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BOOK I 
THE ANCESTRAL SEA CHEST 


CHAPTER I 


TuIs story begins in the mud of Bridport Harbour at 
two o'clock of a summer morning. And it came near 
ending at about the same time; for while Richard 
Nutt, still in the incapable stage of familiar drunken- 
ness, wallowed and shrieked in the adhesive mud with 
the rising tide softly lapping his unshorn chin, his 
ultimate rescuer lay in a comfortable bed in the West 
Dorset Arms, and held that shrieks in. the small hours 
were no sufficient reason for turning out. Not fifty 
yards separated these two, though so widely spaced in 
circumstance. The windows of the inn looked out 
over the harbour basin towards the great West Bay, 
which in one splendid and almost unbroken curve runs 
from Start Point in Devon to Portland Bill in Dorset 
Modern shipping does not know the West Bay—for it 
steams hurriedly along the sea chord, leaving the curve 
of coast unvisited—but for all that the Bay is now 
neglected, a kind of maritime backwater, it is a Bay 
of deep memories which could, if it willed, tell many 
stories. 

Here is one story beginning, and ending too unless 
the howls of Richard Nutt, still incapable though the 
beer has been frightened out of him, can avail to pluck 
a slothful stranger from his bed at two o'clock in the 
morning. One may doubt if the rescuer could have 
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risen to his part had not his wandering and irritated 
- genses connected the shrieks for help with the un- — 
guarded edge of the basin less than oy yards distant 
from is windows. ‘‘Some reveller,”’ observed he, 
“has fallen into the basin. Well, let him get out. 
There are plenty of steps.” 

But the water went on rising and Nutt wert on 
howling. The windows shook. There was noise 
enough to arouse all the inhabitants and visitors in 
Bridport Harbour, and enough of pitiful entreaty in 
the cries to set them running in pyjamas and night- 
dresses towards a common centre—which was Richard 
Nutt, sitting up now and with his head above water 
though unable to get upon his feet. But sleep | 
and the instincts of humanity do not mix well; 
it takes a very powerful pluck of humanity to 
drag a man or woman out of bed at two o'clock in 
the morning. 

It was not Humanity but Destiny which brought 
the appointed rescuer. at last to the aid of Richard 
Nutt. He had been carried down to Bridport Harbour 
in that August of 1920 for this sole purpose, ordained, 
set apart, impelled for the first time in his life to select 
Bridport Harbour for his holiday in order that he 
might arise and haul an elderly beer-soaked wastrel— 
of no calculable value either to Humanity or to 
Destiny—out of the mud into which his staggering 
legs had carried him. And since Destiny had already 
taken so much trouble to ensure the fulfilment of so 
trivial a purpose, had shaken the rescuer out of 
slumber, had suggested to him the scene of action, 
it were vain for him to attempt resistance. He 
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_ jumped out of bed, threw off his pyjamas—he knew | 
the stickiness of the Harbour’s mud—girt himself 
about temporarily with a towel—there might be other 
rescuers, appointed to lend a hand—and issued forth 
of the inn. In his hand was an automatic electric 
torch operated by a lever. 

As soon as the gleam of the torch and the buzz of 
_ the little dynamo which worked it struck upon Nutt’s 
senses he stopped howling. ‘I be fair bogged,” said _ 
he cheerfully, and cackled with imbecile laughter. 
““Bogged up to the second button of me weskit. It 
was a grand weskit. And me breeches which was 
give to me by the Arbour Master only Thursday week 


be clean ruined. They won’t be worth the price ofan 


’arf- -pint these ae, It’s lucky I left me coat at 
ome.’ 
_ The rescuer did not receive amiably these notes 
upon Nutt’s clothing. He flashed the light upon the 
man’s face and recognised him for what he was— 
a bar loafer, a picker up of any odd jobs of which the 
produce would be beer. In his wrath he cursed the 
man whom he had been called upon to save, cursed 
him vividly and thoroughly in the language of 
the late temporary Navy. “Why didn’t you get 
out instead of howling like ten thousand steam 
hooters? The steps are no more than three yards 
away; I am standing on them now. Get up at 
once. I’m not going to wade into that muck for 
your pleasure.” 
“There bain’t no beer in me ’ead,”’ observed Nutt, 
who, sitting in the basin of Bridport Harbour at some- 
_thing after two o’clock in the morning, with mud and 
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water up to the second button of his “‘ weskit,”” seemed 
to be in humour for a leisurely chat. ‘“‘ And there 
bain’t no beer in me belly, worse luck. But me legs 
don’t belong. Drink always takes ‘em that way. I can 
sit in me chair yonder at the West Dorset, yarning 
away like a gentleman and very intelligent. But when 
I gets up to go at closing time me legs don’t belong. 
They put me in ’ere and they won’t let me out. 
Funny things, legs, sir. Now talking oflegsI mind...” 

“Thanks,” snapped the rescuer, “ but I’m not talk- 
ing of legs.” He laughed, for there was something 
about the cheerful and conversational prisoner of 
Bridport Harbour which appealed. Perhaps it was the 
man’s tongue which, despite his Dorset habitation, 
retained imperishable some flavour of Old. Devon. 
“Tm not talking of legs. The wind blows on my bare 
skin and this business has lasted long enough for both 
of us. If I don’t come in and haul you out you will be 
a drowned man in half an hour. It would save you a 
lot of money in beer if I let you drown.” 

“Think of the taxes what I pays,’ said Nutt ~ 
proudly. 

“Well, well. Out you come. Though, mind you, 
I wouldn’t step down into this filth if you hadn’t 
been a man of Devon.” 

““Be ee Demshur bred, sir ?’”’ cried Nutt. 

“To the blood and bones of me,” declared the Man 
of Destiny. 

“Praise be to God,” said Nutt. : 
And so the rescuer plunged into the mire and water, | 
hard upon three feet of it, thick, soupy, and retentive, 
and wading up to where the man lay, gripped him 
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under the arms and heaved at him. The mud sucked 
at the helpless legs of Richard Nutt—the legs that 
didn’t belong—but the rescuer was strong and young. 
The effort cost him more than one tumble, his naked 
body became begrimed with black slime from feet to 
shoulders, but he got Nutt out and carried him to 
and up the steps. Then on the edge of the basin he 
dumped his brother of Devon on firm ground, and 
girt once more about his own filthy person the towel | 
which he had thrown aside before plunging into the 
mire. | 

He picked up the torch which he had carefully left 
out of harm’s way beside the towel—it was a recent 
and expensive purchase inspired by thoughtful Destiny 
—and flashed a light upon the mud-plastered figure at 
his feet. ‘‘ Can you walk home now ?”’ asked he. | 

‘““Me ’ead be clear,’ observed Nutt complacently, 
‘“‘and I talks proper. Nobody could call me drunk. 
If so be I ’ad a pint I might just manage. But it’s no 
use talking of pints. The pubs is closed even in 
Bridport ’Arbour, where, thanks be, there never ’as 
bin no Control Regulations. We be free men 
to Bridport ’Arbour. The hours be the same 
as before the war. I never did ‘old with thicky 
there Control Board. When a man what is a man 
pwants avpint’..:).7 

“Can you walk, confound you?”’ inquired the 
rescuer impatiently. He wanted to get down to the 
sea, to wash his loathsomely defiled body in cleansing 
salt water, and then to get back to those pleasant 
sheets whence Nutt’s obtrusive necessities had plucked 
him. He was indifferent to the fact, immensely 
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important to thirsty souls like Richard Nutt, that 
Bridport and its environs had remained all through — 
the war an unproclaimed patch of wetness en- | 
circled, except on the side of the open sea, by 
areas of arid Controi. “‘ Can you walk enough to get 
home ?”’ 

‘TI never was what you could call fond of walking,” 
observed Nutt in that exasperating chatty style of his. 
‘‘T prefers to sit ina boat, or snug and warm ina bar. 
_T?’ates walking. It bain’t natural. Us ought to crawl 
on all-fours like or else be carried. I can’t crawi, my 
legs don’t belong, so you will just ‘ave to carry me, 
mister. I lives up in the Shipyard.” 

. “ Suppose I just leave you here,’’ said the rescuer 
grimly. 

“And me a Demshur man born and bred, to the 
blood and bones of me. You speaks cruel, sir, but 
your ’eart be good and kind. If you leaves me ’ere 
on the cold ground I shall wake up a stiff un. Me panel 
doctor told me the last time J ’ad pumonia that I was 
tissy killy. It runs in me fambly, sir, thicky there tissy 
killy. Us calls it decline. Me grandfeyther, and me 
two sisters, and me aunt all died out with thicky; 
me feyther he were drowned. Most of me ancesisters 
were drowned, sir. Us be sea folk, real Demshur 
-seadogs, us be. I don’t want to wake. up a stiff un. 
I want some more beer afore I die.”’ 

“T’ve a jolly good mind to pitch you back into thes 
basin,” roared the rescuer. “‘ Of all the fools that ever 
was I am the biggest. Here I turn out of a warm bed 
at two o'clock in the morning, cover myself with 
muck hauling a drunken beast out of the basin into 
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‘which he had justly and properly fallen that he might 
be drowned and done for. I fly in the face of 
Providence. You were meant to be dead and you 
ought to be dead. Lots of better men than you are 
dead. And now, you beer-soaked lump of filth, you 
_ want me to carry you home. Perhaps you want me 
also to tuck you up in bed and kiss you good-night. 
T’ll be damned first.”’ 

TI can p’raps put meself to bed, sir, and I don’t 
ask for no kissing. But if you don’t go for to carry 
me ‘ome it be I who will be damned, sir,’’ moaned 
Nutt, whose shivering body was getting the better of 
his cheerful soul. , 

The rescuer stamped, and, forgetting that his foot 
_ was bare, hurt it abominably on the stones. He could 
not leave the miserable Nutt to die out there beside 
the basin as he probably would if left alone. He 
lugged the man to his feet and then suddenly let go 
just to see if his legs really didn’t belong. Nutt closed 
up and collapsed like a Dutch doll. Then, laughing 
bitterly, and feeling the hand of Destiny upon him, 
the rescuer picked up Richard Nutt in his arms and 
bore him towards his home in the Shipyard. It was 
no more than two hundred yards away. No proud 
wooden three-deckers are built there now, though the 
ancient name remains, and the traces of slips remain 
down which the completed vessels slid into the basin. 
Nutt guided his rescuer to a wretched hovel which was _ 
the only spot on earth which he could call his home. 
Here within, lighted by the intermittent flashes of © 
the automatic torch, Nutt contrived to get quit of his 
horrible clothing. But it was after all the rescuer who 
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laid him in his bed and arranged the poor bedclothes 
about his chilled body. Nutt shuddered and moaned ; 
the beer had all gone out of him and he was cold through 
and through. 

“J will look in and see how you are in the morning,” 
said the rescuer; “‘I am afraid that you are going 
to be ill.” 

NLespectLibe,.7 vie Nutt. He groaned, and 
broke into a cough which had a chronic note. “TI 
*spect I be. I never could abide cold water. Damp 
dangerous stuff. Now beer...’ He broke off and 
his eyes lighted up with a flash of the old complacent 
humour. “‘ Would you think now, sir, to see me ‘ere 
and to see me ’ome—which, mind you, is much more 
_comfortabler and cosier like than it looks—would you 
think that I was rich ?”’ 

The rescuer, thinking that the man’s mind was 
beginning to wander, smiled kindly. “‘ Not what one 
could call rich,” said he. “i shouldn’t accuse you of 
being a profiteer.”’ 

“But. I be rich,” declared the man almost ener- 
getically—“ richer nor you be, richer nor the landlord 
of the West Dorset, richer nor ’Arbour Master himself 
—and he be powerful rich.”’ 

“‘ How is that ?’’ asked the rescuer idly, urgent to be 
off and to hurl his filthily encrusted body into the clean 
sea. “‘ How is that ?”’ 

“ Because, sir,’ replied Nutt solemnly, ‘though I 
lives ‘ere pore and ’umble, with no taste nor 
wants except beer, plenty of beer, I owns the 
Treasure of Golden Cap. I owns it; the secret 
were left to me.” | 
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‘Then why don’t you use it?’ asked the rescuer. 
carelessly. 

“Ah,”’ said Nutt, shivering and drawing the bed- 
clothes tightly about his body, “that be the 
difficulty. And so me and me ancesisters ’as found 
it. The Treasure be there, but us never ’as what you 
could call exactly put our ’ands upon it.” 


CHAPTER il 


“BETTY,” observed Dickie Grenville sententiously to 
his sister, as they sat at breakfast in their private room 


at the West Dorset Arms, “‘ never make the mistake 


of saving a man’s life. No matter what may be his 
age or condition you will never get quit of him after- 
wards.” 

‘‘ Be content,” said Betty, to whom Dickie had just 
recounted the story of his early morning’s adventures 
in the mud of the Harbour which now, full and brim- 
ming, shone under their windows, ‘‘ Thank your lucky - 
star that it wasn’t a woman. For irremovable sticki- 
ness a man is not in the same class as an incompetent 
woman, the helpless kind of female who could topple 
over that basin’s edge and sleep in the mud for three 
hours until the tide arose to wake her. You would 
have had her on your hands for the rest of your bright 
‘life, Dickie my child.”’ ; : 

Dickie laughed and shuddered. “‘ You are right, 
though it is bad enough as it is. Presently instead of 
playing feeble golf on the worst course in England—a 
course worthy of our despicable efforts—I shall have to 
go and see the man Nutt, who will, I am convinced, be 


gravely ill. I shall have to sit beside him and hold his 


hand while you chivvy off to find a doctor and nurse. 
12 
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We shall then, Betty—for you are as big a fool as I 
am—play the parts of ministering children. We shall 
lavish money, and good holiday time which is more 
valuable than money, on an utter wastrel who is not 
worth a shilling of the one or a minute of the other. 
And all because I was ass enough to save his life and 
can’t escape from going through with the job.” 

_ “He is a Demshur man, born and bred, to the blood 
and bones of him,’’ murmured Betty. 

“Confound him, yes,’’ exploded Dickie. ‘‘ Here us be, 
you and me and him, strangers in a foreign land, and us 
can’t resist the call of the blood. I realised my fate 
the moment I heard him speak.” 

““And me, too, when you told the story,’”’ declared 
Betty. ‘‘ After breakfast we will get busy and see this 
thing through.” 

It was Dickie Grenville, twenty-seven years old and 
back in the sure haven of Lloyd’s after the heavy 
weather of the war, who had been “ featured ”’ as the 
Man of Destiny in a carefully devised scenario, con- 
cerning the making of which he had not been consulted. | 
The brother and sister had arrived at Bridport a few 
daysearlier, speeding from the east and from the west on 
motor-bicycles according to a plan which should have 
brought their front wheels in touch under the arches of 
the Town Hall at precisely four o’clock one afternoon. 
Betty came from Instow by way of Bideford, Exeter 
and Honiton and thence over the tremendous ridges of 
Axminster and Charmouth. Dickie, starting from 
London, followed a more easy course through Win- 
chester, the New Forest, Wimborne, and Dorchester. 
Yet as Betty, who made a hobby of strict punctuality— 
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“* Women,”’ said she, ‘‘ will never be any use until they 
can beas punctual as men’”’—as Betty breasted the slope 
of the wide West Street the Town Clock was upon the 
stroke of the appointed hour and no Dickie was within 
sight. With a smile of happy content the girl came to 
rest. She was a strong, bonny, well-turned slip of a 
woman, whose neat breeches and boots and boyish 
short hair became her mightily. She had arrived up 
to time and Dickie was late; for five minutes Betty 
glowed with self-satisfaction. Then up came Dickie, 
deftly threading the traffic of East Street. 

_ “You're late, Dickie,” said Betty severely—“ five 
minutes late.” 

‘““T had a puncture at Wimborne,’ was his poor 
excuse. . 

““You should have allowed a margin,” said she, 
smiling tenderly upon the big elder brother as might a 
mother upon a small and erring child. “I had no 
trouble, so I had to use up my margin by strolling 
along from Charmouth. Still, it isn’t bad timing to 
meet here within five minutes.” 

“Tt is jolly to meet you again anyhow, Betty,” said 
Dickie. 

““ Same here, dear old thing,’ repliedshe. 

And so, speeding side by side, these two, the closest 
and best beloved of brothers and sisters, ran down the 
easy two miles to Bridport Harbour and entered into 
possession of their rooms at the West Dorset Arms. 
Betty said little, but even as they rode together her 
eyes stole away from the traffic and caressed him. 
Betty would never forget that for two and a half years, 
while Dickie was an unaccounted prisoner at Kiel, he 
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had been reckoned among the dead. He had come back 
to her after many days, but the scar of her grief 
remained. Sometimes between sleeping and waking she 
would drift back into the horrors of those years of 
bereavement. 

_ But the past was past now. They were young and 
happy and passing rich. All through the war the 
wheels of Lloyd’s had been grinding out vast profits 
more than sufficient for their needs, and pouring the 
produce into their absent laps. Like many others 
they had been war profiteers by no effort of their own 
and despite their honest intentions. 

They had planned to play golf—for which exaspera- 
ting game they had developed the customary enthusi- 
asm. Golf is more of a disease than a game. They 
had planned to’ sail over the wide West Bay, and to 
tramp through that fascinating border land of West 
Dorset, which remains to-day a Border Country as 
distinct as the Marches of Wales or Scotland. There 
Ancient Briton fought Roman, and Saxon fought 
Dane, and both Dane and Saxon fought the Cornish 
and Devonshire forbears of Betty and Dickie. The 
bones of the bygone camps and fortresses still remain 
encircling the summits of the hills. 

But these pleasant plans had gone scat, as we say in 
Devon. The wretched Nutt, shivering and groaning 
in his hovel built by himself in the old Shipyard, was 
calling. It was a call in the tongue of Devon which 
neither Betty nor Dickie could hear unmoved. 
Besides, Dickie had saved the man’s life once and 
he could not escape full responsibility for the rash 
action. Nutt, kept by him in the world of the living, 
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_ was upon his hands for better or for worse. Life-saving _ 
is almost as irrevocable a bond as marriage. 


Richard Nutt looked very ill indeed when the two of 


_ them made their way to his wretched hut. Hewasina 


high fever, his breath struggled and rasped. He was 
alone and seemed to their inexperienced eyes to be 
dying. | 

“Tf we had not come, Dickie,’ whispered Betty, 
‘ would he have died here like this, untended, neglected 
by everybody ? ”’ 

‘“‘Texpect so,” said Dickie. “SofarasIknowhehas — 
not a friend or relative in the world. He is a bit of | 
human wreckage. We must be moving pretty quick, 
Betty.” 

The girl walked over tc the door and looked out. 
The contrast between the joyous holiday life of Brid- 
port Harbour, which was moving outside under the sun, 
and this dying, untended, neglected wisp of humanity, 
brought tears to her eyes which she hated that even 
Dickie should see. Betty scorned “ blubbing women.” 
“‘T will go at once,”’ she muttered over her shoulder. 
“T will take my motor-bike. And I will bring a doctor 
and a nurse if I have to howk them along from Bridport 
by the hair of their heads.” 

She disappeared, dashing savagely through the 
streams of those about to bathe and of those returning 
in wraps from their morning swim. She loathed these 
ignorant, indifferent holiday makers—among whom she 
herself would have been numbered had not Destiny 
intervened. In ten minutes she was in Bridport. - 
Within half an hour she was back in the Shipyard with 
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a nurse upon the carrier of her motor-bicycle and a 
doctor alongside in a Ford car. It was good work, the 
sort of work which Betty—a pursuer of competence 
—dearly loved to execute. 

Richard Nutt, to the eye of science, was not so near 
death as he had seemed to the ministering children. 
The rasp of his laboured breathing was no more than 
bronchial. Though the rocketing temperature might 
indicate that worse was coming, it had not arrived yet. . 
Nutt allowed the doctor to pull him about without 
revealing consciousness of his presence. He rolled 
this way and that like a grimy log. “‘ There is not 
much wrong so far,” observed the doctor, frowning 
at his patient. ‘‘But we must get him out of this. 
His person must be near the possible limit in filthiness. 
What has he been doing ?’”’ Dickie explained. 

_ “Oh, that won’t hurt. But the man is badly chilled 

and can’t be looked after here. He wants everything 
that he hasn’t got, especially the absence of microbes. 
There must be millions rioting about here. I will run 
off to Bridport and see about inde) him to the 
hospital.’ 

“‘T bain’t gwine to any old ’ospital,’’ said Richard 
Nutt, calmly emphatic. He had opened his eyes and 
was observing the intruders who seriously overcrowded 
his residence. 

‘‘ You must,’”’ commanded the doctor. 

**T bain’t,”’ said Nutt, “I bain’t. I bain’t. I bide 
here in me own ’ouse and me own bed. If Idiesina 
foreign land, ’tis the will of God. But none of they 

’ospitals for I, mister.” 
“Tf you think that I am going to look after you 
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here——’’ exploded the nurse, who ever since she 
arrived had divided her disapproval between Betty and 
Nutt. “‘ Fancy expecting a trained nurse .. .” 

“T bain’t,”’ proceeded Nutt in his calm wheezy voice, 
‘‘T bain’t a gwine to ’ave a young female woman ’ere 
in my ’ouse with me. It bain’t decent. You ’m too 
bewtiful, my dear, and me a widow man. I ‘ave ’ad 
many a wives in my time; some ‘ave bin white and 
some of ’em brown. I prefers the brown ones; they be 
easier to get quit of. Now if you ‘ad bin brown, 
RUEsiC sj" 

“Tam going back to Bridport,” declared the nurse. 
“I won't stay a minute longer in the same room with 
that old goat.”’ 

She broke for the door, but came full butt against 
the sturdy figure of Mistress Betty. “‘ Bide a moment,” 
said she, “‘ while I fix up this job.”’ 

Betty marched up to Nutt, shook her finger at him, 
and issued her commands with the air of one who must 
be obeyed. 

“Stow that mucky talk, my man,” said she; “ if 
you’m not aveard of hell vire, I be. Keep your 
mouth shut, you stainted sassbox, and hark to what I 
tells you.” 

Richard Nutt quailed before her. “‘’Oo be you, 
missy ?”’ 

“Tam Betty Grenville,’’ replied she sternly, dropping 
the vernacular. “‘ You will have heard of the Grenviilles 
toInstow. Thisis my little brother who pulled you out © 
* of the harbour. -You belong to us, Richard Nutt, and 
are going to do what you are jolly well told.” 

““Ees, missy,” assented Nutt humbly. 
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Betty turned to the doctor. ‘‘ We won’t send him. 
toa hospital. JI know my own folk—it would break his 
heart. Thisis his own house, built with his own hands, 
and he loves it.” 

“Er’s a whitwitch,’’ murmured Nutt. 

“T will go off with the nurse to Bridport and we 
will buy clean new bedclothes, and soap, and disin- 
fectants, and lots of other things for to make you © 
vitty, Nutt my man. You won’t know yourself when 
we've clayned you. And while we are away Dickie 
shall get hold of a large bath, lots of hot water, and a 
couple of boatmen. The men shall scrub Nutt while 
Dickie superintends. Afterwards we will tackle 
the hut—burn everything which will burn, and 
pitch into the sea everything that won’t: Will that 
do, doctor ?”’ 

“ Fine,” said he; ‘“‘ you area daisy of a lass. Where 
are you staying ?”’ . 

‘““West Dorset Arms,” said she, cocking a signi- 
ficant eye at him, ‘‘ but we are too busy just now for 
visitors. Spring-cleaning Nutt will be no picnic. 
Jump lively, Dickie, while I am away.” 

She moved through the door, leading the nurse 
with her. 

“‘ Thicky mumphead may come backalong, bimeby,”’ 
remarked Nutt, ‘‘and give me my food. But ’er 
bain’t gwineto livein my ’ouse. It bain’t safe for me 
a widow man and ’er a bootivul bobbing Joan.” 

Betty, laughing, led the speechless nurse away. 
And how later she prevailed upon her to return and 
give Nutt his food must remain untold. One may 
suspect that Betty was lavish in the bestowal of fees, 
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and that the nurse, conciliated by Nutt’s use of the 
word “‘ bootivul,” did not fully grasp the significance 
of “ bobbing Joan.”’ 

Nutt’s illness did not last many days, but it endured 
long enough for Betty to get through her severe pro- 
gramme of reform. She left the cleansing of Nutt 
to Dickie and his boatmen and his physical repair 
to the doctor and the nurse, but the hut—it was 
really not a bad little two-roomed cottage, though 
Nutt used but one room for every purpose—the hut — 
was her department exclusively. She fell upon it, 
scoured it out, washed it down with chloride of lime, 
had the roof mended and the windows reglazed, burnt 
the bedstead and the chairs, got rid somehow of the 
crockery and cooking utensils—the Harbour Master 
interposed when she wished to pitch them into the 
Basin—and fitted up Nutt with all the reasonable 
requirements of a widow man’s household. One piece, 
and one only, of the original furniture remained. This 
was an old oaken sea chest, heavily banded with iron, 
and padlocked. Whenever during the cleansing opera- 
tions, which devastated the habitation of the outraged 
Nutt, this sea chest was touched the owner sat up in 
bed watching the intruders with unwinking, anxious 
eyes. He plucked at Dickie’s coat. “It be mine, 
mister, mine. My propatty. Don’t let missy swale. 
it with the bits of sticks.”” And Dickie promised that 
the sea chest should not be burned. For he was 
interested in it. There was a look of great age and of 
hard usage about its oaken frame and heavy rusted 
iron. ‘“‘Is that where the secret is?’’ he inquired 


slyly. 
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“What secret ?”’ inquired Nutt, trembling, for he 
was weak still. 


“The secret of the Treasure,’’ whispered Dickiay) 


Richard Nutt stared at the young man with 


frightened eyes. He had forgotten what he had said — 


to Dickie when, shuddering with cold and fever, he 
had been put to bed after his sojourn in the Basin. 
“T knows nowt of no Treasure. I never ’eard tell of no 
Treasure. That is my sea chest which my feyther ’ad 
before me, and ‘is feyther, world without end, amen. 
It mus’n’t go for to be swaled by missy like it were 
vuzz.”’ 

And Dickie, wondering, assured Nutt that the chest 
should not be burned. 

So blank a denial of a statement which Dickie 
clearly remembered could not fail to arouse curiosity. 
Dickie had no wish to peer into the private concerns 
of his neighbours, even of so forlorn a neighbour as 
Richard Nutt, yet the man’s strange conduct impelled 
him to make a few cautious inquiries. The way was 
clear, for Nutt was confined to his cottage, where he 


was attended and given his food by his bootivul 


bobbing Joan, for whom Betty, in that ruthless effi- 
cient style of hers, had acquired a room in the village 
by thrusting some harmless occupant out upon the 
beach. One may love Betty Grenville and yet find her 
methods slightly oppressive. 

Richard Nutt was very well known, and at the same 
time wholly unknown, in Bridport Harbour. Everyone 
was familiar with his dirty shambling figure and with 
his insatiable thirst, yet of his origin and possessions 
all were densely ignorant. He had resided in his hut, 
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built by his own hands upon a scrap of the deserted 
Shipyard, for years unnumbered. The Harbour 
Master said about thirty years; the landlord said 
forty. But since Nutt was no more than fifty all told 
and the landlord himself was a comparatively new- 
comer, it may be that the Harbour Master’s evidence ~ 
_ was of greater worth. Nutt had no settled way of © 
living. He did odd jobs in the summer and suffered 
cold, hard privations in the winter. One season he had 
let his cottage—of which he was the freeholder by 
squatter’s right—and camped out, a scandalous object, 
in the open Yard, but the local authority had made 
objections. All were agreed that he was a first-class 
boatman and the finest swimmer in the West Bay. 
He swam like a seal, said the Harbour Master. He had 
learned this accomplishment in the South Seas in the 
course of his early voyages. “‘ Taught perhaps by his 
brown wives,” suggested Dickie. He had not played 
water polo in the basin for some time past, but when — 
he did no one had a chance against him. ‘“‘ Get Nutt 
to sail with you or swim with you,” advised the Har- 
bour Master, “and you will acquire a mighty respect 
for him. But don’t let him drink with you. If you 
do, it is you who will always have to pay for the 
drinks.”’ 

In all this there was no hint of Treasure. Few had 
seen the inside of Nutt’s cottage, and to none, except 
to Dickie himself, had he babbled of a secret. Dickie, 
as he learned more of the man and his ways, became - 
impressed. If Nutt had been in the habit of taking 
every bar-parlour companion into his confidence 
Dickie would have dismissed the whole subject from 
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his mind. But this secretiveness, maintained unbroken 
for long years except for that one brief moment of | 
relaxation in the hut, made him just a little bit curious. 
There was the fact of the old sea chest, unmistakably — 
old and well cared for, the fact of Nutt’s solicitude for 
its preservation from the ravaging hands of the feminine 
reformer, and now the fact that to no one in the village 
where he had-lived for years had he broken a resolute 
silence. There must be character in Nutt as well as 
skill in boat sailing and ability to make rings round 
young swimmers in the Basin. 

A few days later when Betty and her brother climbed 
up the hill to the golf course they found a recovered 
Nutt awaiting their approach. He was not fond of 
walking, he knew nothing of golf, but he had decided 

that carrying clubs for his young patrons might be a 
means of adding to his income. They, poor things, 
were at his mercy. They could not burden with two 
bags of clubs this weakly creature, so lately arisen 
from a sick-bed. They could not compel him to hunt 
for balls erratically driven into the wide spaces of 
‘‘rough.’”’ So they carried for themselves, and searched 

for themselves, the while Nutt tottered along with 
them and broadly commented upon their inefficiency. 
At the close of the perambulation he drew fees from 
both for his undischarged duties. 

“This really won’t do,’ said, Dickie firmly at 
luncheon. “If we are not very careful and very firm 
this man Nutt will plant himself upon us for the rest 
of our lives. We have paid for a doctor and a nurse, 
ignoring utterly the statutory benefits of the Insurance 
Act. We have repaired and refurnished his hut. We 
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have provided him with clothes and food. He is now 
caddy to both of us, a perpetual and entirely useless 
caddy. Presently he will want us to pay him for going 
out in our boat and for attending upon us when we 
bathe. Only upon our motor-bikes shall we escape 
from him. It won’t do, Betty. We must be cold, firm, 
and rude. A few more days of weakness and he will 
be an irremovable pensioner. He is a cuttle fish, a 
limpet, a veritable Old Man of the Sea.” 

“T can’t help liking him,” said Betty. ‘‘ He is so 
simple and yet so shrewd. And no gentleman born 
could have more delicate feelings.” 

_ Dickie roared. ‘“‘ Delicate feelings! What has 
the bootivul bobbing Joan to say of his delicate 
feelings ?”’ 

“The nurse is quite fond of him now. She was 
outraged to begin with, but she tells me that when 
she was alone in the cottage with Nutt no one could 
have been more polite or considerate. He would not 
let her do much real nursing and at first she was 
afraid to go near him. But now she says that she is 
sorry he was not seriously ill and that she could not 
do more for him. Tell me, Dickie, has he ever thanked 
you for what we have done, or said a word about the 
money we have spent ?”’ 

‘““Not a word,” said Dickie. “I was mightily 
relieved that he didn’t.” 

“There you are,’ cried Betty in triumph. ‘ That 
is because of his delicate sensibilities. He understood 
that we should hate to be thanked and slobbered 
over.’ 

“Still,” observed Dickie thoughtfully, ‘‘that is no 
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reason why we should keep this delicate and considerate 
gentleman for the remainder of his life.’’ 
_ “Tt won't be long, anyhow,’’ said Betty. ‘‘ And we 
are much better off than is quite respectable. My 
doctor friend says that Nutt has two or three dry 
patches in his lungs of old phthisis. If he gets pneu- 
monia, as he may do any day after a wetting, he will 
go out—whiff! Let us bear with Nutt for awhile and 
see what happens.” 
“And permit him to wallow in our ‘ pork wine’ ? ” 

_asked Dickie. 

_ “Yes, even that.’ Betty laughed. Her friend 
the doctor man, who made it a pleasing necessity to 
consult Betty Grenville assiduously, had cut Richard 
Nutt off his accustomed beer, but allowed him port 
as a convalescent. “‘ Pork wine! ’’ Nutt had exclaimed 
doubtfully, yet thrilled by the immense social elevation. 
“‘This bain’t me vuneral.’’ Never before, except at 
those festivities which are designed to cheer the souls 
‘of the departed ones, had Nutt tasted of the famous 
beverage. He proved strangely exacting. The choice 
vintages selected by Betty, on the interested advice of 
her landlord, left Nutt cold. There was no bite in 
them, said he. But at last the all-knowing doctor 
discovered what the man really liked. He purchased 
from a licensed grocer a bottle of funeral brand, 
tasted it, shuddered, and offered the dreadful liquid 
for Nutt’s consumption. ‘‘ This be summat like pork 
wine,’’ decided Nutt, and was with difficulty restrained 
from emptying the bottle right off. It was, according 
to the medical man’s analysis, brewed from some 
obscure grape unknown to the Douro or Catalan, 
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fortified with bad brandy, coloured with logwood, and 
sweetened to the rustic taste with glucose. A frightful 
decoction. But to Richard Nutt it was the real “‘ pork 
wine ’’ of dukes and profiteers, and he consented to 
forswear beer for so long as Betty would keep up the 
supply of bottles. He was still, in his own view, an 
invalid and needful of strengthening liquor. 

Early one afternoon the Grenvilles were far out in 
the West Bay on board the\small cutter which they 
had hired for their maritime diversions. It was a 
centreboard boat peculiar to the Bay; Dickie had 
never seen its like in Devon. But he learned to love 
the closeness with which it pointed into the wind, and 
the handiness of its unorthodox rig. In the West 
Bay cutters one tall triangular leg-of-mutton canvas 
performs the offices of mainsail and topsail combined. 
The gaff, without jaws, is as long as the mainmast, upon 
which runs a ring and hook engaging in an eye bolt 
rove round the upper half of the gaff. When the 
halliards are cleated home the gaff is pulled tightly 
against the mast. 

Dickie, who had sailed a boat ever since he could 
toddle on the deck of his father’s yacht, was old in 
sealore, and Betty’s deficiency in skill was to be 
measured merely by her fewer years. The pair of 
them would have confidently undertaken to sail a 
two-handed craft against any man and woman in 
England. It was a hot August day, the breeze blew 
steadily from the north-west, and they had reached. 
right out towards the western limits of the Bay. 
When they lay to for luncheon the gap of Sidmouth 
showed half a dozen miles to the north and the whale- 
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back of Portland seemed to block entirely the south- 
eastern horizon. 


There was nothing to suggest, as their little ship — | 


swung gently under the eternal swell, that the eastern 

half of the West Bay, when a gale blows furiously 
out of the south-west, is the most unfailing death-trap 
on the coast of England. Then from Lyme right round 
to the Bill of Portland the whole sweep of the Bay 

is a deadly lee shore, broken only by that tiny passage 

——no wider than a second-class country road—which 

_has been cut through the Chesil at Bridport Harbour. 

Thence to Portland the high bank of the piled-up 

-Chesilis unbroken. A ship, driven before the south- 
westerly gales, which fails to slip through the narrow 
Path of Life between the twin piers of Bridport Har- 
bour, is lost. It will grind its bones on the Chesil 
and the savage undertow, which scoops deep hollows 
against the ridge of shingle, will take full toll of the 
helpless crew. 

- But on this pleasant August day the gods of the 
West Bay were complaisant and the devils slept in 
their chains. 

_ They had passed far south of Lyme on_the return 
run. Betty, who was at the helm, had so little to do 
that she could permit her eyes to rove over the splendid 
line of coast. Standing out, solitary, conspicuous, 
dwarfing the gentler cliffs on either hand, towered 
a flat-topped summit. Its seaward face, yellow as the 
lichen on old Dorsetshire cottages, seemed to fall 
sheer to the water’s edge. On either hand, and to the 
north where Betty could not see, the flanks of the hill 
were thickly clad with heather, just now coming into 
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glorious bloom. The top of many acres was dead 
flat, and bare, save for the short, hairy grass which grew 
upon it. Midway between Lyme and Bridport this 
bare, flat summit, with its fringe of heather and its 
scarped yellow seaward face, stood forth as an unmis- 
takable and unforgettable landmark. Upon its flat 
top, enthroned, might repose the gods of West Bay, 
or the devils of West Bay, for there the devils are 
more potent than the gods. 

Betty on her sea trips had often noted that hill; 
to her sailor eye it spoke, but to its name on the chart 
she had remained indifferent. It was a landmark, 
midway between Lyme and Bridport, that was all. 
But now, as she steered for Bridport Harbour, deftly 
making allowance for the leeward drift and the pull 
of the flowing tide, her eyes rested upon it and she 
spoke. 

“‘ Dickie, what is the name of that yellow cliff with the 
flat top yonder ?”’ 

Dickie, sitting forward looked, though he had no 
need to look. He knew that summit in its distant 
aspect, and proposed to himself a closer, more intimate, 
acquaintance. 

“That hill?’ replied he significantly. ‘‘ Don’t 
you know ?. That is Golden Cap.” 


CHAPTER III 


So that was Golden Cap, upon which, hidden so 
securely that nine generations of Nutts had not suc- — 
ceeded in laying their hands upon it, reposed inviolate 
the Treasure which had already begun to intrigue them 
in their dreams. Betty and Dickie knew no more 
about it than the reader knows; the Treasure—real 
or fabulous—was no concern of theirs, yet they both 
were conscious of its fascinating propinquity. Who 
is so old and world-weary, who so rich, that his pulses 
cannot be thrilled by the hint of a Buried Treasure ? 
No quest of a Holy Grail can for weak human creatures 
be so utterly absorbing as a hunt, directed by some 
ancient manuscript, for a buried box—maybe the fellow 
of Richard Nutt’s sea chest—filled to the brim with 
bullion and antique jewels! Betty and Dickie were 
not old or world-weary, and their war-won wealth 
could not dilute their interest, for the Treasure was 
none of theirs. They were disinterested financially, | 
yet spiritually exalted. The great bulk of Golden 
Cap drew them like a magnet. Their old sea blood 
of Devon called them to a new adventure, the search 
for hidden spoils won long since by bold English | 
seamen from the ravished Spaniard. In their incur- 
ably Elizabethan minds they had instantly decided 
that the Treasure was Spanish and that some far-gone 
29 
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ancestor of Richard Nutt had gained it by forgotten 
exploits in the Western Seas. 

“T take it,’’ proclaimed Dickie, “that this old man 
Nutt was a minor buccaneer. History records only 
the big men, but there must have been lots of others. 
Why he had not the sense to leave the Treasure to 
his heirs we do not know. It seems idiotic to us that 
he should hide it so securely, and be so obscure in 
his description of its resting-place, that it has remained 
hidden for hundreds of years. But buccaneers did 
that sort of thing. It is not for us to peer into the old 
gentleman’s reasons, but to be up and doing. If we 
do succeed in finding the Treasure we shall fit up 
Nutt for life and get clear of him ourselves. That is 
a strong inducement to effort.’ 

“But we have nothing whatever to go upon,” 
objected Betty. “‘ And I doubt if Nutt will let us into 
the secrets of his sea chest.”’ 

“T am quite sure that he won't,” said Dickie. 
““He’s afeard to tell a single soul. He only dropped 
those few words to me because he was light in 
the head. If we could catch him off his guard 
again he might say some more, but the opportunity 
may never come. He is not likely to need me 
again as a puller out from the mud of the Harbour 
Basin.”’ 

Betty was constrained to admit the force of this, 
Like all Devon-bred women she was at heart utterly 
lawless. The artificial restraints of an effete civilisa- 
tion existed as material obstacles to crime, but for 
her they held no moral sanction. She would joyfully 
have set up in business as a smuggler and pirate had 
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not the century of her birth been against her. As a 
sister and wife and mother of old Devon buccaneers 
Betty Grenville would have fulfilled her true métier. 
She was quite equal now to suggesting that Nutt’s 
sea chest should be rifled in his absence and the secret 
extracted, but she knew that Dickie would not listen 
to a proposal so gross. Dickie was a man and a re 
specter of law—which no woman ever was or ever 
will be. Betty was prepared to justify her actions 
to her own conscience—in the interests of Richard 
Nutt himself—but she could not hope to prevail 
against Dickie’s opposition. So she sighed and 
reluctantly agreed that no course was open, as 
yet, except a vague, undirected survey of the flanks 
of Golden Cap. 

“ Tf,”’ said she, ‘‘ the Treasure is buried in the open 
ground, nothing but a plan made by the burier will 
ever reveal it. And if such a plan exists someone 
among the generations of Nutts would have had the 
gumption to find it. I expect that the old buccaneer 
overestimated the brain-power of his descendants, 
and that the Treasure stares in the face those that have 
eyes to see. We will go and have a look, Dickie 
boy.’ : 

So one fine morning they embarked at Bridport - 
Harbour in the steamer from Weymouth which now 
and again did the long round of the Bay. Lyme 
was a port of call, and they proposed to disembark 
at the Cobb and tramp back over the serried masses 
of cliff. As they steamed close under the yellow 
wall of Golden Cap they stared up its six-hundred- 
foot face to the flat crown of the summit. There are 
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many landmarks, famous in sea history, upon the 
south coast of England, but none which can approach 
. Golden Cap in simple majesty. Once seen it is never 
to be forgotten. Both of them, sailors born, could 
understand how the memory of it had become en- 
graven upon the heart of Nutt, the long-dead buc- 
caneer, and how he, though a Devon man, had chosen 
this lone Dorset habitation for the repose of his hard- 
won Treasure. From its flat table top within the 
Marches of Dorset Nutt could look far over the hills 
of his native county and feel that he was within sight 
if not within touch of the home soil. Maybe, too, 
he selected the placid land of Dorset as harbouring a_ 
less adventurous and acquisitive race of men than his 
own Devon; he may have felt that his Treasure lay 
farther removed from discovery than if he had placed 

it among his own restless folk. 7 

“It was a hiding-place well chosen,’’ murmured 
Dickie. “‘ Remote, yet readily come by.” 

““Too well chosen,’ grumbled Betty. ‘‘He 
might have given us something smaller to scratch 
over.” ; 

The steamer made the outer wall of the Cobb, for 
the inner harbour is silted up and lies bare, a glittering 
sheet of mud, when the tide is low. They walked 
upon the ancient wall, passing, unconscious of its 
literary associations, that flight of stone steps down 
which Louisa Musgrove had playfully jumped and fallen 
“lifeless’’ upon the hard cobbles below. Poor 
Louisa; it was as pleasant a hundred years ago as it 
is now to spring from a height into the arms of an 
attendant cavalier, but confoundedly unpleasant to 
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come bump upon the stones because the cavalier’s 
attention happens to be distracted by the presence 
of a rival. Betty and Dickie had not read Per- 
suaston and so they passed the steps indifferent, 
and, what was less to be pardoned, also passed 
within touch yet without thought Bay Cottage 
where for awhile lived and wrote the immortal 
Jane Austen. It was to Bay Cottage that Louisa 
Musgrove was carried after the ladies, lookers on, had 
got through with their swooning and the men 
could get busy upon the invalid who really needed 
their attentions. 

But though the illiterate Grenvilles ignored Jane 
Austen, they were eager to see how their idol Blake, 
the colonel of foot who blossomed into a famous 
admiral, had held Lyme against all the efforts of 
Prince Maurice to drive him out. It was a defence 
practically successful though theoretically impossible. 
Prince Maurice, on the heights at Uplyme just over 
the Devon border, had the whole of Lyme by all 
the rules of war helpless under the muzzles of his: 
guns, yet failed to make good its capture. Betty and 
Dickie climbed up the steep slopes behind Lyme, 
stood where the defenders had set up their paltry 
forts, stood where Maurice himself had stood when he 
looked down on the defenceless little town, and won- 
dered: Blake in their eyes had been great before; he 
became then still greater. 

“TI was born too late,”’ wailed Betty. ‘“‘ The women 
of Lyme turned out and fought the guns with the 
men. I should have loved to have been a woman of 


Lyme.” 
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From Uplyme, where for a few minutes their feet 
trod their cwn Devon soil—they felt the kindly kiss 
of it through their boot soles—they crossed back into 
Dorset and struck away over the hills to Charmouth | 
and thence from the sea-level clambered up the five 
hundred feet of Stonebarrow. There hard by the old 
stone-built farm of Westbury they sat them down 
and lunched heartily. It is heavy going on that line 
of cliffs and downs, for every ascent rises no less than 
five hundred feet and every descent takes one back 
to the shore level. From where they now sat they 
could see clearly the whole landward bulk of Golden 
Cap, the thick fringe of heather and the bare grass top. 
They could see also that the seaward front was less 
sheer than it looked from the Bay. As the sea had 
eaten into the base of it the soft rock had peeled off 
in huge flakes which, sliding down, piled up a barrier 
at the foot. Golden Cap was receding, foot by foot, 
century after century, yet the process of destruction 
was slow. Though the yellow edge of cliff touched 
the flat top and the area of the summit had aforetime 
been much more extensive, a great many acres still 
remained to fight dauntlessiy an ultimately losing 
battle. 

As Betty looked she gasped. ‘‘ Suppose,” exclaimed 
she, ‘‘the buccaneer buried this Treasure upon the 
summit and that part of it has been eaten away. 
What then, Dickie? ’”’ 

‘“‘ Have another suppose,’’ replied Dickie, “and one 
more agreeable. No, I am not afraid of that. Old 
man Nutt was a sailor, and no sailor trusts the sea— 
he knows its devilish perversity. He would take good 
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care to ne his Treasure where the sea could never 
get ati it,’ 

All about them serene a vast loneliness. Near 
by was the old farm-house, built on the slope and 
guarded from sliding away after the frost and rains 
by massive buttresses. Down in the valley below the 
line of heather they could see a pile of stone ruins; 
but apart from the farm and the distant ruins there 
was no trace of human habitation. Rough fields, 
hardly won from the down-land, there were, and far 
away in the hollows, where they could not see, other 
farms; it was a land cultivated after a fashion, yet 
desolate. Dickie through his glasses could make out 
human forms moving upon Golden Cap, but the valley 
in between them and the summit was deserted of man. 
He could fancy the buccaneer selecting this stretch 
of land for his purposes, gloating over its remoteness 
and its freedom from the curious prying eyes of un- 
wanted observers. Even now in high summer it was 
swept clear of mankind; in winter one could dig 
hiding-places for any quantity of Treasure, secure 
from all chance observation. 

“It was a spot well chosen,” said he again. 

“Too well chosen,’’ again grumbled Betty. | 
Refreshed by a copious luncheon, they re- 
sumed the long trail, marching down the slope 
towards that patch of ruins which they had seen 

from above. 

There had once been a small building under the 
north-western flank of Golden Cap of which little now 
remained except the lines of solid foundations thickly 


grown about with furze and nettles. 
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They halted fora moment by the ruins. “I should 
not have cared to live here,” said Betty—‘ miles 
from anywhere. What a site to choose!” 

Dickie consulted his big map. He had a passion 
for charts and maps and always chose those of the 
amplest scale. 

“It never was a house,” said he; “it was a 
church. Stanton St. Gabriel. , It is marked here on 
my map.” 

“A church! ’’ exclaimed Betty. ‘“‘ This is wonder- 
fuller and wonderfuller! Who could want a church 
here with no congregation within miles?” 

“One can never tell,’’ said Dickie philosophi- 
cally. ‘‘ What about the church on the top of 
Brent Tor?” 

“That is a landmark,’ objected the practical 
Betty. ‘It can be seen far off from Plymouth Sound, 
and was built by a sailor as a thank-offering for his 
rescue from destruction. There is sense in Brent Tor 
Church, but none in Stanton St. Gabriel. This church, 
hidden in the hollow, can’t be seen, and could never 
have been used—at least not much. There is nobody 
to use it.” 

“Sense doesn’t go to the building of churches,” 
said Dickie profoundly. ‘“‘ Maybe this alsu was a 
thank-offering.”’ 

An idea flashed across Betty’s mind. She was full 
that day of uncomfortable ideas. 

“Suppose,” said she, “this was Nutt’s thank- 
offering, or perhaps his bringing forth of fruits 
meet for repentance? Perhaps he spent his ill- 
gotten Treasure in the building of this church, 
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and that is why his descendants pould never dis- 
cover it?”’ 

Dickie considered this subtle suggestion. He was 
not greatly pleased with it. ‘It is not impossible,” 
said he, delivering a considered judgment, ‘‘ though 
not likely. We do not know that Nutt’s Treasure 
was ill-gotten. If it was Spanish Treasure it was 
jolly well gotten, and the old chap would have been 
mightily proud of it. I fancy, too, that this church 
is far too old to have been of Nutt’s building—we can 
easily find that out. It is more likely to have been 
a pre-Reformation church abandoned. The monks 
had nothing better to do than strew the country-side 
with superfluous churches.”’ 

Betty was slightly relieved. The ruins certainly 
looked very old. Yet she lingered by them. “Do > 
you remember, Dickie,’’ said she, ‘‘ when we were 
kids we played hunting games. One of us hid some- 
thing and the other searched for it. When we got 
near we were ‘warm.’ I can’t say why, Dickie, but 
just now I feel ‘ warm.’ ”’ 

“Fancy — girlish fancy,’’ said Dickie _loftily. 
“‘ People don’t bury their Treasure in churches. They 
are consecrated and have parsons, and church wardens, 
and strict rules. Old man Nutt would have been 
slung out double quick if he had started to dig a hole 
in the middle of a church.” 

‘“‘T suppose so,”’ assented Betty reluctantly. 

On they went again up through the heather which 
clothes the Golden Cap’s wide flanks, and presently 
emerged upon the top. There desolation ended 
abruptly, for the wide area of short grass swarmed 
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with troops of Boy Scouts who, issuing from their 
camps in the valley, spent the long summer days up 
there on the glorious heights. It might have been 
the roof of the world. Betty watched the Boys busy 
as ants clearing up the debris of their midday meal, 
and spoke words of wisdom. 

“We have only to whisper of Hidden Treasure to 
these Boy Scouts and they would find it, if in the 
doing they had to level Golden Cap with the sea. 
They would scratch it up with fingers and knives 
and break the rock into dust with their poles. 
We shall always have the Boy Scouts to fall back 
upon.”’ 

“They would,” assented Dickie, with conviction. 
“ And they would love the job. I was a Scout Master 
once myself.”’ : is 

“And I am still a Captain of Girl Guides,” said 
Betty. “‘ Old Nutt in his grave somewhere may still 
have to reckon with the Scouts and Guides.” 


August passed into September, the air of West Bay 
grew cold and the gales from the deadly south-west 
kept in close port even such hardy mariners as Betty 
and Dickie. Their holiday drew towards its end. 
Nothing further had been done to solve the mystery 
of the Treasure. Nutt, though he still hung about 
these two whom he had remorselessly, elected to be 
his patrons, revealed nothing. His tongue was no 
less firmly padlocked than was his ancient sea chest. 
But Destiny, which from the first had the affair in 
hand, had not yet played its last card. For Richard 
Nutt it was to be the very last that he would see 
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played. And he, that sodden wastrel, ae to his 
end joyfully, heroically, as so many other wastrels, 
no less sodden in their habits than Richard Nutt, 
have gone to their end in these last wonderful years. 

It was a grey morning in early September; the 
wind blew savagely, the south-west wind, churning 
the waters of the Bay and driving great rollers in to 
crash heavily on the shingle or to burst upon the stout 
‘short piers which guarded the entrance to the Harbour. 
The Grenvilles were both out—they loved to drink 
the rich wine of the salt gale, to smell in it the uncor- 
rupted atmosphere of the Atlantic—and close beside 
them hovered the inevitable Nutt. He was smarter 
now and healthier in look. The ample food and “ pork 
wine ’’ of the Grenvilles’ providing had filled him out, 
and his horrid rags had given place to a decent sailor’s 
rig. He was a sailor, and looked a sailor, as he sniffed 
the gale and peered out across the tossing waters of 
the Bay. Suddenly he spoke: ‘ Missy, be thicky a 
sail, or be me eyes mazed ?”’ 

Betty and Dickie followed Nutt’s pointing finger, 
and since they could see nothing Grenville unslung 
his prismatic glasses. 

“You are right, Nutt,” said he,“ it is a sail. 
Though a a fool boat is doing here to-day I can’t 
imagine.” 

Nutt stretched out his hand for the binoculars and 
made a careful examination. 

“Tt be a boat, a foreign boat. French maybe. 
There be dree souls on board, two men and one boy.” 
He spoke slowly and solemnly with less than his | 
usual Devon accent. Sometimes Nutt would reveal 
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evidence that his pure native dialect had been cor- 
rupted in a village school. ‘‘ Twice avore,” he went 
on, “‘and now the third time. They do say, missy, 
that the third time be main lucky.” 

“What do you mean?” asked Dickie. He was 
still anxiously watching the boat, which, though some 
four miles distant, was lost as surely as if its bones 
were already grinding on the shingle. But Nutt did 
not reply. 

‘‘ Bide here, missy,’’ said he, “ while I go and prink 
myself. Nutt be called for the third time. Be you 
coming, mister ?”’ 

Nutt shot away, running fast round the edge of 
the Basin, while Dickie followed wondering. There 
“was a purposeful method about Nutt which puzzled 
him, and a light had flashed from Nutt’s eye which 
was no longer the eye of a wastrel. 

Richard Nutt made straight for the little bungalow 
which was the dressing-room of the water polo club. 
The door was locked, but Nutt threw his weight upon 
it, planting the sole of his foot just above the latch. 
The lock smashed upon the impact and Nutt was 
instantly inside. He did not waste a moment. Off 
went his clothes and in two minutes he stood forth 
clad in a club swimming-suit. He resumed his coat 
and his boots. “It be cold waiting,” he muttered, 
‘‘and the shingle be cruel to the feet.” _ 

“What are you going to do?” cried Dickie. 

“Swim,’’ said Nutt simply; “the boy be calling 
me.”’ 

On the way back he let fall a few more words of 
explanation. 
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“The boat will be.scatted on the piers or on the 
beach. Nowt can save the boy but me. I done it 
twice avore.”’ 

There were many onlookers upon the piers when 
they got back and the boat was sensibly nearer. It 
was driving in across the tide, evidently making for 
the narrow gap between the piers. But with the 
cross swell running past like a mill race there was no 
possible chance of an entry. Had the occupants of 
the boat known the West Bay they would have made 
straight for the beach of shingle half a mile to the 
east where the shore was flatter and the undertow 
less terrific. But unknowing they headed for the 
Harbour. ~ 

Young Grenville spoke a few words to his sister 
and she turned wide-eyed upon Nutt. 

“Are you going into that ?”’ cried she, with an. 
expressive gesture. 

“‘T be gwine,” replied he simply. 

There was nothing then but to wait. 

The boat ran in. The watchers could see one of 
the men forward; the other, with the boy beside 
him, was at the helm. The boat was well handled, 
but no mortal handling could make that narrow Way 
of Life. 

Left to themselves Betty and Dickie would have 
stood upon the Western arm whither the boat was 
heading to give room for the swing round at the 
entrance, but Nutt led them to the far end of the 
eastern pier and pointed down. She would smash 
just there, said he. 

And smash just there she did, as he had said. 
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Tt was the nearest thing. As the boat swung round. 
_ clear of the western pier, the sails fell and it looked 
as if the impossible had been achieved. But Nutt, 
the old West Bay sailor, knew better. Borne across 
the swirling gap by the furious tide she broke upon 
the piles at their feet. 
Betty shrieked; she could not help it though she 
tried hard. The boat rolled over and seized in the 
“swirl round the pier head drifted fast towards the 
Chesil. Betty looked wildlyround. Dickie, impotently 
cursing, still stood beside her, but Nutt was gone. 
His coat and boots lay upon the stones. 
They could see nothing of the boat’s crew. She 
was bottom up and drifting fast. Presently a dark 
. spot showed; it was Nutt’s head. He had dived 
deep down and let the undertow bear him upon his 
way. ‘Then he came up, lay over on one side, nestling 
into the cold water as if he loved it, and swam “ like 
a seal.” 
They saw him reach the stern of the boat and dive 
beneath it heedless of the risk of entanglement in 
the cordage. After an interval, which seemed long 
minutes but which was but a few seconds, his head 
appeared again and beside it the head and shoulders 
of the boy who had “called.’’ Nutt was upon his 
back, supporting on his chest the half-drowned, 
unconscious boy. They never saw anything of the 
two men. Both had gone down when the boat 
struck. 
Dickie gave a deep sigh, of relief and admiration. 
“Nutt has got him and will bring him in. The 
rest is nothing for a swimmer like that.” 
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So he thought and so Betty thought, and so might 
anyone have thought. 

“Come quick, Betty,” cried Dickie. “He may 
have trouble zB landing with that burden. We must 
help him out.’ 

They rushed off the pier and scrambled over the 
heavy shingle. Nutt by this time was a quarter of 
a mile away towards the east and they could not catch 
up with him until he neared the beach. Others were 
with them and in front of them, for many had seen 
the wreck and the gallant rescue and all were eager 
to help. None seemed anxious for Nutt. He was a 
famous swimmer, he had done the part which was 
difficult, the rest was easy. But none reckoned 
with the surf of the West Bay, with the rocks 
which jutted through the fine shingle, with the 
load upon Nutt’s chest, and with the blind landing 
which Nutt, swimming upon his back, was constrained 
to make. 

He came ashore skilfully and watchfully, edging his 
eyes round, and biding the safe moment. Perhaps 
nine times out of ten he would have succeeded, but 
the word had gone forth that there was to be no more 
luck in this world for Richard Nutt. At last he came 
rushing in on top of a roaring wave; Dickie and half 
a dozen other men flew in to help. They seized the 
boy, they grabbed at Nutt, they dragged him clear 
of the outgoing tow, but both the bodies which they 
brought ashore lay limp and unconscious in their 
hands. On the back of Nutt’s head was a deep, 
ragged wound where a rock had caught and torn his 
skull. ‘‘It was just the sort of rotten thing that 
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always happens,” as Betty said savagely afterwards. 
It was sheer ill luck, Nutt’s ill luck, that the rock 
should have been just there. 

“Get a doctor,’’ gasped Dickie. ‘“‘ Take the first 
car by the Basin and drive like hell.” 

Men flew off to obey. The boy was plainly alive 
and beginning to gasp—Nutt had kept his head well 
out of the water after plucking him from the wrecked 
boat—but his rescuer lay without motion. 

Betty was on her knees beside him looking eagerly 
forasign oflife. Sheregretted now that during the war 
she had always scorned to become a nurse. She 
conceived that her duty lay in growing food for 
children’s stomachs. 

“Ts he dead, Dickie ?’’ she murmured. 

*“T don’t know,” said he, and then roared out, 
‘“Where is that damned doctor ?’’ No one, not even 
Betty at her utmost competence, could have brought 
a doctor down to that beach under the golf course 
in less than thirty minutes, and five had not yet 
elapsed. But that did not count with the impatient 
Dickie. He raged impotently. 

But Nutt, though wounded to death and exhausted 
by his buffeting struggle with the waves, had still 
some sparks of life left in his body. Consciousness 
_ came back to his stunned head and he opened his eyes, 

but he did not try to move. He lay there with 

Dickie’s folded coat under his battered skull and 
Betty’s hand in his. For a moment he did not see 
the girl, though Dickie standing came within his 
vision. 

‘““ Where be missy ? ” he asked. 
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“Here Iam, Nutt dear,’ she whispered. ‘‘ Can’t 
you see me? I was so awfully afraid that you were 
killed:?” 

“I be killed sure,’”’ said he serenely. ‘‘They say 
the third time be lucky. I be gwine, missy, but I 
don’t worrit. Though I lays me down in a foreign 
land, there be my own folk, about me, missy, and 
the little brother what pulled me out of thicky 
mud.” He sighed contentedly, almost luxuriously. 
He felt no pain and his own folk were about his . 
death-bed. 

The minutes passed in silence. Those others who 
had swarmed down to Nutt’s landing-place stood back 
awed. They had heard enough to put the chill of 
death upon them. 

Their old friend the doctor presently arrived, 
breathless from a run over the shingle. He looked at 
Nutt, examined his head, listened to his heart, and 
then nodded significantly to the Grenvilles. They 
well knew what that meant. “It is not worth while 
to move him,” whispered the man of science. 

For the last time Nutt opened his eyes, saw the 
doctor, and spoke up strongly. 

‘Harken and bear witness. I be gwine, but avore 
I goes I leaves my propatty to missy here. The sea 
chest may be more use to ’er than it ‘as bin to 
me and me ancesisters. She be cleverer nor us. 
For dree hunderd years the Treasure ’as: been 
buried and us fules couldn’t lay our ’ands upon it. 
I leaves it to missy and the little brother... . 
And now,” ended Nutt, “I be thirsty with talking. 
Gimme a pint.” 
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But before his last pint of beer could arrive Richard 
|Nutt lay dead. 

It was the arrival of the belated tankard by fast 
runner which broke Betty Grenville down. ‘‘ Dickie, 
Dickie,’”’ she sobbed, her stoical philosophy all gone 


scat, “ he gave usallthat he had, all. And wecouldn’t 
—couldn’t—even ...” 


CHAPTER IV 


It is a matter for regret that we cannot have the 
shrewdly humorous comments of Richard Nutt upon 
his own obsequies. The glittering contrast between 
the public estimate of Nutt alive and of Nutt dead 
would, we may be sure, have appealed to him. The 
Grenvilles accepted full financial responsibility and 
followed as chief mourners, supported by almost the 
entire population, permanent and temporary, of 
Bridport Harbour, reinforced by a strong contingent 
from the mother town of Bridport itself. It was a 
sincere tribute to the gallant self-sacrificing spirit 
which had flared up in the body of a disregarded 
wastrel. Between Betty and Dickie, behind the 
flower-decked coffin, walked the rescued French boy 
whom Nutt, with a last splendid gesture; had plucked 
out of the hands of death. 

‘“‘ There was something lacking,’ murmured Betty as _ 
she returned with her brother to their hotel. “‘ There 
ought to have been a firing party and the ‘ Last Post.’ ”’ 
She felt that they had borne to his last home a Happy 
Warrior, who had gone to his end in the noblest 
of causes. - 

It was not until the day following that Dickie 
bethought him of the sea chest with its intriguing 
contents, which had now passed into the ownership 
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of Nutt’s heirs. He was uneasy. In so far as he could 
ascertain Richard Nutt had no relatives known to 
Bridport Harbour, though down in his native county 
there might be many of his blood still living. He did 
not feel justified in touching even the sea chest, though 
so explicitly given to “missy and the little brother,” 
until he had fortified himself by worldly advice. 

It happened that among those staying in Bridport 
Harbour was an eminent King’s Counsel, learned in 
the law, who was a fellow-member with Dickie of a 
famous Piccadilly Club. It was to this Club, dis- 
tinguished for the social catholicity of its membership, 
that Dickie repaired in his evenings in London to take, 
as he observed, the taste of the City out of his mouth. 
There he met daily in familiar commune members of 
both fighting Services, Civil Servants, and eminent 
professors of Art, Literature, Law, Religion, Science, 
and of almost every other interest known to cultivated | 
mankind. It is said, and proved in practice, that in 
the smoking-room of this club upon any evening in 
the week one may find a first-rate copper-bottomed 
Ar expert upon every art, profession, or occupation — 
ready and willing to place his stores of learning at the 
disposal of his fellow-members. It was the habit of 
free exchange of information, generated at this Club, 
which emboldened Dickie, before he explored the sea 
chest, to take counsel of his learned friend. 

The K.C. came round, the next morning after 
breakfast, to the West Dorset Arms, and ‘to him 
Dickie recounted the whole bizarre story. . 

“In my job,” observed the lawyer, ‘‘ one learns 
to be surprised at nothing. But I confess that had I 
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not become professionally case-hardened I should be 
amazed at your incredible luck. Off and on for a 
dozen years past I have spent a month of the summer 
sailing in the West Bay and exploring the country-side. 
Nothing whatever out of the common has ever hap- 
pened to me. Yet you come down for the first time, 
and instantly tumble head-over-ears into a thrilling 
adventure, completely fitted out and rigged in accord- 
ance with the best models. All the eternal boy within | 
me rises up in protest. Why was not I chosen to rescue 
Nutt from suffocation in the Harbour’s mud, to become 
heir to an authentic Secret hidden for centuries in a 
pirate’s sea chest, and to go a-hunting genuine Treasure 
hidden, of all places, upon Golden Cap? Why the 
name of the hiding-place alone thrills my juvenile 
blood. Golden Cap! It shrieks of mystery. Count 
yourself, my young friend, as among the most fortunate 
of living men. From all that I hear, you had sufficient 
of romantic happenings during the war to glut a 
gourmand in adventure, and now in the second year 
of peace you embark upon another, the best of all. 
Dickie Grenville, I hate you. Why was not I born a 
Grenville or a Drake instead of a miserable, neglected 
Smith. The Smiths of this world do the work while you 
favoured Grenvilles revel in the fun. It isn’t fair.” 

Dickie smiled. ‘‘It wasn’t any of my seeking. 
I hated turning out at two o’clock on that morning 
which began this three-volume novel. What I particu- 
larly want to know now is this: are we, my sister and 
I, entitled to take possession of that sea chest and 
explore its mysteries ? ”’ 

“Beyond a doubt,” said the lawyer. ‘We must, 
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however, set aside any question of your title to it as 
a legacy from Richard Nutt. We must regard it as a 
gift expressly made before competent witnesses. You 
are no more heirs of Nutt than I am. No one except 
a soldier or sailor on active service can make a valid 
oral will. The law is very strict about these nun- 
cupative Service wills. But the point is one which 
we need not discuss. Richard Nutt, upon the point 
of death and in the presence of witnesses, gave to you 
and, your sister a certain piece of movable property— 
to wit, asea chest. It is yours. You can go and take it 
away, Grenville, and wallow in its fascinating contents. 
I should love to wallow with you, if you will permit. 
But for heaven’s sake, keep the story to yourselves. 
If you let slip so much as a whisper of a Treasure 
hidden on Golden Cap the owners or occupiers of that 
precious eminence will surround it with barbed wire 
and hire a cordon of watchmen to keep away the 
crowds. The whole country-side, equipped with 
spades and pickaxes, will swarm down upon it. Be 
secret ; be secret ; and again be secret. Padlock your 
lips, both of you, as securely as you padlock that 
adorable sea chest.”’ 

Betty all this while had kept silence. She accepted 
the K.C. as Dickie’s friend, though she loathed his 
profession. As an hereditary law breaker she looked 
upon lawyers as a society of oppressive legal policemen 
standing between her and the satisfaction of her 
instincts. She had not yet discovered that, in order 
to break the law thoroughly and competently, and 
to be free of adverse consequences, one needs to be 
fully advised of its mysteries. 
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“ Sir William,”’ said she—for the K.C. was a royally 
dubbed knight and exceedingly eminent—‘‘I want 
you to understand one thing very clearly. We will 
accept poor Nutt’s dying gift of the sea chest. He | 
loved us, and he gave all that he had to give. But 
neither my brother nor I will touch a penny of any 
Treasure which we may discover by means of it. If 
we prove fortunate in our quest we will hunt up his 
relations wherever they may be found and hand over 
to them all that is their just due. We look upon our- 
selves as trustees for them.” 

“Good,” said the lawyer. “I was coming to 
the Treasure and should have advised you in 
that sense. I am glad that you have anticipated 
my suggestions.” 

“When you are more fully acquainted with my 
character,’ said Betty dryly, “ you will be able to 
certify that I am honest, clean, and respectable, and 
that I give no encouragement to followers.”’ 

“Really, Betty! ’’ muttered Dickie. 

“Cannot you mensee that I am tortured ?’’ cried the 
girl. ‘‘ Here we are discussing Nutt and his poor 
belongings, and he not yet cold in his grave. He gave 
all that he had: his life for that French boy and his 
property to us his friends. This talk now 1s as if we 
were cutting up the corpse of a hero. You think 
of nothing but how the law may help you to grab his 
sea chest and hunt for his Treasure. He did not 
think of sea chest or of Treasure when he sacrificed 
his own life that a stranger might live.” 

Dickie winced. This thrust from Betty, who 
scorned any display of emotion, took him fairly in the 
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ribs. A comprehending smile flickered about the 
_ lawyer’s lips. 

For awhile there was silence. “ Would you prefer, 
Betty,’ inquired Dickie, humbly and diffidently, 
“would you prefer to leave us while Smith and I 
continue our discussion ? ”’ 

“Certainly not,” said Betty coldly. “I only ask 
that both of you should be more decent and less 
eager.” 

“IT will go round to-day, or to-morrow, or some 
time—I am in no hurry—and bring the sea chest here.” 
Dickie looked awkwardly at his sister, but Betty had 
turned to the window which overlooked the Harbour 
Basin, now empty of water as it had been that night 
weeks ago when Richard Nutt fell into it. “But 
about the Treasure, if there be any Treasure. Can 
we hunt for it and deliver it, if found, to Nutt’s rightful 
heirs, or is there any legal dragon in the path? [I 
suppose that the law will have something to say; 
it usually has.” 

“You tempt me to a learned discourse upon Treasure 
Trove,” replied the lawyer softly, with his eyes upon 
Betty’s uncompromising back. Both these strong men 
were in terror lest the girl, outraged by their roughness 
of handling, should turn again and rend them. “ Yet 
I doubt whether we have here circumstances to which 
the recognised law and practice can be considered to 
apply. In order to bring hidden treasure within the 
definition of Trésor Trouvé it must be devoid of owner- 
ship and consist of gold or silver, coin or bullion. The 
absence of ownership is fundamental. Accidental 


discovery also enters into the concatenation of circum- 
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stance which constitutes Treasure Trove. It is pro- 
vided under penalties that all findings of ownerless 
treasure, gold or silver, shall be reported to the Coroner 
of the district, who will summon a jury and hold an 
inquest upon it.” 

“The Coroner!’’ whispered Dickie, astonished. 
It was to be observed that Betty’s resolute back moved 
alittle; she was pleased to withdraw her countenance, 
but was evidently listening with interest. 

“Yes, the Coroner,’’ proceeded the lawyer. ‘‘In 
English law a special official is never employed while 
there exists an established officer who may be con- 
veniently called into service. Coroners investigate the 
discovery of treasure and of old bones just as they do 
accidental deaths and murders. If a coroner’s inquiry 
holds that a treasure discovered comes within the 
definition of Trésor Trouvé its ownership reverts to the 
Crown.” 

“‘ How disgustingly unfair ! ’’ snapped Betty. ‘‘ That 
is just like the silly old law. What has the King to do 
with it ?”’ 

‘Pardon me, Miss Grenville,’ went on the K.C. 
suavely. ‘‘ You there commit a common and pardon- 
able error. The Crown is not the King. Neither is it 
the Government. Kings and Governments change, 
but the Crown is immortal and unchangeable ; it goes 
on for ever. The Crown as a legal entity exists apart 

from those who may happen from time to time to wear 
it. When the Royal Personage who for the time 
being is King or Queen Regnant dies or abdicates, 
the Crown merely ‘ demises’ ; it passes instantly and 
without the lapse of a second to the lawful successor. 
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The Crown is a disembodied legal fiction; it is non- 
human and totally without emotion. While the bells 
toll for a King who has died and the guns roar in salute 
for a King who has succeeded to the throne of his 
ancestors, all that has happened in a legal sense is a 
‘demise of the Crown.’ The Crown is like some 
heathen god, indifferent to life or death, to the tolling 
bells, or the saluting guns.”’ 

“The Law is sillier than even I thought possible,” 
said Betty, bitterly contemptuous. “I suppose that 
if we go to the trouble to search poor Nutt’s papers and 
are so fortunate as to discover the Treasure, your 
godlike emotionless Crown will simply gobble up the 
goods. Ishould not mind so much if the King got it— 
in these days he must be pretty hard up—but I am not 
going to move a at to enrich your repulsive old 
Crown.” 

The lawyer laughed, and the tension between Betty 
and her male companions perceptibly slackened. 

““Let me continue,’ said he. ‘‘ Even if the treasure 
of the long-dead old pirate Nutt—I am assuming that 
he was a pirate—were held by a coroner’s inquest to be 
Trouvé, and reverted in default of ownership to the 
Crown, the finders would not go unrewarded. The 
rights of the Crown are in charge of the Treasury, and 
the Treasury many years ago as an act of grace—I 
allow that the association of grace with an extortionate 
Treasury is surprising—laid down the rule that although 
the actual gold or silver discovered became the property 
of the Crown, yet that the finders should be paid the 
assessed value less one-fifth of any part of it retained 
by the Crown for nationalmuseums. So that the finders 
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keep what they may adventitiously discover unless the 


_ Crown particularly wants it, when their plunder is 


reduced to four-fifths. If you should chance to hit 


_ upon the hiding-place selected by old Nutt upon Golden 


Cap it will be advisable to notify the Coroner—to avoid 
a possible prosecution—but I think that we can 
establish a definite unbroken ownership which will 


. take the Treasure out of the category of Trésor Trouvé. 


Richard Nutt who so gallantly sacrificed his life the 
other day could undoubtedly have claimed to be owner 
by descent from the original Nutt. His possession 
of the ancestral sea chest indicates that he was, in all 
probability, the then existing head of the family. We — 
-——I say we because I hope that you will allow me the 
privilege of conducting your case—we shall claim that 
we represent the interests of the lawful heirs of Richard 
Nutt whoever they may be and wherever they may be 
found. The papers will prove the original disposition 
and we ought to be able to prove an unbroken descent 
from the original depositor. It is therefore my view, in 


_so far as lam at present advised, that old Nutt’s buried 


Treasure, when and if discovered, will not be Trésor 
Trouvé and that it consequently will not revert to the 
Crown. It will belong, in very substance and not only 
in respect of a concession from the Treasury, to the 
surviving heirs of Richard Nutt of whom you, my. 
friends, are the self-appointed trustees. I have 
spoken.” 

“‘It is a Daniel come to judgment,” said Betty, 
smiling. ‘‘ Just now, Sir William, I hated you 
intensely. But now I can find it in my heart to 
forgive you.’’ She held out her hand, and the lawyer, 


SR 
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stooping his handsome old head, gallantly kissed her 
fingers. 

‘And now,” observed the practical Dickie, “‘is it 
permitted to fetch round that sea chest from Nutt’s 
house? I admit that I am consumed with curiosity.” 

“Let it be to-morrow,”’ requested Betty. “I don’t 
pretend to be incurious myself, But I hate to indulge 
“my eagerness. Poor brave old Nutt, who loved us, 
was buried only yesterday. Let it be to-morrow. 
And if you, Sir William, will come to lunch we will al] 
examine the wonderful sea chest together.”’ 


> 


CHAPTER V 


LUNCHEON, a hurried, savourless meal, was over and 
Sir William Smith, K.C., legal adviser to the Grenville 
family, now eager as any boy in his early imaginative 
’teens, was upon his knees beside the still padlocked 
sea chest. ‘‘ Wait,’ said he, when the others would 
have proceeded to pick or break the locks, “ Let us 
explore the evidence of authenticity.” His fingers 
wandered over the stout, battered oaken timber; he 
closely inspected the bare edges and corners, and turned 
the keen eye of a connoisseur upon the great encircling 
bands of stained iron. The hinges which ran the whole 
length of the chest seemed to fascinate him, and he 
patted as if he loved them the huge staples from which 
hung incongruously a pair of paltry modern padlocks. 
Then, as in the case of Treasure Trove, he passed from 
consideration to judgment. 

“‘ A beautiful example of honest carpentry,”’ declared 
he. ‘“‘ There is no scamped work about this job, and 
yet I don’t suppose the maker earned for it more than a 
few shillings. Every edge and corner is meticulously 
dovetailed with work so close and accurate that one can 
scarcely see the joints. There-is no covering up of 
neglected labour, with bent scraps of sheet iron. This 
chest has been built of two-inch English oak, tongued 
and mortised and dovetailed, and put together by a 
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conscientious craftsman. No lady’s costly cabinet was 
ever fitted more precisely. And this, mark you, is 
no more than a common sailor’s chest to be thrown 
about and battered in a sailing vessel. I will take my 
oath that it was fashioned in days before craft had been 
ruined by machinery. The hand of an artist shows 
upon every inch of it. The bands are of hammered 
Sussex iron, well cared for though often rusted with salt 
water. These grooves and scores in the woodwork show 
where it has been flung on rock and shingle, yet the 
chest is totally unharmed. A noble work of man. | 
The staples would hold a battleship and nothing less 
than dynamite could ever start those glorious hinges. 
From the workmanship I would date that magnificent 
incomparable sea chest at not later than the seven- 
teenth century. It was built not for time but for 
eternity, as men then built their houses and their ships. 
I declare that chest to have been fashioned by a first- 
rate ship carpenter not later than the seventeenth 
century, and possibly even earlier.” | 

“‘T don’t like the look of the padlocks,’”’ observed 
Dickie doubtfully. 
“Trash,” said the K.C. “‘ I expect that the original 
ones were broken and just thrown away—priceless 
padlocks thrown away and substitutes purchased at the 
first ironmonger’s shop round the corner. Our one 
consolation is that we can open these wretched things, — 
if needs be, with one of your sister’s hairpins. The 
originals would have baffled a locksmith. Are there no 

keys?” 
“JT did not look for them,” said Dickie. “‘ They are 
probably somewhere in Nutt’s clothes, andI. . .” 
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“Naturally. No matter. Just hunt up, Grenville, 
any keys that you may have and borrow the landlady’s 
_bunches. We shall soon find something to fit these 
_ bits of rubbish.” 
While Dickie went off to dredge the hotel for keys 
the lawyer, with Betty beside him, continued to gloat 
_ over the admirable sea chest. 

“You lucky, lucky folk,’ said he. ‘“‘ That chest 
alone without its intriguing contents is worth all that 
Nutt owed to your kindness. And you get, in addition, 
the reward of adventure, pressed down and running © 
_over.”’ 

_’ “ We did not look for reward,” said Betty stiffly. 
“Of course not; and that is why the Fates have 
lavished it upon you. If sometimes what I blurt out 
: jars upon you, Miss Grenville, please remember that 
“Nutt was unknown to me while in you he had suc- 
ceeded in inspiring affection.” 

Betty smiled, though in her eyes there was a glisten 

of tears. 
' “ Absurd as it may seem, I did love that helpless, 
shambling old ruffian. For one thing he belonged to 
us, he was one of our own Devon folk, and for all that 
we did—which-was little enough—he was so grateful 
in a queer, wordless, understanding way. He never 
thanked us, but he would have died for us. It is the 
soul of a man which counts and not his body or his 
clothes or his appetite for drink. If you or I had lived 
as wretchedly as poor Nutt we should, I expect, have 
taken like him to beer.’’ 

When the keys came the padlocks were fitted without 
much search and the heavy lid raised. It was a 
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moment of moments; but the immediate result for 
that moment was blank disappointment. The chest 
was empty. 

The lawyer, whose job it was to be surprised at 
- nothing, was the first to recover speech. 

“Good,” saidhe. ‘‘ This man Nutt—the pirate, not 
the recently deceased—is a. worthy opponent. We 
_ shall have a spirited run for our money. Observe an 
apparently empty sea chest. Also observe that it was 
constructed by a prince of carpenters who could cut 
his joints so that they cannot be felt and can only be 
seen because of the break in the grain. ‘This chest 
has a false bottom. I can perceive that old man Nutt, 
who could bewilder ten generations or so of his unworthy 
descendants, was a personage of distinguished intelli- 
gence. Weshall find evidences of his brain-power from 
start to finish.” 

‘A false bottom!’ Betty and her brother gasped 
in an ecstasy of enjoyment. ‘“‘ This is better than the 
best of games,”’ said Betty, her eyes sparkling. ‘‘ Much 
better,’ assented Dickie. ‘‘ But are you sure, Smith ? ”’ 

“‘ Absolutely. Nutt’s artist in woodwork could con- 
ceal his joints, but he could not hide the conspicuous 
fact that there are fully two inches of inside depth to 
be accounted for. Look!” 

The sea chest measured approximately four feet in 
length, and two feet six inches in depth and width. 
The thickness of the oaken sides, and it was to be 
presumed also of the bottom, was two inches. The 
K.C. picked up a steel poker and roughly sounded the 
depth inside and outside. There were fully, as he said, 
two inches of inside depth to be accounted for. 
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“Now, Miss Grenville,” said he, ‘if you will permit 
me to make free with a table napkin I will clear 


_ the dust off that false bottom and turn my eagle eye 


upon it.” 
He wiped away busily for some minutes and then 


_ demanded turpentine. It was necessary, he declared, 


to get the grain of the oak quite clean. His demands 


_ were conceded, with the assistance of the landlady, and 


the work proceeded. ‘‘Shut the door and lock it,” 


mumbled the lawyer, whose head was deep in the 


chest. 
“ve got it,” exclaimed he. ‘Near one of the 
corners is a square patch where the grain is not quite 


continuous. The fit is lovely, but the grain doesn’t 
' belong. Come up, my dear.” 


He pressed firmly upon one edge of the inch-square 
patch and rose in triumph. Within his fingers was a 
square bit of wood cut slightly on the bevel. In 
place its existence could only be detected by the differ- 
ence in grain, but when it was out a square hole appeared 
in the bottom of the sea chest. There would probably, 
as the lawyer pointed out, be three more, one near each 
corner. A further search disclosed them, and out they 


came. 


“‘ Now,” said the exultant discoverer, “if we put our 
fingers in all four holes ee pull all together the false 
bottom should come up.”’ 

And so it did, sweetly and without effort. For the 
bottom, half an inch thick, was also slightly and per- 
fectly cut on the bevel. It was designed to fit exactly 
and securely and yet to be safe from becoming immov- 
ably jammed. It fitted as precisely after hundreds 
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of years as if it had just come out of its maker’s 
workshop. | 

In the shallow cavity thus disclosed lay five folio 
books bound solidly in worn pigskin. Two thin ones 
lay together, one atop; the other three were disposed 
side by side. . 

“We are ‘warm’ now,” cried Betty. 

“‘ Not to say hot,” exclaimed the lawyer as he wiped 
away the perspiration which dripped into his eyes. 
‘“‘ Now, my dear infants, are you not pleased that you 
asked me to help you ?”’ 

“You are a perfect angel,” said Betty. ‘‘ Much 
too nice to be a lawyer.’’ She gave a hand to the 
solver of mysteries and to her brother, and the three 
of them, linked hand to hand, danced round the sea 
chest until brought up short by knocking their knees 
against its sharp corners. “‘What kids we are!”’ 
cried Betty. 

‘“‘T wish we were,” grumbled the man of law, “‘ for 
then you would reward me in the manner appropriate 
to such merit as mine.”’ 

“If you also discover the Treasure,’’ replied Betty, 
grinning, ‘‘ I will consider of it.”’ 

“La Reyne s’ avisera,” assented the old lawyer. 
“Maybe I shall cause you to change that to La Reyne 
le veult.’’ 

“I don’t want to interrupt your amours,” put in 
Dickie, ‘‘ but don’t you think that we might get busy 
on those books? ”’ 

“We shall gain nothing by being hasty,” observed 
the lawyer. ‘In my young days I did much research 
upon ancient land tenures and nearly blinded myself 
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i 
_ over illegible documents. We will have a look, but, 
‘unless I am greatly mistaken, a full examination will 
_ take many weeks and call for expert assistance.”’ 


He lifted out the folios one after another and opened 


- each in turn. 


“‘ Just as I supposed,” said he. ‘ The writing is 


not so bad, but the spelling is atrocious. Every other 
_ word is abbreviated ; there are no stops and no para- 
graphs. In these log books ’’—he indicated the thin 
- volumes—“ there are masses of figures all in Roman 


I 


capitals with curly tails. The secret lies here’’— 
he smacked down the closely written manuscripts 


upon the table—“ but it is not going to leap to 


the eye. You can weigh in yourself presently when 


I have gone, in the meantime let us consider the 
more conspicuous evidences of authenticity. We 


must guard ourselves against being the victims of 
an ingenious hoax. Regard that, and tell me what 


it signifies.”’ 


He pointed to the inside of the lid which they had 


closed before their circumvolutionary dance and after- 


wards raised again. 

There appeared upon the inside of the lid, roughly 
burned into the oak with a hot iron, the capitals R.N. 
separated by the outline of a man’s bearded head. 
Underneath were the signs “ xj—xvjjj.”’ 

“R.N.,” muttered Dickie. ‘Can that mean Royal 
Navy ?”’ 

“Try Richard Nutt, or some other Christian name 
beginning with R. I take it that R. N. are the initials 
of the original owner of the sea chest. The bearded 
head, I must admit, slightly baffles me.”’ 
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“Tf it were a skull it might be the sign of a 
pirate,” suggested Dickie. 

“But it isn’t a skull. And even if it were I should 
hesitate at your suggestion. i fancy that skulls and 
¢ross bones as applied to pirates blossomed in the 
imaginations of writers of romantic fiction. Besides, 
I am sure that old Nutt never looked upon himself 
as a pirate. What about old man Francis Drake? 
To our modern notion he was a highly culpable pirate, 
but in his own eyes he was a powerfully prayerful ex- 
ponent of patriotism and true religion. He robbed the 
Spaniard, lined his own warm nest, and bought a 
country estate in the names of God and Queen Bess. 
Try again.”’ 

This speech, with its slighting reference to her well- 
beloved Francis Drake, would have annoyed Betty 
exceedingly had she been listening to it. Fortunately 
for the harmony of the investigating threesome, 
she was intently studying the rude sketch of the man’s 
head. 

“‘ Dickie,”’ exclaimed she suddenly, “‘ you are a little 
duffer. I’ve got it. What do they call the Keppel’s 
Head Hotel on Portsmouth Hard ?’”’ 

“ The Nut, of course,’”’ said Dickie. 

“Excellent !’’ shouted the lawyer. ‘‘ The brains in 
your family, Grenville, follow the female line. Your 
sister has you badly beaten. The head is a canting 
signature in the days when few could. read. It 
signifies Nut or Nutt—no one had any regular spelling 
for his own name—and proclaimed to the illiterate 
that the chest was the property of one R. Nutt. That 
is a first-class bit of evidence—conclusive, I think.” 
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“IT suppose those letters with tails are Roman 
figures,” went on Betty. ‘‘ Can you put a meaning to 


_ them, Sir William ? ’”’ 


“Don’t you often date a letter in Roman figures ? ”’ 
inquired the lawyer. 
“Of course,’’ she cried. “Got it again. The ‘ xj’ 


is the eleventh day or month, and the ‘ i) is the 
_ eighteenth year.’ 


“T spotted that when you bowled me out with the 


head,” said the lawyer. ‘‘ The signs mean November 


-?’18. What century do you suppose? Sixteenth, 


_ seventeenth, or eighteenth? We can’t be sure until 


we have examined the books.” 
“Yes, we,can,’’ replied Betty, her face becoming 


grave. ‘“‘ Poor Nutt himself has answered that. Our 


Nutt. Just before—before he died, out there on the 


shingle, when with his last words he gave me this sea 


chest, he said that his ancestors—he called them 


‘ancesisters ’—had for three hundred years failed to 


find the hidden Treasure. He would not have been 


out in his reckoning by a whole century. That makes 
the date sixteen hundred and eighteen.” 

‘‘ This only shows,’’ observed the K.C., ‘‘ how by the 
exercise of intelligence—of intelligence, I repeat, young 
Grenville—how by the exercise of intelligence and of 
quick feminine intuition, a few rough signs and letters 
scrawled with a hot iron may furnish unassailable 
evidence that the sea chest before us was made for one 
R. Nutt in November of the year 1618. The workman- 
ship of the chest fully confirms this conclusion. I 
told you, while it was yet closed, that it had been 
fashioned not later than the seventeeth century. So 
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| I am right and you are right, and all is right as 
right can be. The chest is authentic. The books, 
in all probability, are also authentic. You are a 
pair of extremely lucky young people. And I, too, 


may be lucky someday for a blissful moment when 
La Reyne le veult.” 


CHAPTER VI 


THE September weather, which hitherto had been good 
_ In parts, showed signs of a definite break towards 
_ autumn, and Dickie began to sigh for his pleasant rooms 
in Jermyn Street and the stimulating converse of his 
_ fellow-members of the Tyburn Club. Betty, too, 
- although it rent her heart to place the whole width of 
- southern England between her abiding-place and that 
of her beloved brother, pined for her garden and her 
_ importunate live stock at Instow in North Devon 

near the mouth of the Torridge. So they decided to 
_take the road on their motor-bicycles and to dispatch 
_ their possessions in advance by train. During his last 
few days at Bridport Harbour Dickie Grenville laboured 
diligently at the manuscript books of “R. Nutt” 
and went far to convince himself that their elucidation 
must be entrusted to hands more skilled than his own, 
and to minds more learned in the maritime Ey of 
the early seventeenth century. 

He was at work one morning, laboriously picking out 
the meaning of a few sentences extracted from R. Nutt’s 
labyrinth, when Sir William Smith, K.C., was an- 
nounced. 

“What sport, friend Dick ?”’ inquired the visitor. 
‘“Have you yet learned the eee of the 
Treasure ?”’ 
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“‘ You ought to know better than to ask so premature 

a question,” said Dickie. ‘‘ You might as well ask a 

man who had received three lessons in elementary 
German to oblige with a metrical translation of 

Schiller. I have done no more than acquire an inkling 
into the language and the spelling and to wonder how 

my bold forbears of Devon ever dared to go to sea at 

all. This is frightfully interesting stuff. I had no 

notion of the accumulated hardships which men endured 

three hundred years ago in the shortest of voyages. 

That they should have crossed the Atlantic, that they 

should have ventured to sail right across the world, 

seems incredible hardihood in the light of this manu- 

script. They seem to have dared everything except 

learning to spell.” 
‘“‘ There was no standard of orthography,’’ remarked 


the lawyer. ‘‘ Not even the most cultivated men 
perceived the inconvenience of an entirely arbitrary 
spelling.” . 


“R. Nutt is worse than arbitrary,’’ said Dickie 
plaintively. “‘ He will give three different renderings 
of the same word in a single sentence. He uses no 
punctuation at all, and he sprinkles about capital 
letters as if with a pepper-pot. In German, which I 
picked up at Kiel, there is at least a system ; here there 
is none. But I have got a little something out of the 
tangle. The log-books, which are not continuous 
and appear to relate to special voyages, cover a much 
longer period of time than the Journals. The log runs 
from 1620 to 1634, when it stops abruptly. The 
Journals, which are exceedingly voluminous, not to say 
verbose, cover four years only—from 1624 to 1628 and 
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relate what looks like a closely connected story. Ihave 
dipped into it here and there and come up gasping for 
_ more. An adopted uncle of mine, who should have 
_ knowledge of such things, declares that a skilled sub- 
editor, who is a kind of petty officer in a newspaper, will 
take a dozen pages of manuscript, tear out the essential 
points in two minutes, and in five more have ready 
for the printers a spicy and exhaustive par. I should 
like to try him on R. Nutt’s manuscript. There is 
nothing to catch the eye. The whole thing is like a 
flat, arid desert with never a shrub or a rock to break 
thesurface or arrest the attention. This stuff demands 
a close, systematic survey, yard by yard, sentence by 
- sentence. And what is more, it needs to be annotated 
by reference to the history of the time. R. Nutt 
throws names and allusions about without ever 
condescending to explain who they are or what they > 
aLe.7: 

“More evidence of authenticity,’ declared the 
lawyer. ‘‘ These books were written for the eyes of 
Nutt, and perhaps of his immediate descendants. 
There was no intention of making them intelligible. 
to strangers. They are the more valuable on that 
account.” 

‘More valuable, perhaps; more exasperating, 
certainly. R. Nutt had intimate relations with some- 
one whom he calls ‘ Sr. Jo.’ and with another someone 
whom he calls ‘Sr. Geo.’ Herefers often to‘ hys Lp.’ 
to ‘hys honnor,’ and to a potentate behind the scenes 
designated ‘hys Excie.’ We have assumed—maybe 
quite incorrectly—that he was a pirate, yet he refers 
to himself as being in ‘ roiall’ employment. Perhaps 
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he was a privateer who did a bit of piracy in his spare 
time. He refers to some naval ‘ Capytayne,’ whom 
he also calls an ‘ Admorall,’ and from whose attentions 
he anticipates bad trouble. My naval history is scrappy, 
but I do know that the title Admiral in R. Nutt’s 
day was an office and not a rank. The ‘ Capytayne’ 
of his apprehensions may have been a local and tem- 
_ porary Admiral. All this can and will be cleared up 
_ though not by me. What has chiefly interested me 
has been the picture, disclosed by these books, of the 
horrible existence passed at sea by our Devon folk 
three hundred years ago.” 
The lawyer seated himself comfortably and lighted 
a pipe. “It is too wet to play golf,” said he, “ and 
I have all the time that there is. Reveal, Richard 
Grenville, the fruits of your researches. You have the 
ear of the Court.” | 
“This R. Nutt was not a deep-sea sailor at all. 
All our romantic imaginings, Betty’s and mine, that 
he was in the line of buccaneers, a successor of Lok 
and Hawkins and Drake, must regretfully be aban-" 
doned. I have explored a dozen different parts of the 
log and I cannot find that R. Nutt ever ventured west 
of ‘sillie’ or south of the Groyne (Corufia) on the 
‘spanneshe’ coast. His buried hoard cannot contain 
the spoils of the Indies, because Nutt never went 
there. His professional practice as privateer or pirate 
« was strictly local. This leads me sorrowfully to the 
conclusion that those whom he plundered must have 
often been his own countrymen. He blandly admits 
as much as this, for in the log are the names of English 
ships and accounts of the realised sales of English 
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| cargo. au yet it is all very puzzling. He sells the 


_ captured cargoes of English ships in English harbours 


and expects in so doing to enjoy the countenance of 


_ ‘Sr. Jo.’ and of the concealed potentate ‘ hys Excie.’ 
_ At the same time he is in the employment of ‘Sr. 


Geo.,’ who is a ‘ roiall’ official of some sort. To add 


to the confusion his operations are circumscribed by 


_ fear lest the ‘admorall’ should butt in, capture his 


ship, and show him ‘the waie to wappinge.’ The 


_ Way to Wapping means, of course, the way to Execu- 


tion Dock. We heard during the late war sufficiently 
startling stories of conflict between Government 
Departments, of how officials were much more intent 
upon queering each other’s pitch than upon winning 
the war, but I have never heard of anything to ap- 
proach the experiences of R. Nutt. And yet he treats 
them as quite ordinary, as all in the day’s work. 
His robbery of his own countrymen, if it was robbery, 
was winked at by a local official and was carried out 
under the distant and rather inadequate protection 
“of ‘hys Excie’; his other operations, whatever they 


. may have been, were part of the ‘roiall’ service; 


and all the while in the background, hovering below 
the horizon of the Narrow Seas, cruised the ‘ Admorall,’ 
who burned to conduct R. Nutt upon the way to 
Wapping, and did not care a tinker’s damn for ‘ Sr. 
Jo.,’ ‘Sr. Geo.,’ or for ‘ hys Excie.’ You will observe 
that no small amount of acquaintance with the political 
and naval circumstances of the early seventeenth 
century is called for to unravel the knots in the 
narrative of R. Nutt. Not the least of the difficulties 
to be resolved is the fact, shown by the dates in the log, 
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that R. Nutt contrived somehow to keep his Bearded 
Head upon his shoulders and his neck untwisted for 
fourteen solid years. The quiet brevity with which he 
refers to the perils and hardships of his ‘ viages’ or 
‘ vaiges’ is most impressive. His ‘ shippe,’ the ‘ Wylde 
Swon,’ was of 120 ‘ tunnes,’ carrying fourteen pieces of 
ordnance. He calls his guns ‘cullverins,’ which must 
be wrong. Nocockboat of that tonnage could possibly 
carry anything heavier than nine-pounder demi- 
culverins, the broadside ship gun of substantial 
galleons. He is much worried about supplies of 
‘amonicon’ and comments upon the indifference of 
both his patrons ‘Sr. Jo.’ and ‘Sr. Geo.’ towards his 
appeals for aid in procuring powder and shot. We 
get here a familiar echo from the Armada campaign, 
during which every ship at every stage in the opera- 
tions ran out of munitions. But R. Nutt had much 
worse trouble than a shortage of ammunition. The 
_ weather upon his ‘ viages’—which in the restricted 
waters of his cruising grounds extended into ‘ mon- 
neths ’—was more often ‘fowle’ than ‘faire.’ His 
‘shipe,’ when labouring in the waves, leaked like a 
basket. His cordage, made up chiefly from the junk 
of old warships, was ‘roten at hart.’ His ‘sayles’ 
_ often split. He suffered continually from ‘ stinkynge 
wattar,’ and from ‘meete’ which not only stank but 
crawled. His supplementary ‘ beveredges ’~-which I 
take it were ‘beare’ chiefly— turned ‘sowre’ and 
gravely troubled the ‘ bouelles’ of his men, and to the 
reek between decks of stinking water, rotten meat, 
and sour beer must be added the thick, fat smoke of 
the ‘candeles’ with which the ship was lighted. The 
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_ English sailor loves a frowsty atmosphere, but scarcely 

one so rich in stinks as this. Disease was about him | 
all the time. He was not afraid of the ‘ pocke,’ for 
he, his quartermaster Nimrod Mercurius, and most of 
_ his men had already had smallpox, but .. .” 

“What name was that? Nimrod Mercurius?’” 
interrupted the K.C. 

Dickie laughed. “‘ Yes. Is it not a perfectly lovely — 
name? That was R. Nutt’s quartermaster, and 
partner—a sort of fidus Achates.”’ 

“The one circumstance which slightly shakes my 
confidence in the genuineness of this dime novel,” 
said the lawyer, “is the consummate art shown in the 
selection of the names. Golden Cap is the one lump 
of rock in all England foreordained by its very nomen- 
clature as the fit depository for hidden treasure. R. 
Nutt is an excellent name for a pirate, though not.one 
which by itself might justly excite suspicion. But 
when we learn that R. Nutt is associated intimately 
with a partner named Nimrod Mercurius I, for my 
part, call a halt. It can’t be true, Dick old man. 
This is not a story of the seventeenth century; it 
reeks too strongly of the cinema. Can the whole 
thing—Richard Nutt of the Shipyard, the false- 
bottomed sea chest, and now the logs and journals— 
be all parts of a beautifully organised spoof ? ”’ 

““You wouldn’t think so if you had wrestled with 
these manuscripts. They are genuine, I swear. There 
are not a dozen men in England who know enough to 
forge them, and they, for that very reason, would 
never assist in a forgery. Let me go on. Nutt, his 
quartermaster Nimrod Mercurius, and most of his 
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men were immune from smallpox, but they all per- 
_ petually dreaded an outbreak of ‘ratte sycknesse.’ ”’ 
_ The lawyer dropped his pipe and sprang up. “‘ That 
settles it,’ shouted he. ‘‘ That is conclusive. The 
whole thing, sea chest and all, isa forgery. It was not 
known until quite recently that plague, which in 
England was endemic from the Black Death of 1348 
until 1667, was conveyed by rats, by the fleas which 
infest the fur of black rats. The native black English 
rat, the household rat whose parasites conveyed 
plague, was practically exterminated in this country 
in the eighteenth century by the brown Norwegian rat, 
an outdoor rat which penetrates sewers and cellars 
in winter yet rarely comes, like the old black rat, in 
contact with human beings. I am very sorry, Dick, 
more sorry than I can say. The disappointment for 
you and Miss Grenville will be crushing. The gorgeous 
adventure is an adventure no longer; it is nothing 
better than an extraordinarily ingenious and well- 
organised fraud.” 

“‘ T suppose that the sacrifice of Richard Nutt yonder 
in the West Bay and his dying gift to us were also 
frauds ?’’ interposed Dickie dryly. © 

“Of course not. Your friend Nutt believed in his 
sea chest and in his inheritance of buried treasure. 
The forgery must have been executed before his time.”’ 

“Humph !’’ said Dickie. ‘‘ I have read somewhere 
that the occasional folly of the wise affords the most 
profound gratification to those humble folk upon whom 
_the wise are accustomed to wipe their boots. No 
one goes quite so badly wrong as the man of learning 
who steps lightly off his beaten track. You arelearned 
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in the law, Smith, but you are densely ignorant of | 
_the history of the sea and of the diseases with which 
_ poor mariners struggled, and of which they died, until 
very near to our own times. Plague, as you say, 
stopped abruptly though not quite inexplicably in 
_ 1667, but other diseases went on—typhus, scurvy and, 
in later years, yellow fever. One cannot begin to 
understand old naval operations until one has made 
some study of the limitations imposed upon them by 
disease. Of plague especially, for it was always in 
the ports, active or slumbering. It happens that I, 
though no serious student, am not wholly ignorant of 
the lives and the struggles and the hardships of my | 
own people, whose salt blood still tingles in my veins. 
My late father, Commander Grenville, was particu- 
larly interested in the diseases of old naval campaigns 
and collected every book and document upon the sub- 
ject which he could get hold of. I have them all 
still at home at Instow. It is from my recollection of 
them that I now confound you. This expression used 
by R. Nutt, ‘ratte sycknesse,’ which to you is proof 
conclusive of forgery, is to me confirmation strong 
as Holy Writ that the manuscript is precisely what 
it purports to be—a genuine seventeenth-century 
record.”’ 

‘The Court is prepared to hear the case argued,” 
said the lawyer. 

“* After having first delivered judgment,’’ observed 
Dickie nastily. ‘‘ Your methods, Smith, are rather 
French than English. You want to be, at one and the 
same time, counsel for the prosecution and an impartial 
magistrate. Never mind; I will flatten you out in 
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both capacities. Although our ancestors were wholly 
ignorant of the transmission of plague by bacteria 
breeding in the fleas on the fur of rats, they grasped, 
by direct observation, the close connection between 
rats and plague. They conceived the plague to be a 
poison of the soil, which I believe is also the conclusion 
of modern science. They held that the poison of the 
plague, after an epidemic had run its course, lay 
dormant in the soil until stirred into renewed activity 
by favourable conditions of weather. They knew that 
a long dry summer was almost invariably followed by 
an outbreak of plague in the autumn, as soon as the 
rains set the soil poison working. And—here comes 
your flattening, friend Smith, so prepare to suffer 
and endure—they observed that the first indication 
of an outbreak was the appearance above ground of 
multitudes of dying rats. From their burrows and their 
cellars the rats trooped forth to die in the open. First 
the rats died and then human beings, who, as we know 
now, caught the plague from the rats. And that is 
why the plague was vulgarly and universally known 
as the ‘ratte sycknesse.’ I have seen copies of letters 
and other documents, certainly of the sixteenth 
century and, I think, even of the fifteenth, which tell 
of the rats coming into the open and dying there, 
and of the epidemics of plague which followed. Rats 
were the notorious precursors of plague; they caught 
the plague first because, as burrowers in the soil, 
they first came into contact with the soil poison of 
plague. Is that good enough for you, or do you want 
documentary evidence ? There are bushels of it down 
at my house at Instow.”’ 
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“T don’t for a moment doubt your word, Dick,”’ 
replied the lawyer, less confident of aspect than he 
had been a few minutes earlier. ‘‘I had no notion 
that our remote ancestors were such keen observers. 
What I still do not understand is why, if they could so 
shrewdly connect rats with the dissemination of plague, 
“medical practitioners did not go a step farther and 
institute relentless campaigns against rats whenever 
the conditions of weather indicated the approach of an 
epidemic.” 

““There you go beyond me. They might have done 
something effective, though, as you know, rats are 
not easy to exterminate. We can’t do much towards 
that now in spite of legislation and ‘rat weeks.’ At 
the bottom of the trouble, I expect, was the dense 
ignorance of the, so-called, medical practitioners. It 
was the common people who did the observing, not the 
doctors. And all the success that was achieved in 
coping with ship, diseases was done in spite of the » 
doctors, not with their aid and countenance. It was 
sailors, the ship officers, who introduced sanitary rules, 
the continuous cleansing of ships, and the employment 
of elementary disinfectants, such as quicklime. It 
was the sailors, not the doctors, who fought scurvy 
with an anti-scorbutic diétary, and who grasped the 
connection between yellow fever and the filth left on 
the West Indian beaches by slave ships. Captain 
Cook sailed round the world without suffering from a 
single case of scurvy, but it was Captain CookK—who 
came through the hawse-hole as a common sailor— 
who did the trick, not his naval surgeons. The truth, 
Smith, is that you learned folk are a poisonously 
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ignorant Jot the moment you are taken ont of your 
rigidly professional groove. And medicine has always 
moved within a more intractable unteachable groove 
than even law.” 

“Out of the mouths of babes and _ sucklings,”’ 
proclaimed the lawyer plaintively. “ It seems to me, 
Dick, that for a man who makes no claim to be a 
student you know a powerful lot about the sea.” 

“ The salt of it is in my blood and bones,” said 
Dickie. ‘I love it and I live by it, though I do not 
sail it now except for fun. I had my fill in the war, 
and my poor father always set his face against my 
being in the regular Navy. He said that the English 
did all the work while the Scots and the Jews mopped. 
up all the profits. So he invested his small fortune 
_ in setting me up as a broker at Lloyd’s. It is true 
that I do know something of the sea and of its history 
—by inheritance, by my father’s teaching, and by the 
stimulus of my own curiosity. I read little except 
books about the sea. It all helps, in my own pro- 
fession and now with these manuscripts of R. Nutt. 
But the more I learn the more I see how much there 
is to know. I am just a plodder, seeking one thing 
at a time. Betty has twice my brains. In my own 
little speciality, which is the maritime history of my 
own county of Devon, I feel like Newton who at the 
end of his life said that he had done no more than 
pick up a few pebbles upon the beach while the wide 
ocean of knowledge lay unexplored before him. What 
I have learned is a dinghy to a super-Dreadnought in 
comparison with what is to be learned. I am not 
capable of prcperly elucidating these immensely 
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interesting and invaluable documents, so I have 
decided, the instant I get back to Town, to hand them 
over to Carew.” | 

“Who is Carew?’ * asked the lawyer. 

“‘ Sir Michael Talbot Carew, the writer and professor 
of Naval History. You must often have met him at 
‘the Tyburm Club. He considers himself an authority 
upon bridge, which he plays abominably, and never 
mentions the Navy, of which he understands the 
traditions and history better than any man living. 
He can write, too, which is not common with a first- 
class authority on anything. You learned folk are 
usually so stuffed with badly trimmed cargo that 
‘you can’t get it through the hatches. Carew is always 
known to his friends as Mike.”’ 

“Mike! ”’ cried the lawyer. ‘‘ Of course I know 
Mike intimately in person and Carew by reputation, 
But all these years I had never grasped that Mike 
was Carew. That is one of the disadvantages of the 
Tyburn Club. We are all so friendly and familiar, — 
we so readily pick up nicknames and Christian names, 
that we go on in daily intercourse for years without 
troubling more precisely to identify our associates, 
I haven’t a notion who half the people are at that 
wonderful shop who address me intimately as Bill. 
You could not hand over the books to a better man 
than Michael Carew. He is top notch.’ 

““ Yes,”’ said Dickie, “‘ and what is more, he is a 
close personal friend of my family. He will spend 
months, if need be, at these papers for the love of 
them. And if by any mischance he finds them dull 
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he will still stick at them; for he is one of Betty’s 
most faithful worshippers.” 

“Which one?” inquired Betty, who just then 
had entered the room. 

*“« Mike Carew.” 

“Oh, Mike,” said Betty sadly. “‘ Past fifty and 
happily married. My ardent. worshippers always are 
past fifty, and all, or nearly all, during their transports 
of devotion assure me of their serene happiness in 
marriage. I suspect that this is a recognised masculine 
precaution.”’ 

“YT am not married,” eagerly cried Sir William 
Smith. 

“You surprise me,” said Betty calmly. “I set 
you down as one who was bravely enduring a temporary 
respite from matrimonial felicity. So you are a 
bachelor. And yet when you search my virgin soul 
with that ardent gaze there steals into your eyes the 
uneasy hunted look of a happily married man. You 
may be still a bachelor, Sir William, but at the least 
your faithful heart is engaged elsewhere.’ 

‘Witch! ”’ cried the aes and burst out laughing. 


The sea chest een its ere ert of manu- 
script books beneath the false bottom and a heap of 
Dickie’s clothes above, went to London in the very 
modern and incongruous harbourage of a Great 
Western Railway Company’s luggage van and 
Dickie himself presently followed by road. He and 
Betty parted as they had met—under the arches of 
the Bridport Town Hall. “ Write to me often,” 
implored the girl, ‘‘ and tell me everything that Mike 
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says about the Treasure.’ And Dickie promised that 
he would, though if the truth be disclosed Betty 
wrote half a dozen times to him for every letter which 
he condescended to dispatch to her. Grenville’s love 
for his sister was deep and still, and rarely, if ever, 
slopped over upon paper. He wrote whenever he 
had news to impart, but it happened that some months 
were to pass before Carew had completed the investi- 
gation upon which, at Dickie’s request, he joyfully 
embarked. 

As soon as the sea chest had arrived safely in Jermyn 
Street, Grenville put pen to paper and recounted for 
the information of Carew the outline of what has been 
told in the foregoing chapters. Then he asked when, 
and by what sure means, he should transmit the 
books which he felt satisfied Carew would be eager 
to examine. 

The reply was brought by Mike himself, who arrived 
by swift petrol in a taxicab, and left the vehicle 
ticking off depreciated coppers while he sped upstairs 
to Dickie’s chambers. 

“This is the Find of the Century,” shouted Mike. 
“‘ Show me the chest and the books exactly as they 
were when you discovered them. I have no real 
doubts about their authenticity, but I want to make 
sure.” 

Then, just as the King’s Counsel had done, Mike 
Carew did obeisance to the sea chest, felt and examined 
it all over, and himself lifted up the false bottom 
which Dickie had restored to its sweetly fitting place. 
He took out the books one by one, scrutinised the 
pigskin binding and the paper, read a dozen sentences 
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as easily as if they had been printed in Caslon Old 
Face, and fell upon Dickie’s bosom. 

“‘ Dick Grenville,’ he gasped, “‘ you are the luckiest 
young devil that ever was born.” 

“ That is what Bill Smith says.” 

“Who is Bill Smith ?’’ inquired Mike, who knew 
Bill on the same queer terms as Bill knew him. “ Is 
that Sir William Smith, K.C.? Well, whoever he is 
he has sense. This is the completest and most 
attractive discovery which has ever been recorded. 
. Quite unique. The log and journal of a Nutt of all 
people, a member of the most notorious family of 
privateers and filibusters in the early seventeenth 
century.” 

“T expected that you would have heard of him. 
That is one of the reasons I asked for your help.” 

“¥ don’t say that I have heard of this particular 
Nutt, but, of course, I am well acquainted with his 
disreputable family. The best known were two 
brothers, John and Robert. John had close relations 
with the Secretary of State and with the Vice-Admiral 
of Devon, and played off one against the other. He 
was concerned in a curious State trial in the course 
of which the Duke of Buckingham became implicated. 
Robert had a long and bright career which he ended 
at the Groyne, where he was righteously hanged by 
' the Spaniards. Your R. Nutt cannot have been 
John and was not, I think, Robert. If my memory 
does not fail me, Robert was hanged in 1632, while 
your R. Nutt’s log runs on until 1634. Your man 
must have been one of the same family, possibly 
another brother. We shall find out all about him as 
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soon as I get busy on the papers and investigate the 
connection. If you will entrust them to me I will 
keep them with the greatest possible care and lock 
_ them up in my safe when I am not working on them.. 
These manuscript books are priceless; they should 
ultimately be preserved at the British Museum or the 
Admiralty Library.” 

All this while Carew had made no reference to the 
hidden Treasure. His interest in the sea chest and 
in the papers appeared to be wholly professional. 
Dickie’s own interest was less detached ; the hunt for 
the Treasure still appealed to him as the choicest part 
of the adventure. 

“Do you think,’ asked he, “that R. Nutt will 
have left much Treasure, and that we have any chance 
of discovering it ?”’ 

Carew laughed. ‘‘ The Pirate’s Hoard is what 
attracts you, Dickie. The Pirate’s Hoard, in five 
reels, featuring Richard Grenville! We will amuse 
ourselves later on, if you like, upon Golden Cap at the 
exciting game of treasure hunting, but it will be little 
more than a game. Even in hard cash, in money’s 
worth, that sea chest and those books of R. Nutt’s 
composition are worth ten times more than any gold 
or silver which he may have collected and buried. 
What you treasure hunters won’t get into your thick 
heads is this: first, that a pirate’s hoard which seemed 
a lot of money three hundred years ago has now not 
a twentieth part of the purchasing power it had then, 
and secondly, that pirates, like other robbers, made 
very little for themselves out of their crimes. They 
had to pay their associates and to bribe a whole 
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countryside to secure their own safety. To R. Nutt 
of 1620 five thousand pounds in bullion would have 
seemed an immense fortune; for him its purchasing 
power would have represented a hundred thousand 
of our bedraggled Treasury Notes. But five thousand 
pounds in bullion would, in 1920, be merely five 
thousand pounds—no more,\no less than its worth 
in metal. In coin it would fetch a bit more ; it would 
have a numismatic value. Anyhow, in comparison 
with these manuscripts, it would scarcely repay the 
labour of a hunt. I will help you to find the Treasure, 
for the fun of the thing and to amuse my dear sweet- 
heart Betty, but to be quite frank with you I don’t 
value the Treasure at a rap. For all I care it may 
remain for ever buried upon Golden Cap.” 

“ Wait,’ warned Dickie—“ wait till you have read 
more of these papers and got the fever of the chase 
into your blood. You will then be as hot after Le 
Treasure as Betty or Bill or J.” 


CHAPTER VII 


SiR MICHAEL TALBOT CAREW declined to be hurried. 
It was at the end of September that he grappled 
R. Nutt’s big folio volumes to his bosom and departed 
with them in a taxicab, but it was not until towards 
the end of March, six months later, that he broke 
silence concerning them. To Betty’s urgent appeals 
for information he returned affectionate ‘chaffing 
replies in which the papers and the Treasure were 
not so much as mentioned. To Dickie, whom he 
frequently met at the common board of their Club, 
he was slightly more communicative. ‘I am pro- 
gressing quite well,’ he said, “‘ but it is a tough job. 
I spend hours sometimes clearing up a single obscure 
allusion. The Treasure? Yes, I have found one or 
two references to it. There is something very odd 
indeed about that Treasure, and the mystery of it 
is beginning to intrigue even me. I will get to the 
bottom of the puzzle if only because I hate to be 
baffled. No, Dickie, not yet. When my job is done 
I will put all the cards on the table, but till then I 
hold my hand up, This is poker, Dickie, not bridge, 
and our friend R. Nutt is no ordinary player.” 

Dickie went down to Instow to spend Christmas with 
his mother and Betty. Mike Carew, who had been 
ingenuously invited by Betty to come down with his 
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wife, bluntly declined without the pretence of an 
apology. “‘ Betty, my angel,’ he wrote, “ you are a 

dear thing, and I should enjoy nothing better than 

to hold your hand and to kiss you under the mistletoe. 

But these pleasures can be purchased too dearly. 

None of your seductive pumpings for me. It is not 

Mike Carew whom you have invited, but R. Nutt, him 

of the Bearded Head. No thanks, my dear. Here I 

stay, and here R. Nutt stays. You will learn all about 

him in due course, which will be at my time, not 
yours.” 

‘“‘ Mike is a coward,” observed Betty, when she read 
this refusal of her artful hospitality: “he knows that 
if I could get him alone with me for half an hour I 
would turn him inside out.”’ 

It was towards the end of March that Mike sent a 
long letter and a large packet of typed script to Dickie 
Grenville, and declared that he had broken the back of 
his heavy task. It was not yet nearly at an end, but 
he was able, he said, to report progress. 

“T am now able to tell you precisely what I have 
done and to convey to you the preliminary results of 
my investigations. You may have found my methods 
somewhat exasperating, and even now may feel that 
I do not tell what you are most keen to learn. But I 
have good reasons. We shall not discover where 
R. Nutt’s Treasure lies, or of what it consists, until 
we have made a profound study of his personality. 
He was no common sea rover. I am convinced from 
his journals that he was a man of big brain and of big 
heart. It will take all the masculine intelligence of 
you and me and all of Betty’s subtle feminine intuition 
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to read Nutt’s mind correctly. There is no definite 
material clue to the Treasure; none of those plans 
with distances and bearings marked, and a red cross set 
down to indicate the place of deposition, with which 
writers of treasure stories always gratify their readers. 
_The whole problem is one of psychology. Betty, who 
has an uncanny faculty for reading the hearts of her 
fellow-creatures, will be of greater value in this 
investigation than either of us dull male folk. Shewas, | 
I am convinced, right when she declared to you upon 
Golden Cap that the Treasure stares in the face those 
who have eyes to see. We must all of us cultivate 
the proper kind of sight. For this reason I am sending 
you first a note explaining precisely who R. Nutt 
was and the sort of man he was. I have explained the 
times and circumstances in which he lived and the 
influences which worked upon him. These influences 
were so powerful, so all-powerful, that I have obtained 
the help of literary skill greater than my own in setting 
them forth effectively. 

“My initial task, one which involved many weeks 
of hard labour, was to reduce the whole of the Log and 
Journals to a form in which they could be easily read. 
I dictated them word by word to my secretary, who 
typed the whole thing in modern spelling and intro- 
duced punctuation and paragraphing. She tells me 
that the Log exceeds a hundred thousand words, and 
that the Journal—which is a personal narrative covering 
about four years from 1624 to 1628—runs to no less 
than three hundred thousand words. Nutt’s narrative 

is as long as Dickens’s David Copperfield, four times as 
long as the average modern novel. When I had 
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thus got the Log and the Journal, as it were, ready to 
my hand I went through them and appended copious 
notes. A great deal of this annotation was simple © 
enough for a specialist like myself, but here and there 
it was necessary to undertake considerable researches. 
Much remains still to be done before the Log can be 
published in full with my notes. I propose, with your 
permission, to continue the work with a view to 
publication, because nothing to compare with it in 
fulness or in interest exists in any of our libraries. 
With the Journal I have dealt differently, as I will’ 
presently explain. 

“Now for some details. R. Nutt was one Richard 
_ Nutt, or Nut, who was born at Lympstone, a small 
village near the mouth of the estuary of the Exe, 
about the year 1589. He was thus about thirty-one 
years old when the Log begins and thirty-five when the 
Journal opens. I date his birth from the fact, men- 
tioned casually, that his father was away at the time 
taking part in the Drake-Norreys Expedition to Lisbon. 
Nutt’s family were sea folk; and though I cannot 
discover any precise connection between him and those 
two historical figures, John and Robert Nutt, there 
must have been one. All three were natives of Lymp- 
stone, a village so small that the Nutts living there must 
have been closely related. Richard Nutt makes no 
reference to any deep-sea voyages. He was essentially 
a sailor of the Channel and its approaches; he knew 
intimately every inch of the coast on both sides from the 
Scillies to Portland and Cherbourg and was equally 
familiar with the Bay of Biscay. He could play a 
game. of hide-and-seek with anyone in and about the 
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Narrow Seas. His quartermaster, Nimrod Mercurius, 
was no less skilful, and the pair of them in their small 
ship of shallow draught—which Nutt says was a ‘ verie 
floatie bark ’—could, under most circumstances, baffle 
any official attempts to catch them. 

“We may call Nutt a sea robber, but only in the 
sense in which almost every mariner of the times was a 
robber. The difference between him and practically 
every English sailor who put forth from an English port 
was one ofdegree. Allupon occasion were sea robbers ; 
Nutt was one exceptionally bold and successful. But 
he was much more than that. He was an authorised 
privateer, entitled to fly the war Cross of St. George. 
In order that you and Betty may understand his status, 
the patrons whom he enjoyed and the enemies who 
sought his life, you must grasp the general conditions 
of the Narrow Seasin his day. Upto the Tudor times, 
when attempts were made to police the Channel with 
royal ships, robbery’and sea trade went on side by side. 
The mariners of the old Cinque Ports robbed the men of 
Yarmouth and Poole and Portsmouth as cheerfully 
and indifferently as they robbed their hereditary foreign 
enemies of Dunkirk, or Normandy or Brittany. They 
sailed the seas with a tiller or sheet in one hand and a 
sword in the other. And all the while Dutch and 
Norman and Genoese and Spanish traders and sea 
robbers acted in precisely the same way in so far as their 
skill and strength permitted. There was no protection 
for the ship or life of a trader except the boldness of his 
heart and the strength of his own right arm. National 
wars came and went, but private unofficial wars went 
on without ceasing. Now and then when a shipmaster, 
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foreign or English, became more than ordinarily 
successful as a robber he was singled out for special 
attention, pursued, caught, and hanged. What I 
want to make clear is that the passage from the trader 
and robber to the professional pirate was one merely 
of degree. By modern reckoning all sailors, English 
or foreign, were pirates. In Tudor times, and especially 
during the later years of Elizabeth when the English 
Navy under Hawkins was developed into a real fighting 
force, piracy in the Narrow Seas Janguished. Mariners 
turned their attention to the Spanish Indies, where 
much more was to be won and much less to be risked. 
A slightly defended Spanish settlement in Central 
America or the West Indies was very easy meat for a 
well-found English ship. So trading combined with 
sea robbery passed from the Channel to the western 
Atlantic. Our sailors, our Drakes and our Hawkinses, 
were unchanged. They sailed with the tiller in one 
hand and a sword in the other. The tiller had become 
a wheel and the sword had been reinforced by ship 
guns, but in essence the English sea trader was a sea 
robber as he always had been. 

“‘ Queen Elizabeth died, and there followed James, a 
mean-souled poltroon who let the English Fleet rot at 
its anchorages. Peace was patched up with Spain and 
the fighting spirit of England indulged itself in private 
enterprises. Buccaneering in the western Atlantic 
continued and robbery in the Narrow Seas returned. 
Many naval ship captains made ill-supported attempts 
to police the Channel, many of the more outrageous 
pirates were caught and hanged, but robbery went 
on practically unchecked. You may ask how unde! 
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these conditions legitimate trade was carried on at all; 
the reply is that the seas were wide and that the 
ships were few. Even in days when the Narrow 
Seas ‘swarmed’ with pirates, when, in the words of 
one royal officer, “ Egypt was never more infested with 
caterpillars than the Land’s End with Biscayners,’ 
vessels could cross again and again between English 
and French ports, and could pass up and down the 
Channel, without being overhauled by a pirate. And 
yet in a certain restricted sense, applicable to the wide 
sea (for it is wide to a small sailing ship though always 
called Narrow) the Channel did swarm with the ‘ fatal 
and perfidious barks’ of many pirates. All nations 
contributed their quota. We read of Dunkirkers, 
Normans, Spaniards, Biscayners, Turks, and Sallee 
Rovers from the coast of Algiers. As traders in 
merchandise and in slaves, and as pirates, these foreign 
‘ships roamed about the Channel and the Severn Sea, 
and haunted the sea approaches between Ushant and 
Land’s End. It was in order to deal with these foreign 
rovers that bold seamen like Richard Nutt were com- 
missioned and protected by officials of the King’s 
Government. 

“In 1624, when Nutt’s soul opens, his position 
was somewhat as follows. He held letters of marque 
from Sir George Calvert, Secretary of State, as a 
privateer engaged in putting down foreign pirates - 
within the Narrow Seas. Calvert—whose name appears 
-in Nutt’s papers as ‘Sr. Geo.—had founded the 
plantation of Newfoundland and was specially anxious 
that ships taking out men and stores for his pet 
colony should not be molested. Nutt held a roving 
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-comiission to attack and plunder foreign pirates, and 
there was some arrangement by which he was remuner- 
ated for his work. I gather that he got half of the 
realised value of the goods captured from foreign 
rovers. It was an arduous and dangerous occupation, 
and one in which Nutt gained few fat prizes and drew 
many blanks. The foreign pirate ships were armed as 
powerfully as he was, and, though most of them had 
little stomach for fighting, he now and then caught a 
Tartar. It was therefore almost inevitable that his 
mind, intent upon paying the expenses of his ship and 
crew and earning a living wage for himself, should turn 
to the far easier job of robbing the ships of his fellow- 
countrymen. Not only was there less fighting to do, 
but there was more plunder—for Nutt had not to 
account to ‘ Sr. Geo.’ for any share in English spoils. 
“Although he was a man of quite exceptional 
audacity, he did not make a habit of robbing his own 
countrymen. Influences were at work to keep him upon 
the lines of legitimate privateering—chasing and 
attacking foreign rovers—as you will read in due time. 
But now and then he did indulge himself in a robbery 
which for sheer daring impudence attracted wide 
attention towards himself. He was, perhaps, a little 
too sure of the protection of Sir George Calvert to 
trouble much about other authorities. It was in 
consequence of one or two captures of English ships 
and cargoes that he becamie notorious and an object 
of pressing interest to Sir John Eliot, the Vice-Admiral 
of Devon, and to the King’s officers who were, from 
time to time, Admirals of the Narrow Seas. His 
relations with Sir John Eliot, whom he calls ‘ Sr. Jo.,’ 
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_ were very queer indeed. One of the duties of the 
Vice-Admiral of Devon was to arrest pirates who 
‘entered ports within his jurisdiction and to confiscate 
their ships and goods. But since he had no forces 
whatever, not even a boat or a village constable, his 
duties in this respect were not easy to discharge, 
though he was granted, as an inducement to effort, 
the pirate’s goods as a fee for his services. Sir John 
Eliot tried by guile to effect that which he could not 
execute byforce. He judged that, sooner or later, Nutt 
would overstep the bounds of prudence and find 
his neck in imminent danger of a halter. He offered 
therefore a sort of floating undated free pardon which 
Nutt could earn at any time by coming in and surrender- 
_ing his ship and goods. In other words, he provided 
_ Nutt with a secure bolt-hole in time of urgent need. 

“ But there was a third party who had nothing to 
do with Sir George Calvert, the Secretary of State, or 
with Sir John Eliot, the Vice-Admiral of Devon. 
This was the ‘ Capytayne’ who happened to fill the 
office of Admiral of the Narrow Seas and who roamed 
about in a King’s ship upon his lawful occasions. 
The Admiral was eager for an excuse and an oppor- 
tunity to capture Nutt, and any other pirate, for the 
capture meant prize money for himself and his crew. 
The situation was further complicated by the fact 
that Sir John Eliot’s patron and superior was Bucking- 
ham, the Lord High Admiral, who was also, as head 
of the King’s Navy, the superior of the Admiral of 
‘the Narrow Seas. When we remember that almost 
every official in those days was blatantly corrupt, 
and that Nutt was a rich prize for anyone who could 
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make use of him or get hold of him, we shall realise 
how busy were the official intrigues of which he formed _ 
the fully conscious and cynically humorous centre. 

“ Reflect for a moment upon the position as it 
presented itself to the shrewd eyes of Richard Nutt 
himself, Sir George Calvert did not want him to be 
interfered with so long as he captured foreign pirates _ 
under his letter of marque and brought in their ships 
and cargoes to be sold in English ports. Half of the 
proceeds were due to the King’s Exchequer, but we 
may be very sure that this half was handled by a good 
many sticky official fingers and had become a lot less 
than half before it reached its proper destination. 
An active privateer, such as Richard Nutt, was a 
comfortable annuity to the Secretary of State’s office, 
and no one there was willing that he should be cap- : 
tured by the Admiral of the Narrow Seas or driven 
to surrender to Sir John Eliot. The motives which 
impelled Sir John Eliot and the Admiral were similar ; 
both wanted to make a prize of Nutt for what they 
could get out of him. His Excellency the Duke of 
Buckingham was divided in his sentiments. As Lord > 
High Admiral it was his official duty to support the 
‘Capytayne’ in putting down piracy in the Narrow 
Seas; as the patron and superior of the Vice-Admiral 
of Devon it was his desire to assist Sir John Eliot to 
make what he could out of his thankless and unpaid 
office. In actual practice his Excellency—he was the 
first Englishman to be allowed or to assume this — 
Italian form of respectful address—seems to have 
leaned towards Sir John Eliot—who later on became | 
one of his most persistent Parliamentary enemies— 
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and to have taken care that the Admiral in charge of 
the Narrow Seas was ordered off upon some distant 
duty in Scotland or Ireland whenever his pressure upon __ 
Richard Nutt looked like becoming dangerous. The 
_ wheels within wheels all through this extraordinary 
_ business—which, mind you, is thoroughly in keeping 
with what we know of those strange times—tended 
all the while to clog one another and Nutt pursued 
his occasions, lawful and unlawful, with mighty little 
hindrance. It was those other influences, to which I 
have referred, which kept him mainly upon the path 
of legitimate privateering. It was only now and then, 
at the beginning and at the end of the period covered 
by the Journal, that he lapsed into lawless piracy 
and robbed his own fellow-countrymen. But what he 
did then was so audacious that the effects lasted for 
a long while. 

“ His ship was a small one of 120 tons, well armed, 
He had one officer, whom he calls his quartermaster 
and partner, and twenty-three men. He was under- 
manned, for it would have required fully forty men to 
work his ship and serve his guns and to provide a 
margin for casualties and sickness, Fifty men would 
not have been too many for duty, though the ship 
would have been overcrowded with this number. 
He never cruised in the winter. He was out from early 
in April to the end of October but laid up in some 
estuary—usually in the Exe—during the dark and 
stormy months. This was the common practice of 
those days. Except for brief passages in the narrowest 
part of the Channel, the winter was a close time both 
for legitimate traders and for their illegitimate enemies, _ 
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the rovers. Nutt had a house of his own at Lyme}; it 
stood right upon the sea near the old Fort and hard by 
the outlet of the small river Buddle. 

“Lyme had its conveniences as a place of retreat. 
It was on the border of Dorset, though at that time 
I fancy it was reckoned to be a part of Devon, just 
as West Stonehouse, beyond the mouth of the Tamar, 
counted then as Devon and not as Cornwall. Nutt 
could at a moment’s notice take refuge in Dorset 
outside the jurisdiction of Devon. His property would 
all be in a portable form-—except, of course, his house _ 
—as was all property then. Land, houses, and bullion 
were practically the only forms of investment. His 
ship, which had the beautiful name of the Wild Swan 
of Abbotsbury, was safe from arrest. Nimrod Mercurius 
and a nucleus crew remained on board all through the 
winter months. Their vessel lay aground in shoal 
water; it could not be approached by any craft 
except boats, and Nimrod’s guns would have made 
short work of them. Nutt at Lyme, and Nimrod 
Mercurius somewhere up towards Topsham in the 
Estuary of the Exe, were quite secure and comfortable ; 
they had plenty of time to clean and refit the Wild 
Swan and to make plans for the future. The ship was 
not very well found, but then few ships were. Those 
_ of the Royal Navy, in the miserable degenerate days 
of the early Stuarts, were rotten from truck to keel. 
You will be familiar with the contemporary accounts 
of the Expedition to Cadiz in 1625 and will know 
to what a lamentable extent the Navy had been- 
neglected. Nutt did what he could to keep his ship 
serviceable, but the costs of running her were heavy 
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and he did not often make a really rich capture. He 
- was a man careful of his money—he had given during 
the period of the Journal hostages to fortune—and 
he possibly made some savings. But dismiss, as I said 
at first, from your minds the notion that he ever was 
the owner of vast hoards. His buried Treasure has 
other interests for us than-its monetary value, and 
in any event it is not your property or mine. Weare out 
to find it—I am as set upon this as you or Betty— 
but our impulse is the pursuit of sport, not of wealth. 

““ Now I come at last to the Journal. I have sketched 
for you the relations which existed between Nutt and 
the Higher Powers of his time, and have used the 
names of those who filled the offices of Secretary of 
State, of Vice-Admiral of Devon, and of Lord High © 
‘Admiral when the Journal begins in 1624. As the 
years went on the individual holders of these positions 
changed, But, speaking broadly, Nutt’s relations with 
the successors remained substantially unchanged. He 
remained a goose who laid golden eggs for the Secretary 
of State’s office and an object there of solicitude. 
He remained, so long as there was recorded to his 
discredit an unpardoned act of piracy, a rich fish 
whom the Vice-Admiral of Devon longed to entice 
into his pardon-baited net. And he remained a pos- 
sible fount of prize money for the Admiral of the 
Narrow Seas. All these avaricious and not very compe- 
tent potentates looked to Nutt to earn or to provide 
_ dividends for them, and Nutt allowed them to compete 
with one another and, so far as concerned his safety, 
to cancel one another out. In the end he suffered 
disaster, as you will read. In the end his fragile pot, 
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which for years had gaily swum down stream amidst — 
the brazen official pots, came into collision with one 
of them and was smashed. All this you will read of 
in the Journal. 

“ That Journal is a document cf absorbing human 
interest. It is so unlike the Log in construction and 
style that, except for the handwriting, it is difficult 
to believe that both documents were the work of one 
man. The Log is terse and businesslike, full of nautical. 
details, and full too of references to the officials with — 
whom Nutt maintained such equivocal relations. It © 
contains accounts of his captures and of his expenses. 
One might almost construct a profit and loss account 
of Nutt’s many voyages from the materials furnished 
by the Log. But though fully detailed in these respects 
the Log tells us nothing of the man himself; that is 
the office of the Journal. In contrast with the Log, 
a bald record of fact, the Journal is literature. It is 
immensely voluminous, it is written without a scrap — 
of self-consciousness, and it is infused with a simple — 
candour which one never finds in personal narratives 
written for publication. in this Journal we have © 
revealed to us the naked heart of Richard Nutt, a 
sea robber of the early seventeenth century. The style 
is that of a man whose English has been unspoiled 

by cheap reading. It is the simple plain direct style 
of the seamen’s narratives in Hakluyt. In his native 
village of Lympstone he must have learned to read 
and write, to read no doubt the Authorised Version, 
- that well of pure English. There is nothing about him 
_ of the West Country Puritan. Though he cannot 
approach Walter Raleigh in purity and grace of style, © 
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he writes much more like Raleigh than like the typical 
Devonshire sailors. He was a member of the Reformed 
Church of England and singularly free from bigotry 
towards the older Church of his fathers. There is no 
savage Plymouth Protestantism about him, I fancy 
that his ancestors must at one time have been small 
' squires and that the passage for them from the old 
to the reformed religion was slow and almost imper- 
ceptible, It was, as you know, in many country dis- 
tricts, especially in Devon. There was no violent break. 
with the old Church and therefore no hostility towards: 
it. I am careful to get this into your noddle, Dickie, 
because Nutt’s Journal tells in the main his relations — 
with the Breton girl whom he picked up at sea and 
whom he made his wife. She was a Roman Catholic,. 
There are long passages in that Journal which I, a. 
hardened married man of.over fifty, read with tears 
in my eyes. It is a beautiful story and, for us, more 
than that. It contains, I am convinced, the key to 
Nutt’s character, that key which we must grasp 
before we begin to understand what he did with his 
_ Treasure. Betty, I am sure, will love the Journal, 
though she scoffs at all expressions of sentiment. 
For here we have a man speaking out of the depths 
of his heart. In brief, the Journal tells how Nutt 
plucked his future wife out of the sea, of how they 
lived and loved and sailed together, and of how in the 
end disaster overtook them. Some time J should like 
Betty and you to read the whole story as I have read 
it, but for the present you must be content with a very 
greatly abridged version. The original manuscript, 
on ai cs gan of my secretary who has typed every 
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word, is as long as David Copperfield. Its translation — 
covers more than a thousand closely-typed sheets. 

“ What I did was this. About Christmas, three 
months ago, I came to the conclusion that the con- 
densation of the Journal into a connected narrative 
of handy length was far beyond my poor skill. I am 
an historian, not a novelist, and besides all my time 
was taken up with the study of the Log, from which ~ 
I have extracted those particulars about Nutt and 
‘Sr. Geo.,’ ‘ Sr. Jo.,’ and ‘ Hys. Excie.,’ which I have 
conveyed to you in the early part of this memorandum. 
So I sought the assistance of a friend of ours who is 
a bit of a storyteller and who was likely to be attracted 
by the subject. At first he was extremely reluctant 
to do what I wanted done. He declared, after reading 
Nutt’s Journal in my ‘translation,’ that it was far 
too good to be spoiled by excisions which would leave 
no more than a tenth part remaining. Before he would 
sub-edit in so cruel a fashion a priceless original 
might his blue pencil wither into chalk dust and his 
writing hand drop off at the wrist! Then, finding him 
obdurate, I proposed that he should compose in his 
own way and in his own language a modern précis of 
Nutt’s full seventeenth century story. My suggestion 
rather flattered him—you know the harmless vanity 
of the animal. He started in to rewrite Nutt, though, 
to do him justice, he protested all the while that his 
version was the palest whisky and water in comparison 
with Nutt’s rich, full-bodied wine. It is his modern 
version which I send you now. Upon the whole it is 
not badly done. It does retain some of the atmosphere 
of the original, and it does concentrate attention upon 
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those personal charactéristics of Nutt which I specially 
_ want you to study. Here we have Nutt the Channel 
rover and the very human lover. Here we have the 
Bearded Man of our sea chest and our manuscripts _ 
restored to something like life. For my part I would 
_ never read the modern version while I had the original 
to browse over and, between ourselves, to cry over. 
The crabbed, abbreviated, illegible original for me all 
the time. I dislike even my word-for-word translation 
in its stark literalness of typed script. But for you 
and for Betty the abridged and modernised story will 
yield that concentrated essence of Richard Nutt in 
which I want you to steep yourselves, 

“When you have carefully read what Isend you here- 
with please dispatch this note and the enclosed script 
to Betty for her perusal. Then both of you, if you can, 
come at once to me. I shall then be in a position to 
tell you all that I have discovered about Nutt’s Treasure 
and all that I think about it.” 


Dickie Grenville laid down Mike Carew’s long letter 
of which the text has just been given. He frowned 
thoughtfully. He also, one may conjecture, would 
have preferred the full story as told by Richard Nutt 
himself to any modern abridgment. For he also was a 
humble student of the sea. But since for awhile the 
voluminous mountain of manuscript was withheld from 
him, he tore from Carew’s attenuated mouse the wrap- 
pings whichsecuredit. Thisis what he read, anda day 
or two later dispatched by registered post to his sister 


Betty. 
END OF BOOK I 
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CHAPTER VIII 


ONE fine morning in July nearly three hundred years - 


_ ago, two English ships lay in that lovely land-locked 


harbour through which the River Dart, winding down 
between steep Devonshire hills, passes towards the 
open sea. Near the concealed mouth, guarded on 
either hand by lofty rocks, a merchant ship was moored 
against the wooden jetty of Kingswear on the left bank. 
She was built in the fashion of fifty years earlier, very 
lofty and high charged at bow and stern, very low cut 
down at the waist. Her outline was almost that ofa 
pair of curved pincers. She was of some two hundred 
tons, short and broad, and lying squat upon the water 
like a heavily laden barrel. Much like a barrel she was. 
Her sides fell inwards as they rose towards the waist 
and the fore and after castles, she was bluff at the bows 
and nearly flat astern. The Black. Dog, which was 
completing her loading for the voyage to the plantation 
in the New found land of the north-west, showed in 
every curve and line her direct descent from the’ 
ancestral West Country ‘‘ buss,” which was originally 
little more than a big cask, cut lengthways, fitted with 
mast and sail, and thrown upon the face of the waters. 
Yet, though in appearance lubberly and clumsy be- 
yond belief, the old Black Dog could waddle across the 
Atlantic at three or four knots—when the wind blew 
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- kindly—and could waddle back again, carrying all 


the while a great quantity of cargo. She was a weight | 
carrier and no racer, a peaceful trader and no fighter— 
though she did carry a gallant tier of guns upon her 
main deck close to the waterline. 

In a smooth sea and when an enemy had ranged 
himself alongside these guns might have been fired with 
effect ; but since the ports had to be closed tightly in 
the slightest swell, and the guns themselves had to be 
_ lashed firmly lest they should take charge and batter 
in the oaken sides, the Black Dog cannot be regarded as 
seriously armed, even for defence. In the course of her 
long life she had been attacked many times, and sacked 
many times, but since no sea rover ever wished to be 
burdened with her as a prize, and there was no simple 
means by which so stout timbered a tub of a craft 
could be sunk, she was always restored to her skipper 
and crew after the cream of her cargo had been 
skimmed. There was, even in those rough days, a 
freemasonry of the sea and much more of robbery 
than of wanton murder. The Black Dog was now 
preparing for her long voyage as placidly as if sea 
rovers did not exist, and as if the Atlantic were no 
wider and offered no more hazardous a crossing than 
the English Sea itself. 

' Amile or so higher up the river, and moored close in 
to the right side, the Dartmouth side, was a very 
different type of vessel. Her stern works were high, as 
they always were in days when the peril of being pooped 
by following seas was ever present in the minds of 
mariners and ship-constructors. Above her rudder 
towered two tiers of cabins and deckhouses, whence 
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stern windows gave upon a wide gallery. But forward 
_ of the after-castle her bulwarks ran in clean unbroken 
lines to the stem, where they converged into the bow- 

sprit—a very heavy spar, almost amast. Beneaththe 
_bowsprit and but a short distance above the waterline 

_ projected a huge beak against which the oncoming 

| waves split and broke when the vessel was at sea. The 

| Wild Swan of Abbotsbury was race-built, and though her 

i upper deck was open amidships, giving access to the 

_ main gundeck below, her sides were unbroken by a 

waist. And seeing that she sailed always in ballast 

| without cargo—save only when uponreturn to port with 

_ the spoils of adventure—the nine-pounder guns upon 

_her broadside were well clear of the water and could 
_ be served freely in a moderate seaway. ‘This was the 
_ famous ship commanded by Richard Nutt, and always 

distinguished at the main truck by his private cog- 

- nisance—a blue flag embroidered in white thread with 

the initials R. N. and the outline of a Bearded Head. 

The Wild Swan carried three masts. The fore and 

- mainmasts, short stiff spars, each bore yards for two 

square sails ; the small mizzen, right astern and spring- 

ing out of the high quarterdeck, bore a single lateen 
sail. There was yet another sail to her equipment—of 
which the value is to us something of a puzzle—a 
small square sail erected precariously at the end of the 
bowsprit. Just now on this July morning all the sails 

‘of the Wild Swan were snugly furled, there was no 
movement upon her decks, the “ House Flag’”’ of R, 
Nutt flapped peacefully in the light breeze which came 

off the moor to the north, and R. Nutt himself was 

_taking the pleasant air of the morning upon his own 
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quarterdeck in company with his chief officer and 
partner Nimrod Mercurius. 

Nimrod was over forty, some half a dozen years older 
than his skipper. Both men, by modern standards, 
were young; by their own standards Nimrod had 
passed the prime of life and Nutt was close upon middle 
age. They were hard, hard times. Life in them was 
one long struggle against disease, and though the fittest 
survived they did not pass through the sore struggle 
unscathed. The hearts of our ancestors were stout, but 
their bodies were frail. and sickly. Nutt and his 
quartermaster Nimrod Mercurius were no strong, burly 
seamen; they were short and slight and deeply 
pock-marked. Though they had survived in the 
struggle for existence the burden of life had pressed 
heavily upon them. Their short clipped beards might 
conceal the deep lines which salt winds and hard living 
had scored upon their faces, but in their deep-set, weary 
eyes could be read a tale of long-drawn-out suffering. 
Yet their good Devon hearts were stout, and even now, 
as they talked together upon that topic of ever-present 
urgency for sea adventurers—ways and means—their 
sad eyes would lighten with a flash of native humour. 
The season for them had been unfavourable. Half, 
and the better half, was gone already and little profit 
had accrued to the Wild Swan. During their cruises 
as privateers they had drawn few prizes and many 
blanks. Many of the rovers which they had chased, 
vessels built always for speed, had shown the Wild 
Swan their heels, though she was reputed to be of a 
fleetness worthy of her name. Others had been too 
heavily gunned and manned for profitable attack. 
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: Some others, too, when overtaken had proved to be 
empty, caught prematurely before they could enrich 


their holds with the spoils of piracy. There is nothing 
more exasperating to a privateer than the profitless 
capture of anempty pirate. ‘“‘ Give them time, Nutt,” 
the Secretary Sir George had often said. ‘‘ Permit 
them the opportunity to stuff themselves and then 


make your onfall. An empty rover is of no worth to 


you or to me or to His Majesty’s service.” And 
Richard Nutt, interpreting his instructions in the 
spirit as in the letter, had upon occasion watched 
a Turk or a Sallee rover at work upon a fat British 
ship, watched from a convenient distance until the 
work of plunder had been completed, and then in 
his turn had swooped and plucked clean the 


plunderer. 
The season had been bad. The costs of the Wild 


Swan were heavy and continuous. There were stores 


to be purchased and a crew of twenty-three men to be 
paid. Much money had to be spent ashore upon 
tavern keepers and maritime loafers so that in 
emergency the help of friends might be counted 
to the ship’s credit. It was with English rovers 
in the seventeenth century as with English smugglers 
several generations later—the interest of the sea- 
board and of the country-side adjoining needed to be 
liberally purchased. This meant a steady drain of 
resources which could not be foraens at the peril of 
the rover’s necks. 

Just as the Wild Swan’s captain and quartermaster 
were considering how they might most speedily and 
effectively refill their sadly depleted treasure chest, 
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a boat drew up alongside and a burly, prosperous- — 
looking man climbed in over the bulwarks. They 
knew him for a well-to-do merchant who at that time 
_ was discharging the high office of Mayor of Dartmouth. 
The Mayor’s big warehouse and landing-stage stood © 
upon the water’s edge not far from where the Wild 
Swan lay at her moorings. 

His Worship had come upon business and wasted 
little time in the preliminaries of courtesy. 

“Do you know that ship yonder at Kingswear ? ”’ 
he asked. : 

“Surely,” replied Nutt. “She is the Black Dog of 
Plymouth, Captain Nick Porter. Nick and I were 
boys together, he of Starcross and I of Lympstone, 
with only the width of a river between our places of 
birth. We played together and sailed together in the 
days when both of us were young.” 

“So he is a friend of yours,’ grumbled the 
Mayor. 

‘“* Friend, yes, your Honour. But though [love Nick 
Porter and he, though no swimmer, has plunged over- 
‘board to save me from the cold death which waits upon 
seamen, he and I have struggled upon occasion as the 
most doughty of rivals. There is no friendship in 
business, Mr. Mayor of Dartmouth.”’ 

“T was sure of that,” said the Mayor, relieved. 
“‘T do not doubt that Captain Porter is a bold man and — 
worthy, but just now I hate him. In his ship yonder 
he has loaded for the God-forgotten plantations of | 
Newfoundland all those beautiful hogsheads of West 
Indian sugar and those casks of Tobacco from Virginny 
upon which I had counted for my season’s trade. My 
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customers of Totnes and Teignmouth and Ashburton, 
yea too of Exeter itself, are all clamouring that I fill © 
their orders. Their messengers beset me daily now 
that the season is ripe for fulfilment. And yet what 
can I do? All the hogsheads and casks which I 
commanded to be sent have been taken from me 
and loaded upon that Black Dog for those pestilent 
plantations which His Lordship Sir George favours, 
and which he makes fat at the cost of his starving 
_fellow-countrymen.”’ 

‘Still I do not understand,” said Nutt patiently. 
“Tf the sugar and the tobacco were yours, ordered 
-and paid for by you, how could they pass to the Black 
- Dog for behoof of the Newfoundland plantations ? ” 

“‘ They were ordered,” explained his Worship, ‘‘ but 
not paidfor. I donot pay until I take delivery. The 
sugar from Hispaniola was discharged last month at 
Plymouth, and the tobacco was borne hither from 
Bristol, its port of arrival. Both were due for delivery 
into my warehouses. But three weeks gone there 
came from London a special officer who bore the Secre- 
tary of State’s warrant, and by his order all my hogs- 
heads of sugar and all my beautiful casks of tobacco, 
mine upon which I had counted to fulfil the demands of 
my customers, all were requisitioned for Sir George’s 
pet plantations. He paid at a price fixed in the 
warrant, and the sugar and tobacco were delivered over 
to him. When I made my protest, very respectfully 
as became a poor and humble man, the officer flourished 
in my face his damnable warrant and asked who was I, 
a Mayor and a petty Mayor at that, to withstand his 
Lordship the Secretary.” 
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“‘T see,” said Nutt, smiling. “‘ By his power and the 
weight of his purse Sir George has cut out, stripped 
and left naked his Worship the Mayor of Dartmouth. 
It is an experience not uncommon for us folk. His 
Lordship is my master and your master. When he 
commands it is for us to suffer and endure.” 

““We have no call to suffer,’ said the Mayor. “ I will 
pay a price, a high price, for those hogsheads of sugar 
and for those casks of tobacco. There are fifty great 
hogsheads and fully a score of casks. They would 
cost you little in the getting and there would be great 


_ profit accruing for a bold man. Men account you bold, 


Richard Nutt.” 

‘* Ah, now you speak of matters upon which it is 
wiser to keep the mouth tight shut, Mr. Mayor. Sir 
George is our master and his arm is long.” 

‘““So is the voyage to Newfoundland, and it will be 
a year before the Black Dog returns. A year,’ wailed 
the Mayor, almost skipping upon Nutt’s quarterdeck 
in his agitation. “‘ It will be nigh upon a year before 
I can get a sufficiency of sugar and tobacco to discharge 
the orders of my customers. They will pass the winter 
with their food unsweetened and their pipes unlighted. 
They will curse me daily, through all the dark, cold 
days of winter. They will transfer their custom to 
those who do not suffer from requisitions of the 
Secretary of State and I shall be ruined. My ware- — 
houses will stand empty until they rot and fall about 
my head. And there, not a mile distant, lie those 
hogsheads and those casks which are mine and of 
which I have been bereft. Ough!” His Worship 
howled until both Nutt and Nimrod could no longer 
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conceal their laughter. “‘It is well for you to cackle 
and grin. It is not you who are faced with horrid 
‘ruin.’ 
| “ We are not far from it,’ murmured Nimrod. 
“You, too,’’ exclaimed the Mayor. ‘‘ Then being 
confronted with ruin your courage should wax bold 
as does mine. What are Captain Porter and the 
Black Dog to frighten men the like of you? ”’ 
Nutt smiled again. ‘‘ I am not afraid of Nick nor he 
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: of me. Nick owns the Black Dog and would fight to 
the death for the least of her sturdy old timbers. 


would accept her at a free gift, so that Nick has no ; 
call to fight. The cargo.that she bears is not his. 


But no one wishes to take her from him. No one 


He is paid to carry it, paid in advance always in 
accordance with his custom. If the cargo is taken 
from him, that is the fortune of the sea. It is a fortune 
which has befallen Nick Porter many a time. He 
endures it with patience, smiles, and goes on again. 
He is as well known in the English Sea as the rocks 
of the Eddystone. I believe that even the Turks love 
him, for he never comes to hurt from them. They 
never harm a hair of his head or a timber of his ship, 
yet they have boarded him many a time and taken toll 
of his cargo as often. Nick is wary. He never arouses 
wrath by vain resistance. If he carries powder, it is 
to trade with the Indians yonder; his guns are for 
show, not for hurt. He makes interest, too, with the 
Admiral of the Narrow Seas and as often as not secures 
escort till he reaches safe waters beyond the Scillies. 
Though often robbed, he no less often makes his 
voyages unharmed. Nick is the boldest and most 
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skilled of mariners. Few but he would adventure in 
so old and unhandy a tub to cross and recross the 
stormy Atlantic. Yet, I venture to believe, he would 
sail round the world in her, if profitable freight were 
forthcoming, and bring up safely in port again after 
three years or more of ocean buffets. Ifit were to harm 
Nick Porter, I would not, listen to you; I would 
Sooner pitch you over my side into the ditch. But 
seeing that Nimrod here and I are ourselves cast upon 
a leeshore with the rocks of ruin ahead of us, we will 
‘listen to what you have to say.” 

Nutt turned, and followed by Nimrod and the 
Mayor of Dartmouth descended to his cabin. which 
lay under the quarterdeck. He passed through, 
stooping to avoid the deck timbers, and emerged upon 
the wide stern gallery whence one looked over the 
lovely wooded hills between which flowed the peerless 
River Dart. 

’ “Now,” said Nutt, when the three men had lighted 
their pipes, “ you can talk freely here, Mr. Mayor.” 

The time passed, and with it the tide which had been 
flowing in from the open Channel through the narrow, 
rock-bound entrance to the harbour. There was no 
occasion for haste, since the Black Dog could not 
cast off from Kingswear until the ebb served to bear 
her forth. But while Nutt and his visitor were talking 
in the stern gallery Captain Porter was making ready 
his ship, loosening her sails, and putting ashore all 
the hamper with which her decks were littered. By 
the time the Mayor of Dartmouth had departed in 
his shore boat the tide had turned and the hour of 
noon approached. Nutt and Nimrod took their mid- 
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day dinner upon deck, as they always did when the 
‘weather served, and watched the merchant ship ahead 
of them slowly push off. They were in no hurry. 
The tide would ebb for six hours, and their ship, when | 
she did at last emerge from the harbour and set sail, 
could make up without trouble any start which the 

Black Dog had gained upon her. The Wild Swan, 
long, low, and race-built, was a famous sailer which 
with all canvas set in a strong breeze had ere now done 
seven knots for several hours together—a prodigious 
speed. "1 
‘‘T do not like that Mayor fellow,” observed Nimrod. - 
‘He would give us away as soon as not if his interest 
served.” 

“TI would not trust his Worship an inch,” agreed 
Nutt. ‘‘ But in this little matter he is in with us up 
to the neck, and I shall take good care to procure 
a writing which would imperil his head were he the 
Lord Mayor of London himself. Our treasure chest 
is not in a condition to make us over-particular, but 
if there is to be any risk of a noose I shall see to it 
that his Worship’s head is thrust firmly through the 
coils of the rope. Nick will laugh when he sees us 
follow him, Nimrod.’’ 

“Laugh! He will split his sides. And then pru- 
dently cast off the lashings on those hogsheads so 
as not to lose more of a fair wind than he can help. 
We cannot teach any tricks of the trade to old Nick 
Porter.” 

When at last the Wild Swan did slip out to sea, 
about four o’clock in the afternoon, the Black Dog 
was hull down to the south off the Start. Nutt piled 
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on all sail in the light breeze so as to near the chase 
before nightfall. Upon the lower edge of the main 
courses were laced strips of canvas calied bonnets, 
for these were the days before the use of reef points 
had made simple the control of sail area. With all 
his canvas drawing and the wind upon his starboard 
quarter Nutt rapidly overhauled the heavy old ship, 
which was rolling and tossing in the full swell of the 
Atlantic that pours through the wide entrance to the 
English Channel. As the W2ld Swan closed in her 
sails were reduced until at sunset she was moving 
slowly with both topsails furled. 

It was a clear night and neither vessel hung out 
those poor lanterns lighted by candles which were 
all that were then available as aids to navigation 
in the darkness. Between decks the lanthorns dimly 
glimmered. Nutt’s crew, as now, were divided into 
watches, and those below slung their hammocks from 
the deck beams between the guns on the maindeck 
or slept on mattresses beneath the timbers of the low 
forecastle. Nowhere was there comfortable headroom. 
Everywhere men stooped as they moved about, and 
around them was a noisome atmosphere strongly 
flavoured with bilge and candle-smoke. For Nutt and 
Nimrod in their cabins astern conditions were slightly 
more favourable, though not by much. Opinion, 
both ashore and afloat, was so strong upon the poison- 
ous quality of night air—under influence of which 
the seeds of disease were believed to be specially active 
and virulent—that neither of the officers ever ventured 
to open the big windows which gave upon the stern 
gallery. They slept, when off watch, as did the men, 
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}wrapt about by the fetid odours of a close, insanitary 
‘ship. 

_ At daybreak both ships were south of the Eddy- 
‘stone, the Wild Swan about two miles to windward. 
‘Nimrod was at the helm when Nutt came out from his 
‘cabin. ‘‘ We will close her now,” said he, ‘and fire 
‘a gun.” 

_ Sail was made rapidly, for Nutt’s crew were well 
‘disciplined and highly efficient, and within an hour 
the Wild Swan was no more than a pistol shot from the 
Black Dog’s quarter and still to windward. Then a 
nine-pounder spoke the well-understood language of 
the sea. There was no more than half a charge of 
‘powder, and no shot, for Nutt was a careful man and 
ammunition was hard to come by; but the bang of 
the well-rammed charge was most impressive, and 
delivered an order which Nick Porter was the last man 
to disregard. During the hours before sundown he 
had been watching the movements of his boyhood’s . 
companion, and now as the Wild Swan closed him 
he ordered hands to stand by the cargo-hoisting 
tackle which hung from his yards. “ The wind holds 
fair,’’ quoth he, “and Dick Nutt never wastes time 
in talk.’’ The lubberly bulk of the Black Dog came up — 
into the wind, and a boat, slung out at Nutt’s order, 
rapidly approached. 

Nutt came aboard himself, for the job upon which 
he was embarked was delicate and did not permit of 
blundering. 

“A fine morning and a fair sailing breeze,”’ said he 


politely. 
“Fine,” growled Nick. ‘‘ And what can I do for 
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Dick Nutt on this fine morning when he is losing for 

me the best of the sailing breeze?” 

“You have some hogsheads of sugar and casks of 
tobacco which I could do with, Nick. Fifty hogsheads 

and maybe a score of casks. I see that you have 

tackle handy. I will tie up alongside and you can 

sling them clear aboard me,” 

“ This is black piracy, Dick Nutt,’”’ said Porter. 

“Black as hell,” assented Nutt agreeably. “‘ Just 
get to work on that tackle, please.’ 

“The sugar and the tobacco are not mine,” said 
Nick, as he gave the order to hoist the hogsheads and 
casks into the. waist, “‘and your bit of sea robbery 
does no harm to Nick Porter. But as a friend I would 
warn you that your course is too near the wind and 
_ you may get taken aback, my friend. It is cargo 
requisitioned by Sir George’s warrant for his planta- 
tion in Newfoundland. His Lordship is a bitter man 
to cross.” 

““A firm friend, but a bad enemy,” said Nutt, 
“ I know him and I bear his commission—or rather His 
Majesty’s, God bless him. Yet nevertheless I want 
those hogsheads, Nick.’ 

“Call your ship alongside, then,” cried Nick testily, 
“ and waste no more time. It is a far cry to Newfound- 
land and home again. Sir George shall not hear of 
this from me except in due course of post, Dick Nutt. 
I owe you that much in friendship; I take it that 
letters of marque do not bring in so much as stark 
robbery.” 

“To speak the truth, I am near desperate, Nick,” 
observed Nutt, as the Wild Swan hauled up alongside 
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and the transfer of cargo began—‘‘ I am near desperate 
and taking long risks. In a year’s time I shall have 
made enough of interest with his Lordship to cover 
‘up this venture.” 

“Tam not grudging you the sugar and tobacco,” 
said Nick easily. ‘‘ I had sooner honest English folk 
got them than that they were wasted on those lonely 
plantations. I will throw you in a case or two of good 
gin for old friendship’s sake. You will need a drop — 
or two of strong spirit to cheer you on the way to 
Wapping. That is your course now, Dick, with Sir 
George a pushing you along it.’’ 

‘‘ Maybe,” assented Nutt indifferently. ‘‘ Maybe, 
also, threatened men live long. Sir John thought to 
have me away back when the Admiral chased me into 
the Cattwater at Plymouth. But I lay low until Sir 
George had cleared my path. It is always safer to make 
more enemies than one, old Nick.” 

“‘T wish you no harm, Dick. And now you will 
give me a receipt ? I have to account for my cargo 
against the manifest, and you would not have me 
robbed of my character for honesty ? ”’ 

Nutt laughed; the naive request appealed to his 
quick sense of humour. “ What a thing to ask!”’ 
he cried—‘“‘ a receipt from a black pirate! You and 
I, Nick, might be fat merchants sitting in our count- 
ing-house. Well, you shall not lose your character 
for honesty through me and I shall not lose mine for 
ready wit. Get me ink and paper and I will write 
what you will.” So, while the transfer of stolen 
soods was being completed, Richard Nutt wrote 
as follows g 
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“ Received by safe delivery overside from Nicholas 
Porter, Master of the good ship Black Dog, fifty hogs- 
heads of sugar and nineteen casks of tobacco, under 
threat of murder, pillage, and damnable sinkings. 
Captain Porter resisted not, for he lay helpless 
under my most powerful batteries of heavy ordnance. 
Yet he warned me of the perils of my villainous 
naughtiness, for which be' thanks. Signed on this 
eighteenth day of July, off the Eddystone.” Nutt 
signed his name, and then, to give this absurd screed 
a touch of verisimilitude he added his well-known 
cognisance, the initials R.N. and the sketch of a 
bearded head. 

Porter placed this decument carefully in his pouch. 
“Good luck,” said he, “and good-bye. If you are 
hanged while I be overseas, please send me safe 
word. I will put up a prayer for your sinful soul, 
Dick Nutt.” 

Towards nightfall, aided by a lucky slant of wind, 
the Wild Swan arrived off the mouth of the Dart and 
slipped on the flowing tide to her former moorings. | 
Eyes ashore were watching, for scarcely had night 
fallen dark than boats drew alongside and for half the’ 
night the cargo tackles were’ busy. When the sun 
rose again upon a dishonest world Nutt’s hold was. 
empty, but the Mayor of Dartmouth’s warehouse was. 
full. Full too was Richard Nutt’s treasure chest of 
coined gold, and underneath in the safe keeping of: 
the false bottom was a document which the Mayor. 
had signed most reluctantly, but upon which Nutt: 
had insisted before a hogshead or a cask should pass. 
over his bulwarks. By this instrument the Mayor 
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acknowledged the sale to him of the booty shipped on 
‘board the Black Dog and ravished thence by Nutt. 
It was a document which, some day, might hang Nutt, 
‘but which with him most certainly would hang the 
‘Mayor. “‘ This is beyond reason,’ grumbled the 
‘Mayor as Nutt placed the paper before him. ‘I 
‘have peid, in my extremity, a price already above the 
market.” 

“T am no market chafferer,”’ Nutt had replied 
sternly. “ This is part of my price. Not a hogshead, 
not a cask, shall leave my ship until your name lies 
‘upon that paper.” 

The Mayor of Dartmouth slept little that night, for 
‘soon after sunrise he was again upon Nutt’s quarter- 
deck, this time accompanied by no less a personage 
‘than the village constable. The Mayor was now 
intent upon saving such relics of his reputation as 
might still linger in the minds of his fellow-townsmen. 
In the face of his subordinate he put on a blusterous 
air, the air of one who at all hazards maintains the 
King’s Peace. But behind his back he anxiously 
winked at Nutt and Nimrod to signify that his public 
bluff was not to be met by any embarrassing rejoinder. 
The winks of warning were not needed, Nutt and his 
quartermaster had already taken accurate measure of 
their business associate the Mayor. 

‘An information has been laid against your ship,” 
began the Mayor ponderously—“‘ an information that 
though on Wednesday you departed hence light, yet 
on Thursday you returned well laden. There are 
suspicions, justifiable suspicions, that you have over- 
hauled and plundered the good ship Black Dog which 
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sailed a few hours before you left. What have you 
to say ?”’ 

“What can a poor man say in face of so horrid a 
charge?’’ asked Nutt humbly. “If my reputation 4 


a 


as 


be not enough... 

“Tt is not,” sternly replied the Mayor. ‘‘ Your 
reputation is sadly smirched, my honest Captain. 
You area notorious villain. Ishall require some better 
evidence than your bedraggied reputation. Here with 
me I have brought my officer. Under my eye he shall 
very thoroughly inspect your ship. If he finds so 
much as a hogshead or a cask, save of water or of 
ship’s proper stores, he has orders to arrest you in- 
stantly under my warrant duly pee and sealed. 
Resistance to the Law is useless.” 

“Never would I offer resistance to your Worship,” 
replied Nutt. ‘‘I am the King’s servant and you are. 
his officer here in Dartmouth. I bid you ceare my 
ship. My men shall have orders to assist you.” 4 

Thereupon the village constable, swelling with high 
importance, proceeded to make a search of the ship, 
and reported that not a handful of sugar or a pinch of 
tobacco had rewarded his labours. He pronounced 
himself satisfied. 

“It is well,’ proclaimed the Mayor pompously and ~ 
loudly, for men had gathered upon the shore and were _ 
within earshot. ) 

“And yet,’ said Nutt, smiling, ‘‘ there was more | 
than a pinch of tobacco, and though I have no sugar — 
in my stores there are sundry cases of gin.”’ i 

He hauled a bag of tobacco out of the pocket of his — 
seafrock for the entertainment of his visitors, and — 
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(ordered Nimrod to broach a case of the Black Dog’s 
‘gin. It was very good gin. 

“Where did you get it?’ asked the Mayor indis- 
‘creetly. ‘‘ You offered me none days back when I 
(called upon you.” 

_ “I wonder,” replied Richard Nutt. ‘“‘ My memory 
iis weak. Maybe it remains of some, the most excel- 
lent gin that ever I tasted, which we purchased from 
‘that shipload of landsmen years back who were bound 
‘from Plymouth to found a plantation on the dreary 
‘coasts of North America. They were the sorriest 


‘pack of seafarers I have ever chanced upon—all 


| huddled sick in the waist and lapping gin to keep their 


souls alive. Their ship had some fancy name ; what 
‘was it, Nimrod ?”’ 

Nimrod’s recollection also failed, and he turned to 
the Captain’s private log which lay upon the table of 
his cabin. 

“She was named the Mayflower.” 
“‘T knew it was some fancy word,”’ said Nutt. ‘At 
the time I contrasted the spring brightness of the 
name with the wretched plight of the seasick mariners 
They were sorely reluctant to part with that gin, but 
my need was greater than theirs. We had the rat 
sickness on board and lost five good men. You, 
Nimrod, were down with it.” 
- “T remember,” said Nimrod, “though really I do 
not. No one remembers anything when the rat 
sickness is upon him. But when the sores in my 
groin had burst and let out the poison I opened my 
eyes and saw you beside me with that Mayflower gin. 
I drank a whole bottle; I recollect that.” 
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fees died for lack of it ne before eae estab 
their colony of New Plymouth. You need not be 
afraid to drink it; I poueye that gin and paid for i 
on the nail.” 

_ “Tam quite sure that you did,” said the Mayor o: 
Dartmouth grimly. 


CHAPTER IX 


_RIcHARD Nutr sailed away to pursue his lawful occa- 
sions as an authorised privateer, and to make interest 
in hard coin with the Secretary of State. He lived 

for the day, with a rope always about his neck, and 

never went to meet his troubles. Many months 

' must pass, a new summer season would blossom in fair 
England, before the slow news struggling across from 

| Newfoundland could reveal his horrid naughtiness to 

the wrathful Sir George. And by then much might 
happen to enrich his credit. He was secure, at any 
rate, from betrayal by his villainous associate the 

Mayor of Dartmouth ; that paper hidden in the depths 
of his sea chest was an impeccable security. 

_ But though Nutt and Nimrod pursued their way, 

their arid finances refreshed by the stream of Mayoral 

‘treasure, the Mayor himself quickly began to perceive 

‘that the slow foot of Justice hobbling across the wide 

‘spaces of Devon was hard upon his crooked track. 
‘His visit to the Wild Swan upon the Wednesday 
|morning ; ; his second visit, which he deemed so subtle, 
‘on the Friday when he gave to Nutt a public certifi- 
‘cate of innocency ; ane above all the sudden 

iunaccountable fullness of his notoriously depleted 
| warehouse, set the tongues of Dartmouth and Kings- 
iwear wagging lustily. A rival merchant of Kings- 
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wear, not unwilling to secure a monopoly of shipping 
business on both banks of the river, perceived that a 
great chance had arisen by manipulation of which his 


ambition might be realised. As has been common — 


with merchants under such circumstances, in all ages, 
he played a double game. While openly expressing 
sympathy with his fellow-merchant the Mayor, and 
expressing horror that an ignorant rabble should seek 
to inquire how in those days of slow communications 
a warehouse which was empty upon a Wednesday 
could burst its walls with goods upon a Friday, he 
secretly dispatched messengers to Port Eliot that his 
Lordship the Vice-Admiral might be apprised of an 
- inpouring so significant. He professed himself able 
and willing to identify the hogsheads and casks lately 
loaded into the Black Dog’s waist, and now in course 


of transfer from the warehouse of the Mayor of Dart- — 


mouth to the clamouring mouths and pipes of his 
customers. For his part the Mayor did not stand idle. 
He got away the sugar and tobacco as fast as boats 
could convey them up the river to Totnes or as pack- 


horses could carry them over the steep Devonshire 


roads. It became a race between the slow feet of 
Justice and the Mayor’s means of transport and, as 
Nutt learned afterwards to his amused gratification, 
Justice won by a hogshead or two. When at last the 
officers of the Law arrived armed with search warrants 
from Sir John Eliot and the Justices of the County 
some of the damning spoils of piracy still remained 
undischarged in the Mayor’s storehouse, but the 


Mayor himself, with all the portable wealth which his — 
horses could bear away, had fled over the county | 
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_boundary. He laid a course north and by west for 
| Cornwall, a land more lawless even than Devon, where 
he could count upon aid and comfort for so long— 
_ though not for one instant longer—as a coin remained 
(in his pouch. Here in this happy land, which set 
| Justices of the Peace at defiance and mocked at the 
_ King’s Writ itself, the Mayor in exile could pursue in 
_ placid security his calling as a receiver of stolen goods. 
There was never a lack of goods to receive. But 
‘though the Mayor of Dartmouth departed for this 
| refuge, and flourished therein according to his wicked 
| desires, he ever afterwards hated Richard Nutt as the 
| author of his banishment. For had it not been for 
that paper in Nutt’s sea chest, a paper extorted in 
| the Mayor’s view by pressure most unseemly—as 
_between thieves—he would have remained in his 
| native Dartmouth, and stoutly held himself out to 
| have been the innocent, trustful agent in Nutt’s 
| roguery. That plea, and a judicious outlay in 
| bribery, would, he was convinced, have enhanced 
| rather than diminished his local repute as an honest 
| merchant. 

| And so fell from his eminence the Mayor of Dart- 
‘mouth and so rose upon his ruins the rival merchant 
| of Kingswear, a man much more astute, though not 
| a whit less unscrupulous, than he who had been sup- 
| planted. He established his monopoly and his ware- 
| houses on both banks of the river, and he, though 
| willing to make use of sea rovers like Richard Nutt, 
was far too clever to fall into their traps as his dis- 
|| missed rival of Dartmouth had done. It was written 


|| that through him, and by his agency, ultimate and 
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crushing disaster should fall upon Richard Nutt, as 
will be told in its place. But meanwhile Nutt, his 


fate happily unknown to him, went merrily upon his — 


way, his sea chest well filled with ‘treasure, and the © 


greatest joy and sorrow of his life awaiting him. 
Years were to pass before that fate of which the seed 
had been sown in Dartmouth should bear its black and 
deadly fruit in Dartmouth, in the Narrow Seas, and 
on the Chesil of the fatal West Bay. All these things 


were of the future; Nutt the sea rover lived wholly 


in the present. 

First in the heart of Sir George Calvert reigned a 
passion for his plantation of Newfoundland, as Nutt was 
fully aware, and he who should plunder a Newfoundland 
ship in English waters ran grave risks of finding the 


whole resources of the State mobilised for his capture : 
and prompt execution. Nutt’s liferestedin the hands of _ 


Sir George ; it was safe only for so long as the Admiral 


of the Narrow Seas could be warned off his track, and © 
for so long as the fioating free pardon in the hands of | 


Sir John, the Vice-Admiral of the County, remained 


recognised as an ultimate security. He was lost if the 


Secretary of State turned resolutely hostile, for then the 


King’s warships in the Channel would hunt him to the | 
death and the pardon of Sir John would be overruled 
by higher authority. All this was well known to Nutt : 
and to his partner Nimrod. They would not have \ 


ventured to plunder the Black Dog had not the 
emptiness of their treasure chest driven them to an 
extremity. They had nothing now to count upon 
except luck and good service in the interval between the 
commission of their crime and its discovery by Sir 
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| Gules Nutt, a fatalist, as all sea rovers suis be if 
they are to sleep o’ nights, reckoned most upon luck. 
He arguedin this wise. ‘‘ We have, Nimrod, the better 
_ part of a year before us. King James, God bless him, 
is old and sore stricken. He can scarcely last out 
another winter. When he dies, which I expect will 
happen before the Newfoundland shipping season opens 
next spring, the young King Charles will make many 
changes. His Excellency the Lord Buckingham will 
| be the greatest man in all the Kingdom of England, and 
_all who do not pay court to him will be sped overboard. 
Sir George and his Excellency are not friends, I hear, 
so that we shall have a new Secretary of State who will 
_not care a rope ’s end for the plantation of Newfound- 
land. To him it will be nothing that we have skinned 
the Black Dog provided that we furnish him with some 
hairs from the beast. We will set aside carefully one- 
fourth part of the Mayor’s gold against this contingency. 
When his Excellency is greater than even he is now 
| Sir John will be great by reflection, his free pardon wil! 
“hold, and, through his Excellency the Captain of the 
- Narrow Seas will be warned to frighten us into surrender 
to Sir John, but not to proceed to our capture himself. 
His Excellency the Lord High Admiral will be all 
powerful and we, by virtue of his mightiness, will be 
! powerful ourselves. Powerful, and rich, and safe. 
| What think you, Nimrod?” 
| “It is good to the sound,”’ said he. “But the plan 
|depends too much, to my thinking, upon the death of 
| His Majesty.” 
| “ The King, God bless him,”’ observed Nutt, ‘‘ cannot 
‘live for ever. He has been at death’s door many a time 
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this year past, and at any moment now the door may 


open. Sickness lies about those who are strong, and the 
King is not strong. He is old and sickly; his life is 
spent. I feelin my bones, Nimrod, that the King will 
die in a manner for us most agreeable and that we shall 
prosper after his death. I vow, if the danger of the 
Black Dog pass us by, I will rob English ships no more.” 

“ It brings bad luck,’”’ assented Nimrod. “ Yet is it 
very profitable. Your vow is good and well to bear in 
mind—until next time when the pressure of our urgency 
compels us to abate it.’ 

Richard Nutt laughed. “‘ A vow is like the sun, or 


the stars upon a clear night. One lays the course by. 


them and proceeds in safety. But when the sky is 
overcast, then one falls back upon the shifts of 


compass, and dead reckoning, and the sounding lead, 


all of which blind shifts and rules of thumb may in these 


Narrow Seas pile the Swan upontrouble. Ineverwasa 


pedantic sea lawyer, Nimrod old friend ; I interpret my 
vows with circumspection. 


“And now,”’ went on Nutt, “we will spend what | 


remains of the season in the Bay engaged upon works of 
judicious virtue. We will search for Turkish pirates — 


and Sallee rovers and will pluck captive white women 
of Biscay and Spain from the foul embraces of Turkish 


bashaws, or of Barbary sheiks. It is a work well 


beloved of His Majesty’s Council and will make for us 
interest among the Princes of the Church. Besides, 
these Paynim adventurers are artful robbers and their 
ships are well filled with carefully chosen plunders We 
will voyage far to the south and fall upon them on their 
return from the hunt.”’ : 
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Nimrod sniffed. ‘I have not observed,” said he, 
“‘ that the hussies are always as eager to be saved aswe 
‘to save them. Women are a sore trial aboard so small 
_aship. They make eyes at the men and disturb good 
| discipline. I would sooner have a tiger on board 
‘of us than a woman, for one may encage a tiger, 
_but who may set bonds upon the wiles of a woman ? 
Take the plunder, say I, but let the women bide. 
The bashaws and sheiks will soon rid themselves of 

the creatures.”’ 
““ You old savage,”’ cried Nutt, Paewine: “We will 

: “set the women ashore at the earliest moment and you 

shall not be asked to harbour the fairest of them in your 
| cabin. But we must save all that we can, old woman- 
‘hater. The service will find favour with Prince Charles, 
who, for a young spark, is a miracle of continence. 
| And though his Excellency is a lover of many fair . 
| women, he is a knight of old chivalry and loves the bold 
rescue of a captive lady.” 
“My cabin!” growled Nimrod. “I would not give 
place in my cabin to the fairest maid on earth.” 
It was about the middle of September, after a cruise 
of varying fortunes more often ill than well, that one 
evening a couple of hours short of sunset a distant ship. 
‘was sighted. She was heading south-west to clear the 
‘point of Finisterre at the far end of Spain. The Wild 
Swan lay to the east of her and to windward, and it 
‘appeared that, with the speed of her sailing, she might 
linterpose between the stranger and the jutting coastline, 
: push her out into the open sea, and dispose of her at 
llleisure. She was larger than the Swan, but, as Nutt 
eyed her steadily through his glass, he perceived that she: 
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was heavily laden, lying low in the water, and in no : 


. condition for a gun duel with a light, swift, and well- 
handled ship like his own. The Wild Swan had not 


numbers sufficient to man more than four guns at a ~ 


time and to look after the rudder and sails, but with 

her power of manceuvre she could always bring her own 
guns to bear while masking those of a less speedy 
enemy. Nutt’s practice was to pass an opponent 
astern, rake him with a close broadside, come about 
and repass. His men, working the port and starboard 
broadsides alternately, could thus shoot an enemy 
into splinters while he could bring nothing to bear upon 
them, except maybe a light piece mounted on his after- 
castle. Nutt gained all his sea fights by speed and 
manceuvre, never by boarding, for which his crew was 
wholly inadequate. Andseeing that he never fought an 
enemy too stout for him, and always broke off an action 
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na 


which looked to be unprofitable, he rarely lost a man of — 


his scanty ship’s company. When an enemy had been 


hammered up to the point of surrender, he put fortha | 
boat and, covered by his guns at short distance, went _ 


himself boldly on board of the capture. He would by — 


_ sheer hardihood take possession, and compel by hand 


and pistol the officers of an enemy to transfer their 
valuables to his ship by means of their own boats. 


He had in this fashion staked his own life so often that x 
he had come to think nothing of the risk. His own © 
men had orders, at any sign of attack upon his person, — 


to pour in shot, as fast as they could loose them without 


regard to their captain’s hazard. Once only had his © 


orders in this respect needed to be carried out and then, : 


as a warning, he had hanged the errant ship’s captain 
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from his own foreyard. It was a lesson that never 


required repetition. Nutt, upon his lawful and unlaw- — 
ful occasions, took goods, but spared lives. It was very 


_ rarely, too, that he retained a captured ship and took 


itintoan English harbour asspoil. His practicewasto — 


plunder, and then to set free the ship and men whom he | 


_ had plundered. It was a policy sound and far-sighted. 


For all sea rovers within and without the Narrow Seas 


_ had learned how readily they could purchase an escape 
_ for themselves by promptly discharging Nutt’s orders. 
_ It had, indeed, with the passage of years, become rare 


for him to waste a single broadside. As soon as in his 
swift Swan he had vanged into position whence he could 
rake an opponent there was haste to surrender and to 
abide by his requirements. 

The Wild Swan rapidly picked up on the chase and it 
seemed clear that nothing but the approach of sunset 
could place the issuein doubt. Nutt had already come 
near enough to decide that his adversary was a Turk, 


| and to smile in anticipation of the wrath of Nimrod 


when confronted with a shipload of giggling girls, when 
there came a roar from the look-out man in the bows. 


“Port!” he yelled, and Nutt, who was himself at the 
_ helm, tore over the wheel and watched the bows of the 
| Swan swing out towards the sun, which lay low down on 


the western horizon. ‘‘ See what it is,’ he cried to 
Nimrod as he brought the vessel’s head back upon the 
course. ; 

Nimrod Mercurius, from the top of the poop, watched 
a bit of wreckage drift close past and grunted savagely. 
For a moment he thought to conceal from the Captain 
what he had seen. But he reflected that the look-out 
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man had seen it too, and that Richard Nutt, though 
his firm friend and partner, was an ill man to play 
with. He came slowly down to Nutt’s side and spoke 
gloomily. 

“We nearly hit a spar,” said he. “‘ There is 
someone clinging to it. I saw a white face and 
a mass of hair. It looks... ..it) looks .,. .like’a 
confounded woman.” 

‘All hands on deck,” roared Nutt, and up they 
flocked, leaving the guns at a moment when it seemed 
the time of action drew nigh. “ Ready about,”’ went 
on Nutt, and round came the Wild Swan until she lay 
in the eye of the wind with alicanvas heavily flapping. 
He sent men aloft to shorten sail, and ordered a boat 
to be slung out instantly. 

When these operations had been completed—and 
they filled but few minutes—Nutt spoke for the first 
time to Nimrod, who had stood the while beside him 
in disgusted silence. 

“‘ Get away in the boat,’ ordered he, ‘‘ and pick up 
that woman. Put your backs into it, for it grows dark 
quickly.” 

“ Are you going to throw away a Turkish prize just — 
for a scrap of a female who may be dead for all we 
know ?”’ inquired Nimrod. 

‘D’you think I like to do it ?’”’ roared Nutt furiously. 
‘‘But where would be our luck if we let her drown? 
Away, Nimrod. If you come back without that 
woman I will chuck you overboard. And you, lads,’’ 
he shouted to the boat’s crew, “‘ pull as if the devil were 
behind you. Our lives depend, maybe, on that maid 
yonder.” 


| 
| 
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It was nearly dark, and the chase had entirely 


| disappeared, before the boat returned. Nutt looking 


' down eagerly, anxiously—all Devon men have their 
_ superstitions, and to Nutt it seemed that his life hung 
_upon that of this bit of feminine flotsam which had 
_ been flung upon the bows of his ship—Nutt looking 


down saw a girl curled up’in the boat. As Nimrod 


_ ran alongside the tackles fore and aft were thrown out. 
_Up sprang the girl, caught a rope, swarmed up like 
_acat ora sailor, threw her legs over the bulwarks, and 


pitched all standing near the wheel. She was a small 


_ slim wisp of a woman, bareheaded, barefooted, clothed 
only in a woollen jersey and a short skirt. She shook 
herself like a dog, spattering the deck and Nutt himself 
_ with many drops, put back the hair from her eyes, and 
laughed. With her slim, boyish figure and triumphant 
laughing eyes she looked like some irrepressible scamp 


of a boy who had just emerged from the most entranc- 


ing of adventures. The joy of life flowed forth from 
_ every inch of her small person. Her quick, dark eyes 


caught Nutt’s; she smiled at him in the friendliest, 
cheerfullest fashion, and he found himself smiling 
back at this buoyant waif from the sea. It was not 


till afterwards that he remembered that this girl had 
spent a full half-hour in the cold Atlantic, had come 
_within an inch or two of being smashed to pulp by 
| the massive beak of his ship, and had seen her one 
frail chance of safety vanish as she drifted past the 
Wild Swan into the trough of the waves astern. 
| Yet here she stood, without a thought of her mani- 


fold perils, smiling gaily upon Nutt’s own deck. It 
was an astonishing experience. Nutt felt very glad 
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_ indeed that he had not left this joyous young creature 
to die in the dark cold sea. 
Come aboard,’ said she. ‘‘ What ship is this ?”’ 

She spoke in Breton, a tongue which Nutt under- 
stood from its family resemblance to old Cornish. 
He understood, though he could not speak it. 

“The Wild Swan,’ ‘he oe anh “Captain Richard 
Nutt, at your service.’ 

He had spoken in English, and her eyes clouded 
with disappointment. But a moment later they — 
flashed out again, and she addressed him in that — 
mixture of French and English which was the lingua 
Franca of the Narrow Seas. 

“And very many thanks, Captain. When [I seized 
a bit of wood and jumped off that Turk you were 
chasing I expected to spend the night at the bottom 
of the sea. It was a forlorn chance.’ She laughed 
again, as if the taking of forlorn chances were all 
in her day’s work. “And they grinned, many 
times, when I said that the White Virgin would 
never be meat for their bashaws. What I meant 
was this.” 

She slipped a hand beneath her skirt and drew a 
thin knife, about six inches long, of which the scabbard 
was clipped above her knee as with a garter. ‘I 
meant to escape with this. But when I saw your 
ship draw near I saw that there was just a chance 
that you might pick me up. You ought not to © 
have done it, Captain,’ she added severely. “‘ By | 
lying to for me you lost that Turk. I wouldn’t 
have lost that Turk for any girl adrift upon the 
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“It was nearly dark anyway,” said Nutt. ‘We 
had not time to complete the job. And so—and 
so—— ”’ : | 
“You picked me up? It was very good of you. 
And now that I am here you will find me as useful 
as any sailor. I am Brétonne, and salt all through. 
Which reminds me that there is more of salt water 
to my clothes than is exactly comfortable.” 
Nutt sprang to action. “ Nimrod,” roared he, and 
there emerged out of the darkness of the waist into 
the glimmer of the binnacle light the sombre visage 
of Nimrod Mercurius. The girl watched him come, 
and then shot a gay smile which took Nimrod straight 
between the eyes. He loved pluck in man or woman, 
and here was pluck personified. ‘‘ Nimrod,” went 
on Nutt, ‘‘ this maid has but now been plucked out 
of the sea. She is already cold, and the night air will 
work a chill upon her which may be mortal. Get _ 
lively. Light a lantern in your cabin. Hand the — 
lady in and fetch a strip of canvas with which she 
_ may rub warmth into her body. And while her own 
_ clothes are being dried at the galley fire fetch a thick, 
| warm seafrock, one of yours or mine. They are 
cleaner than the men’s; she is, maybe, a dainty 
creature. And against the time when she has dried 
and clad herself get ready hot soup and a tot of gin. 
| Put the food in my cabin. The lady shall have 
| yours.” 
| ‘*My,cabin?’’ muttered Nimrod, his eyes staring. 
“Would you put a brave maid into the fo’c’sle ?”’ 
| shouted Nutt in a fury, ‘‘and she a virgin rescued 
| by God from the Paynim and committed to our 
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charge? I command this ship, and she shall have 
your cabin.” 

“If you please . . .”’ began the girl. 

‘But Nutt broke roughly upon her speech. “I am 
captain of this ship, madame, and when I give orders 
they are obeyed without question.”’ 

‘‘ T shall be snug and cosy in the under deck house,”’ 
put in Nimrod, who had approved the girl’s gesture 
of protest. ‘‘ There are no windows there to let in 
draughts of night air.” 

“ And now obey—both of you,’’ snapped Nutt. 

Nimrod led the rescued girl to his cabin, lighted a 
lantern, made her free of his own almost clean sea- 
frock—which would cover her from head to heel and 
buckle tightly about her waist. Then he went off 
to find a seventeenth-century substitute for a towel. 
There was small employment for bath towels in ships 
of those days. Upon return he knocked discreetly | 
at the cabin door. ‘‘ Throw it in,’’ muttered the girl, 
who was struggling to peel a sodden jersey over her 
head. She would have thought nothing of it had 
Nutt and Nimrod offered to scrub her down them- 
selves. Nimrod gingerly opened a crack of the door 
and threw the strip of canvas inside; as he went 
away a girl’s gleeful laugh rang in his ears. It was 
long since he had heard a girl laugh. As for Marie, 
the Brétonne, she was heartily amused. 

Presently the three of them gathered in Nutt’s 
- quarters and sat down to hot soup and gin. A modern 
girl could not have endured for a moment the hard 
scrub of the frieze seafrock against her skin. But 
to Marie it imparted no more than a pleasing fricticnal 
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warmth. She was still cold after half an hour’s 
immersion, and lapped gratefully at the hot, thick 
_ soup, made from salted pig and flavoured with her 
own Breton onions. She drank, too, with enjoyment — 
a tot of strong gin. Then, warm and replenished 
inside and out, she yawned in the men’s faces. 

“You are weary,” cried Nutt. ‘“‘ You must go to 
bed at once and sleep it off. There is great peril of 
sickness when the body is exhausted. Nimrod, make 
ready your bunk with clean :linen.”’ 

Nimrod stared, as well he might, for there was not 
a scrap of linen, foul or clean, to the whole Wild 
Swan. 

“T will sleep for to-night as I am,’ said Marie. 
‘““T am almost asleep now. To-morrow, Mr. Nimrod, 
I will take your cabin in hand myself.” 

She passed into Nimrod’s cabin, now hers un- 
challenged, found the bunk, lay down in it clad as 
she was in the thick seafrock, yawned cavernously, 
and fell sound asleep before their eyes., The men 
went out on tiptoe, lest, by walking heavily, they 
should disturb the repose of this girl from the sea. 

“Now,” inquired Nutt, “are you not glad that I 
picked her up, Nimrod ?”’ 

“Tis a bold maid and comely,’ admitted Nimrod. 
“A maid which might have been my own darter. 
And a damned fine darter, too,’ he conceded. 
“But, mark my words, she will bring trouble upon 
this ship. Trouble and women go hand in hand. 
When a woman enters trouble be not far behind her 


- skirts.” 
“‘ Stuff !’’ said Nutt crossly. ‘“‘ We were driven to 
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2 to fix up a bed in the deck house against the time 
i when it would be his watch below. 
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“Oh, will you!” observed Nimrod, and riage off 


CHAPTER X 


From that evening upon which Marie, the sea waif 
from Brittany, swung herself over the bulwarks of the 
Wild Swan her influence, alien and feminine, waxed 
until it pervaded the whole ship. She began with 
the after-guard, and as time went on no man or boy, 
from the boatswain and cook to the smallest swabber, 
struggle though he might, but came under her all- 
dominating rule. By nature and sex an autocrat she 
must rule or be broken; and since no man on board 
had the strength or the heart to break her, she ruled. 
Her sway was that of a beneficent despot, a domestic 
and sanitary despot. Her kingdom began where that 
of Nutt and Nimrod left off. 

Marie took charge of the domestic interior of the 
Wild Swan without delay and without hesitation. 
Nimrod, at the wheel shortly after daybreak on the 
morning which followed her arrival, saw a small figure 
stagger out of his cabin bearing in her arms his straw 
pallet and its canvas wrappings. Like an ant bearing 
a load far bulkier than itself, Marie pattered across 
the deck to the bulwarks, and thence pitched into the 
sea the whole of Nimrod’s cherished bed gear. Before 
the very eyes of Nimrod Mercurius, standing impotent 
at the wheel, this dreadful deed was ,accomplished. 
He howled. 
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“What be you a doing with my bed? Avast, 
there, you French maid... /,Ow!. .,.” Marie's 
load plunged overboard and floated away astern. 

“Bugs!’’ said Marie calmly. ‘‘ Crawling!” 

The shameless young creature waved a hand at 
poor Nimrod and marched forward to make interest 
for hot water, bucketfuls of hot water, with the cook. 
She had designed for herself the congenial task of 
making Nimrod’s frowsy cabin as spick-and-span as 
her own far-off cottage on the coast of Brittany. She 
found the cook at his galley stove on the main deck 
just abaft the forecastle. He was so like in his 
small, dark alertness the men of her own people 
that she addressed him in Breton, and was in- 
stantly replied to in Cornish. The cook was a man | 
of Cornwall, so near akin in blood and language 
to the girl of Brittany that the pair of them fell in 
spirit upon one another’s necks. What could he do 
for one who was so nearly a compatriot ? asked the 
cook. . 

Marie explained that she desired hot water, very 
hot, by the bucket. She proposed to swab out very 
remorselessly and thoroughly the borrowed cabin of 
Nimrod Mercurius. She desired swabs in plenty and 
soap by the stone. The cook assured her of the hot 
water, as soon as the breakfast preparations had been 
completed; he would place at her service some of . 
his precious store of sea coal, used, for its scarcity, 
only upon pressing occasions. His everyday fuel was 
wood, for it was not often that the colliers from distant 
Newcastle voyaged so far to the west as Dartmouth 
or Plymouth. He would boil water in any quantity, 
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but for swabs and soap she must make application to 
the boatswain, the master of the ship’s gear and 
stores. So while the cook proceeded with his duties 
Marie turned her guns upon the boatswain, a son of 
‘Devon and a foreigner. And here arose a difficulty, 


for the boatswain demanded the authority of Nimrod © 


Mercurius himself before the ship’s stores could be 
turned to strange and unregulated purposes. Marie 
was fully aware that application to the outraged 
Nimrod would cut short all the projects of alien 
housewifery which had begun to shape themselves in 
her brain; she recognised with the unfailing instinct 
of a woman that though the conquest of Nimrod 
would take time.to complete, that of Richard Nutt 
had already been achieved. So bidding the boatswain 
await her return, she made for the quarterdeck, upon, 
which the Captain had emerged. To him, ignoring’ 
the sullen figure of Nimrod below at the wheel, she 
represented her urgent needs. Thecabin, she observed, 
though doubtless up to the standards of neatness of 
a male creature, lacked something of the dainty 
perfection desired by a feminine occupant. Might 
she ...? Of course she might, said Nutt, and 
roared a command to the boatswain to fulfil her 
behests whatever they might be. Poor Nutt! He 
reckoned not when he gave this comprehensive order 
with the limitless aims of Marie as self-appointed 
ship’s housekeeper. He, no less than Nimrod Mer- 
curius, was about to experience the tyranny of Breton 
cleanliness. 

With her soap and her swabs and her promises of 
hot water, by the gallon, by the hogshead, Marie was 
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content, and presently sat down with Nutt at break- 

fast in the stern gailery. It was she who suggested 
the gallery as more dignified and secluded an eating- 
place in fine weather than the open quarterdeck. 
Her sense of courtesy, as a guest, did not permit her 
to comment upon the cook’s notions of how a meal 
- should be prepared and served, but in her busy brain 
she decided that reforms in the department of cookery 
should quickly follow upon her plans for reform in 
‘the department of cleansing. And again, with quick 
instinct, she recognised that Nimrod, no less than 
Nutt, would, in gratefulness for her cookery, submit 
to much discomfort in cleansing. A stomach filled 
with agreeable food powerfully fortifies the person 
against the oppression of scrubbing. 

It was with her mind full of both projects of domestic 
revolution in the internal economy of the Wild Swan 
that Marie returned to her friend the cook and sur- 
veyed the stove which for both cookery and cleansing 
was to be the instrument of her remorseless will. It 
was a square iron stove bedded: upon a fireproof foun- 
dation of burnt china clay. The white clay bricks 
built to form a fender were extended for three feet on 
all sides of the stove and were finished off in a low 
wall. The fuel was fed into the top and the ashes 
were raked out through a narrow slit near the bottom. 
Thence they fell into a big ashpan which was always 
kept half filled with water. No part of the ship’s 
equipment was more carefully inspected and guarded 
than the stove, unless it were the ship’s lanterns. 
Fire in a wooden ship is more terrible an enemy than 
even disease, and one against which every human 
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precaution must be taken unceasingly. Canvas 
buckets filled with water hung always from the deck | 
beams near at hand, and when a gale blew and there 
was risk lest hot ashes should be scattered beyond 
the barrier of clay bricks the fire was extinguished 
altogether. Marie perceived that with a stove such 
as this one, designed for boiling and frying—there was 
no oven—severe limits were set to her culinary enter- 
prises. But much good work can be put in with a 
simple English frying-pan, much baking of cakes and 
sweetmeats done upon a wide hot plate, and much 
diversity possible in soups and stews. So, with an _ 
eye to the future—the domestic revolution—she made | 
tactful interest with the cook, inquiring into his 
methods, flattering his ingenuities, sympathising with 
his limitations, and putting her own suggestions of 
reform into his own mouth. She played with him 
as an angler plays with a fish, appearing all the while 
as a humble learner rather than as the teacher which 
she had designed herself to be. 

As for Nimrod’s cabin, now the abode of Marie, it 
speedily ceased to recognise itself. She swept it and 
she scrubbed it. With her own clothes discarded— 
they were all the feminine apparel that she had in the 
ship—and girt about with an old greasy seafrock, 
Marie knelt upon the deck planks and scrubbed with 
a will. She scrubbed out the bunk, working thick 
soap into every crack in the wood whither abhorred 
bugs might have sought refuge. She scrubbed the 
deck beams overhead, becoming spattered from head 
to foot with water and lather. She washed the clothes 
which Nimrod had not had the time or the foresight 
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to remove from the peril of her, and hung them out 
overside to dry in the warm September air of the Bay. 
The completion of the job took her well into the after- 
noon, but she could then look upon her work and 
declare that it was very good. The cabin reeked of 
soap and dripped with water, \but with windows and 
door wedged wide open the reek would speedily dissi- 
pate and the damp dry up. It was significant of the 
times that even Marie, with her penetrative brain and 
her passion for cleanliness, always closed tight her 
cabin windows at sunset. It is but by very little that 
the most ardent reformer is in advance of the ideas 
of his age. 

Nimrod avoided her all day, sulkily discharging his 
duties as mate and quartermaster. in his youth he 
had been quartermaster in a King’s ship, and the old 
rating stuck to him in use, though in the Wild Swan 
he was Nutt’s second in command and an actual 
partner in his ventures. Nimrod avoided Marie, 
glowering when she smiled, but with Nutt her friend- 
ship warmed and grew. They had much in common: 
in their passionate love of the sea, in their quickness 
of comprehension, in their autocratic lawless temper, 
and in the thoroughness of their practical efficiency. 
Nutt was quick to grasp how much his ship might gain 
from the brief, devastating stay of Marie on board. 
His duties as navigator and sea rover filled his mind, 
and, though he dreaded always the ravages of disease 
and appreciated the benefits of strict cleanliness and 
attention to diet, he left all these ship-husband offices 
to Nimrod, who systematically neglected them. Nim- 
rod was a maritime conservative of the pattern common 
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in all ages ; ‘what was good enough for his father and 
his father’s father was good enough for him. The | 
King’s Navy under James had been a bad school; 
it was inefficient, neglected, bad—starved by the King 
and Council in London, robbed by contractors ashore. 
The ships were rotten, the gear was rotten, the food 
was rotten. Dirt and disease flourished unchecked. 
Under the eye of Nutt, who knew what efficiency 
meant, the Wild Swan though ill-found could teach 
many lessons to the King’s ships, but he could not 
depend upon Nimrod for that incessant watchfulness 
in detail which is of more pressing urgency in a ship 
than in any other human habitation in the world. 
To Nimrod that first burst of reforming energy in 
Marie seemed a reproach to his own ship husbandry, 
and so it was. Already he respected Marie and later 
he grew to love her—with the love of a dog rather 
than of a man—but he never forgot how upon that 
first day she had fallen upon his cabin, scoured every 
inch of it, flung his bedding into the sea, washed his 
old beloved filthy clothes, and revealed him in the 
eyes of his captain and every man of the crew as a 
dirty old ragamuffin who delighted in his dirt. He 
exaggerated the effect of Marie’s exploit upon the 
minds of both Captain and crew. In their appre- 
hension lest a similar fate might befall their own 
belongings and snug unswept corners of the ship the 
men felt for Nimrod nothing except the deepest sym- 
pathy. Even Nutt, while welcoming and encouraging 
Marie in her sanitary labours, was not wholly at ease 
‘for his own comfort. He began to fear lest his own 
cabin might not be sacred from those eager, skilful 
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hands, from those swabs, and from that cirdaety 
smelling soap. 
Marie, though an ardent reformer, was an astute 


young person who saw the difference between cleans- 


ing the quarters of which she was the temporary 
mistress and the extension of her operations over the 
whole ship. So for the next day or two she concen- 
trated upon paying court to the stomachs of Nutt and 
Nimrod. Their stomachs won over the conquest of 
their hearts would follow inevitably, and thence- 
forward the countenance of Nutt, and possibly of 
Nimrod also, would cover Marie during the progress of 
her larger campaign. It was characteristic of her 
passionate zeal for battle, when confronted by the 
great enemy dirt, that she made plans which involved 
for their completion far more weeks than could elapse 
before the Wild Swan cruising slowly up the Bay of 
Biscay would reach the Bay of Quiberon within whose 
deep recesses lay her own Breton home. But she 
like Nutt himself lived in the present. She enjoyed 
her life on board living from day to day, immersed 
in the enterprises of the day, as if there were no to- 
morrow. It was at a hint from her that Nutt, when 
he watered the ship on the north Spanish coast, pur- 
chased all the fresh vegetables and citrous fruits, 
oranges and lemons, upon which he could lay his 
hands. He also, in accord with his regular practice— 
as a necessary refreshment for his crew—laid in a 
supply of newly killed meat. Upon the days which 
immediately followed, Marie’s cooking was a revela- 
tion of what could be done with a ship’s galley. She 
had to stick to soups and stews, to cutlets and fillets, 
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but they were not in the least like the soups and the 
stews, or the “chops and steaks,’’ which the cook 
had served and which the officers had contentedly 
eaten. And when further one day Marie produced ' 
French rolls, which she had made herself from wheaten 
flour and salted butter and baked in an oven of her 
own contriving—it was fabricated from the raw china 
clay which was kept for repairs to the fender of the 
stove—when Marie produced these rolls, hot as hot 
could be, then Nutt and Nimrod drank pots of beer 
to her health and praised her skill and usefulness till 
she blushed to hear them. 

Though she began with the afterguard, she did not 
forget the men forward. During the long days of 
leisure at sea the watch off duty would fish, first as 
something to occupy their time and afterwards with 
eagerness. For Marie had taught the cook a more 
appetising way of serving fish than by boiling them 
in a big pot of salted water. She fried them filleted, 
and with them fried slices of the potatoes which the 
English had begun to eat but of which they had not 
realised the culinary possibilities. To the sour smells 
of the ship, which beat upon Marie’s pretty nose and 
stimulated designs which stretched far into the future, 
Marie added the pleasant smell of frizzling fish and 
potatoes and of luscious vegetable stews. The men 
ate heartily and gained in strength, and blessed, as 
they ate, the four bones of Marie, that bringer of good 
luck and good cheer who had come to them out of 
the cold dark sea. All this worship of the stomach 
Marie laid to her credit against the time when she 
should begin seriously to make the ship, from stem to 
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stern post and from upper deck to keel, a fit abiding- 
place for gallant seamen. 

Marie never complained of the deficiencies of her 
wardrobe; she cheerfully trod the decks of the ship 
barefooted ; she would wear anything as a covering 
which Nutt or Nimrod ventured to provide, but it 
did occur to Nutt that a Breton girl, so dainty and 
comely as she, could scarcely be content with nothing 
of her own except a woollen jersey and a stained 
shrunken skirt. So one day, when the Swan lay off 
the Burgundy coast, and the business of plundering 
sea robbers had been generous in its fruits, Nutt 
suggested that a few gold pieces might with advantage 
be expended upon the personal adornment of their 
popular guest. And when Nimrod, Nimrod the hater 
of women, readily assented, Marie flushed with pleased 
gratitude and thanked the men with tears in her 
dark eyes. Nimrod himself took her ashore—Nimrod 
Mercurius, who was rapidly adopting the strange réle 
of benevolent uncle to the girl who had first seized 
and then publicly swabbed out his cabin, and the pair 
of them went shopping together. Marie did not tell 
what she bought, but there appeared in the Captain’s 
quarters that evening, when the three foregathered 
for a few minutes before Marie turned in, there ap- 
peared a strange lady with a coif upon her rebellious 
black hair and neat shoes and stockings upon her feet. 
In between was a dress which Nutt was incapable of 
describing though its simple majesty impressed him 
profoundly. Marie had put on, as an expression of 

her gratitude, the dress of a prosperous French peasant 
girl; she no longer had the slim loose figure of a boy ; 
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laced and corseted she stood forth as what she was, 
a wholesome and beautifully shaped young woman. 
Nimrod gasped and withdrew to a corner of the 
cabin; he felt unworthy to be in the presence of so 
much finery. Nutt stared and stared until Marie 
almost became embarrassed. ‘“‘ Do not you like what 
you have done, Captain Dick?’’ asked she. Marie 
had picked up the name from Nimrod, a name which 
she pronounced Deek. ‘Do I not look nice, Captain 
Deek ?”’ 

“You look nicer than ever I believed possible,’’ said 
Nutt slowly. 

Marie laughed. ‘‘ That is not much of a compli- 
ment,’ said she. 

The next morning Marie was back in simpler clothes, 
in a red jersey and blue skirt, but always afterwards 
she went shod, and her old clothes, those in which 
she had been picked up, went away into some secret 
storehouse of her own. They were precious to her 
from association; they were always carefully pre- 
served, and afterwards—long afterwards—Richard 
Nutt found them again. | 

Marie, the new Marie, no longer a waif, but an 
honoured guest whose light hand with French rolls 
was worth a King’s ransom—Marie told something of 
her life ashore and of how she had been carried off 
as a White Virgin destined to grace, in return for much 
treasure, the harem of a Turkish bashaw. Her home 
was in the fishing hamlet of Sarzeau sheltered within 
the land-locked Bay of Quiberon. She was the 
daughter and sole child of a well-to-do owner of many 
fishing boats. Her father, left a widower when Marie 
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was ten, had made her his constant companion. She 
had been brought up as like a boy as a girl could be; 
she had sailed with her father and by herself at an 
age when most children, even those born oi the sea, 
are a dangerous nuisance in small craft. She could 
manage a boat by herself with any man born, and in 
seacraft, in judgment of weather, she was a sailor by 
instinct and inheritance. “‘I think,’ said Marie 
modestly to Nutt and Nimrod in the course of their 
many intimate talks on the quarterdeck where watch 
and conversation could proceed together, “I think 
that I could sail this ship be the wind and sea ever 
so foul. I could steer or go aloft in the strongest gale 
that ever blew.” 

“T have seen you do it,” assented Nutt. He re- 
ferred to one day while Marie was yet a barefooted 
waif. A heavy squall had struck the ship, the cry had 
gone for all hands to shorten sail. Nutt rushing 
forward to see that his orders were executed rapidly— 
for the peril was insistent—had discovered Marie. 
perched on the big bowsprit, standing fearlessly above 
the gulf of tossing water, powerfully assisting to furl 
that exposed square sail of which the handling in a 
gale tried the skill and hardihood of the stoutest 
seaman. He had said nothing, fearing to distract 
her attention, until her work completed Marie had 
bounded back to the safety of the forecastle. Then 
he had fallen furiously upon her and forbidden her, 
as an order from himself, the Captain, ever to furl 
sail again. ‘‘It is man’s work,’ he had said, “‘ and 
you but a weak maid.’’ She had held out her small, 
strong hands and laughed in his face. ‘‘ Man’s 


work?” she had cried saucily. ‘‘ Yet can I do it 
with any man in your ship. I obey your orders 
because you are the captain, not because I am weak.” 

““T have seen you do it,’”’ said Nutt now, as she told 
her story and made her claim to seamanship. ‘‘ You 
are as good a sailor as I am.”’ 

Her father died when Marie was sixteen, two years 
since. Now she was eighteen and a woman fully 
grown. She had employed men at her fishing and fished | 
herself. Her cottage was one of the best in the village 
and she was passing rich. Young men there were to 
whom so well-to-do and comely a maid seemed desirable 
as an addition to their households, but Marie held 
herself aloof. She was friendly towards all men in her 
village as she was to Nutt and to Nimrod, to the cook 
and the boatswain, and to all the men in the Wild 
Swan. But her friendliness never permitted of the — 

- smallest liberty, Marie stood aloof, armed not with the 
steel at her garter, but with her own proud spirit. 

It was upon one of her own solitary expeditions 
beyond the confines of the Bay of Quiberon that she 
had been overhauled and captured by the Turkish rover. 
She did her best to escape by sailing, but when at length 
taken had offered no resistance. It was useless, and 
she abode her own time. She had not been treated ill; 
she was handled as some piece of rich merchandise 
which to touch harshly would depreciate its value. 
The life on board the Turk had none the less been 
horrible. Yet she did not despair. There might arise 
the possibility of an escape alive, and, at the worst, 
there was that long thin knife at her garter for which 
her captors, suspecting nothing, had not searched. So 
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she bore all in patience and in silence. “J had made 
up my mind,” said Marie simply, “to wait until the 
last moment, until the ship let goits anchor in a Turkish 
port. I had determined not to be taken ashore alive. 
But for that dear knife I might have been as frightened 
as those other girls.”” There were other girls in that 
Turkish rover, some giggling and complaisant, others 
white and drawn with terror., Marie had done her best 
to soothe these last and to remind them that the ship’s 
sides could not always be guarded, and that a maid 
who could always make her bed of God’s sea need 
never shiver in fear of a Turkish ravisher. But 
when at the last, when the Wild Swan was closing 
in and the Turks, who knew and feared Nutt, were 
seeking to hold him off until the darkness came down 
to save them from him, at the end Marie alone 
of the girls on board had the courage to seize a 
bit of wood from the untidy deck and to make a bid 
for death or rescue. 

“ Had I known you were on board,”’ growled Nutt 
through his set teeth, ‘‘ I would have followed that ship 
through the blackest hell.”’ 

“You did the next best thing,’ said Marie: “‘ you 
picked me up. And here I am cooking and cleaning 
as if I were, what I seemed, a homeless waif and you 
were an honest trader, and not Captain Deek the terror 
of the Narrow Seas. I have heard many times of you, 
even at Sarzeau, Captain Deek.”’ 

“Am I not honest, mistress ? ’’ asked Nutt harshly, 
for she had touched him on raw nerves. 

“Not quite,” said Marie firmly. ‘“‘ It is not that you 
are a sea rover, for that is a trade honest as another. 


The Turk and the Moor are prey beloved of Mary and 
the Saints ; they are Paynims and ravishers of women. 
It is just, too, and fair spoil of the sea, that you should. 
take and plunder Dunkirkers, and Normans, ahd French 
of the south, and Biscayners. All those are lawful 
enemies of the Bretons as of you English. But, Captain 
Deek, though you may frown upon me and mutter evil 
words, I say that it is not honest to rob as you did the 
good Nick Porter of the Black Dog of which you told 
measarichjest. For youan Englishman to prey upon 
the kindly English is, as it were, for man to devour 
brother man. It is to be a cannibal, which is of all 
crimes the most detestable in the sight of God and His 
Mother. Though you have laid your ship to in the heat 
of the chase, though you abandoned the Turk to pluck 
me a stranger from the cold death, I can hate you for 
that robbery and for those other robberies of English 
ships which you have committed and of which you 
have not told me. You area good man at heart anda 
bold man, perhaps the boldest man in all these seas, yet 
you have sunk low and become an eater of your own 
English flesh.” 
‘‘T did no harm to Nick Porter,” grumbled Nutt. 
_“‘T have never harmed any English sailor whose ship 
I have despoiled. The goods of shore merchants are 
fair game, be they English or other.’’ 
‘“No,”’ said Marie firmly. ‘I am not learned, yet 
I know truth from untruth. The right shines with a 
radiance of its own which all may see, while that which 
‘is wrong stands out black and not to be mistaken. 
You paint yourself more black than you are, my 
pions 
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Marie arose and marched out with her head hele 
high. Nutt remained seated at his cabin table, frown- 
ing heavily. It was the first clash of wills that had come 
to them, the first struggle between the girl Marie whc 
knew right when she saw it, and wrong when she sav 
it, and Richard Nutt the hardened sea rover, to whor 
robbery in becoming a trade and sport had ceased to be 
acrime. He looked at his treasure chest, which bulgec 
with the spoils of the Mayor of Dartmouth, anc 
groaned. ‘‘ Women and trouble go hand in hand,’ 
muttered he. ‘‘ She is the bonniest and boldest maic 
who ever crossed my path, yet I shall be glad when 1] 
put her ashore in her Breton home. I a cannibal!’ 
He stalked out angrily into the night. 

It was black as pitch and the middle watch hac 
ended. Nutt, relieved by Nimrod Mercurius, gropec 
along the dark alley-way which separated his cabir 
from that in which Marie layasleep. He was physically 
and mentally weary. All through his watch the winc 
had blown hard and his attention been kept upon ar 
incessant strain. They were in waters where at any 
moment another ship might loom up and be upon ther 
before the feeble glimmer of their lights could be de 
tected in the thick mirk. He was physically exhausted 
and all through the watch the bitter words of the se: 
waif had rung in his ears. He was a cannibal, an eate 
of English flesh—he, Richard Nutt, the terror of th 
Narrow Seas! It was insufferable; the moment hac 
arrived when he would joyfully thrust the girl ashor 
and navigate a ship mercifully swept clear of petticoats 

He groped along the alley-way, and impelled by : 
lurch of the ship his shoulder struck upon Marie’s door 
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Instantly it flew open. Nutt, surprised, his balance 
almost lost, paused in the doorway. 

“Who is that ?’’ cried Marie from her bunk, in 
startled Breton. 

“Tt is I, Captain Dick,” said Nutt. “I struck your 
door by accident and it fellopen. You, a girl all alone 
in a shipload of men, should bolt your door o’ nights.” 

“‘ Captain Deek,’’ came the girl’s calm voice out of the 
blackness of the cabin, ‘‘ you are not very wise. Itis 
because I am a lone girl in a ship full of men that I do > 
not make fast my door. What isa frail bolt to an evil 
man? It is because I lie here, a girl committed by the 
Mother of God to the care of you and your men, that 
I have no need of bolts and bars. It is the hand of God 
pressing upon your hearts that forbids an evil thought 
against me.”’ 

‘You are right, mistress,”” murmured Nutt. ‘ You 
are always right. It was by an accident, a lurch of the 
ship, that I burst open your cabin door.’’ 

‘“And now, Captain Deek, I bid you good night. 
It is not seemly that you and I should talk here, you the 
ship’s captain and I a maid lying in my bed.”’ 

““ Marie,”’ gasped Nutt, “‘ just one moment and I am 
gone. What you said cut me sorely, yet it was true. 
While you remain in this ship I will eat no more of 
English flesh.” 

“‘ And after I am gone 2” asked she. “Isit I only 
and not God that softens your evil heart ?”’ 

“Tt is you,” he confessed. ‘It is for your sake I 
promise that I will eat of English flesh no more.” 

He could not see the smile of triumph which flamed in 
her eyes or the flow of red blood to her cheeks and neck, 
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Her reply when it came was calm and serene, as from 
a saint far removed from the weaknesses of poor 
humanity. 

“Tt is well and worthily Sore, ” said she. “I 
am the instrument of God; may He hold you in His 
keeping when I am gone.” 

Richard Nutt closed the door and felt his way to his 
own cabin. There he sat down heavily, laid his arms 
on the table and bowed his head upon them, 


CHAPTER XI 


ONE morning about midday the Wild Swan lay within 
the outer Bay of Quiberon waiting for the flood tide to 
make. Borne upon it she would penetrate the recesses 
of the inner harbour and steer for that sheltered nook 
_ some six miles inside the narrow entrance where lay the 
home of Marie. It was wellinto October and more than 
three weeks since the Breton girl had been plucked from 
the sea off Cape Finisterre. The season had been 
unusually open, but the autumn gales were close at 
hand, and the Swan could not in safety remain much 
longer in the outer seas. These were the years of the 
old Calendar before eleven days had been added, and by 
modern reckoning November was approaching. Nutt 
had stayed out longer already than was strictly prudent. 
But with the coming of Marie had come also good luck. 
Cruising in the Bay of Biscay he had been admirably 
placed to intercept homing and well-stuffed rovers 
hastening from the north and from the south towards 
their winter quarters. He had brought up under his 
guns Flemings and Dunkirkers coming from the 
south and Spaniards and Portugals from the north. 
There had been so many to despoil that Nutt had 
suffered from an embarrassment of riches, Having 
neither the time nor the space to ship cargo on board the 
Wild Swan,he had allowed the captured ships to ransom 
159 
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themselves with whatever coin and bullion they had 
aboard, and had then permitted them to depart upon 
theirway. Once only had Nutt been compelled to fight, 
and then it was with an obstinate Fleming which had 
yielded him little or nothing in plunder. The fat 
Spaniards or Portugals gave hastily of their fatness, 
and the Dunkirkers, though they held out until the 
last moment, until Nutt was on the point of raking 
them from the after-works to the forecastle, preferred at 
the last discretion to the risks of valour. But twice 
at short range Nutt had been compelled to smash 
round shot into the stern galleries of a Fleming before 
she would heave to and lower her flag. And then she 
did not yield him enough to pay for his expended gun- 
powder. Sea-roving gives one a sure insight into 
national characteristics. 

A second clash with Marie had come at the moment 
when this unprofitable and obstinate Fleming had 
refused to stop and deliver at Nutt’s command. 
Fearing lest in the interchange of shot Marie might 
be hurt, Nutt had commanded her to go below and seek 
shelter behind the ship’s stout oaken timbers. She had 
bluntly refused. ‘‘I will obey any order of yours, 
Captain,’’ said she, “that is within your proper. 
authority. But my life is my own. You forbade me 
to go aloft and I obeyed. This is your ship and none 
touch rope or sail except at your will. But when you 
order me to go below it is to force me to sheiter myself 
while the men and you are in peril. I will not go, 
Captain Dick. Here I am and here I stay.” 

She stood, a small, haughty figure, upon his own 
quarterdeck and gave him defiance. Nutt glowered 
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_ furiously upon her and for an instant thought to take 
her in his arms and carry her below by force. He could | 
have done it easily, but as he advanced upon her 
Marie’s eyes held him and defied him. Nutt shrugged 
his shoulders and turned to the more pressing matter 
in hand, which was so to manceuvre the Wild Swan 
that she could rake the Fleming while the guns of the 
enemy could not be brought to bear upon her. 

When the final act was played and Nutt went alone, 
unarmed except for a pistol or two, and mounted 
the Fleminger’s decks Marie’s hands tightened on the 
edge of the bulwarks and her face became drawn and 
white. She would have gone herself jauntily with 
head held high and a smile on her lips, but it was 
hard to stand idle and watch another imperil his life. 
She looked from the figure of Nutt standing proudly 
on the enemy’s quarterdeck, surrounded by foes who 
could have slain him in an instant, to the backs of the 
men below standing at their guns. She had heard 
the orders given and knew that the slightest gesture 
of hostility towards Nutt would have been the signal 
for a crashing broadside. There was comfort in the 
thought, yet her breath did not come easily until 
Nutt had returned to his own decks. 

Marie walked up to him as soon as the discharge of 
his duties permitted of a moment’s conversation. 
“Captain Dick,’ said she, “‘ while you were risking 
your life there in that ship I was afraid that you 
would not return to be told that 1 am very sorry. 
It was wrong of me to disobey you just now.” . 

“No,” said Nutt rather stiffly. “ Your life is your 
own.” 
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Marie flushed. ‘‘ Not so, Captain Dick. While I 
remain in this ship my life is under your protection.” 
And turning from him she went to her own cabin. 

It was inevitable that they should be drawn to- 
gether, this strong man and this strong woman, 
inevitable that they should be drawn together and 
clash upon contact. They were alone in the ship; 
Nimrod Mercurius and the men forward were of a class 
apart from these two. They spoke a language of head 
and heart which to the others would have been incom- 
prehensible. Reserve had come to them in place of 
the old friendliness of Marie’s first onfall. They 
avoided one another’s eyes and, in so far as they 
could in the confines of a small ship, they avoided 
one another’s company. The memory of that dark 
morning when Nutt had stumbled against the door 
of Marie’s cabin remained with both of them. They 
could never, after that encounter, be as they had been. 
They must go forward or go back. A week had elapsed, 
and it seemed as if they were fast going back. They 
were united in a common secret thought. This associa- 
tion must come to an end; this voyage must come to an 
end; and the sooner the better. With this common 
thought in their minds they stood and looked towards 
the inner harbour where Marie’s home lay and whither 
presently upon the flowing tide the Wild Swan would. 
set sail. As they stood together looking towards the 
end, there towered between them an panei though 
impenetrable bulkhead of reserve. 

But there was no reserve about Nimrod Mercurius 
and the men whose stomachs and hearts Marie had 
conquered. Her final victory over Nimrod was 
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achieved with viggy duff. This primitive plum pud- 
ding, beloved of Devonshire sailors, had been wholly 
outside Marie’s Breton experience. But she observed 
Nimrod’s passion for the cook’s stodgy paste of dough, 
Spanish raisins, and English suet. With her to study 
a dish, however lowly, was to seek after improvement. 
Incapable herself of appreciating the alleged merits of 
viggy duff, she cross-examined Nimrod and the cook: 
in order to ascertain precisely what it was which 
gratified their English palates. Then she gallantly set 
to work to design and produce a duff of true artistic 
excellence. She stoned the raisins—a refinement be- 
yond the cook’s imagining—she shredded the suet to 
a waferous fineness, she added sliced apples to the 
compost, in a moment of inspiration she sought the 
aid of rum as a flavouring. Finally she boiled the duff 
for three times as long as the cook had deemed 
sufficient. The result was a luscious viggy duff the like 
of which Nimrod had never in his dreams believed to 
be possible of achievement. Marie’s duff melted in 
the mouth instead of clogging the teeth and lying in 
heavy, undigested slabs below the belt. Nimrod ate 
of Marie’s duff until he could eat no more; Nutt ate 
of it; the cook ate of it; the boatswain and the 
crew ate of it; and then one and all clamoured for 
more. Marie, as a designer and cook of viggy duff, 
had reached the highest pinnacle of her culinary 
fame. At the thought of her departure Nimrod 
lamented ‘and the crew openly wept. Never more, 
after she had gone, would the old unreformed viggy 
duff content them. If Marie went they were resolved 
to Bo £99; to desert the Wild Swan and to live and eat 
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beside her in her Breton home and roam the seas 
no more. They had become lotus eaters in terms of 
viggy duff. But they reckoned without Richard Nutt. 
He was about to put Marie ashore, but he was going 
himself with the shore boat to make very certain 
that the boat’s crew returned to the ship. He was 
alone in his resolution that Marie should be put ashore. 
‘Why not run off with her ? *’ wailed Nimrod, “‘ and 
sign her on as head cook ?”’ 

“With any other woman we might do it,’ said 
Nutt through his set teeth. “‘ But Marie is different.” 

Borne on the flood tide the Wild Swan moved slowly 
up the Bay and let fall her anchor a mile from the 
right-hand shore. Marie’s village home was yet a mile 
farther on and hidden by a jutting promontory. She 
had desired to be landed out of sight of her home — 
and to be left to proceed alone. In solitude she had 
left and in solitude she wished to return. Friends 
she had ashore in plenty and relatives of varying 
degrees of cousinhood, but she was in no mood for 
melancholy farewells or for a boisterous welcome. \ 
To the Wild Swan at the moment of departure she 
seemed to be linked by ropes of love and friendship 
stronger than steel, which snapping would leave her 
- heart torn and bleeding. She had desired Nutt to take 
back the clothes with which his bounty had provided 
her, but had not pressed her request against his curt 
refusal. Dressed now in the coif and embroidered © 
frock of a French girl, she moved slowly along the main 
deck chatting in forced gaiety with her firm friends 
among the men, and assuring them of her unfailing 
remembrance. The cook, her almost compatriot, 
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openly shed tears. He was not proud of his own skill, 
he recognised a born artist when he met one, and 
he bewailed a loss which never could be made good. 
A few more weeks of her instruction, he declared, 
would have made an artist even of him. ‘‘ You cook 
very well,”’ said Marie handsomely. ‘‘ All that you 
need is to study the men’s tastes. It is worth while 
they are such simple, grateful souls.”’ 

Nimrod gripped her hand and mumbled his beewele 
His heart felt like a lump of lead—it might have been 
a lump of the cook’s viggy duff from the oppression 
of it—and he struggled for speech. ‘“‘ You might 
have been my darter,’ he groaned. ‘‘ And a damned 
fine darter, too.’’ 

““T wish that I had been,’ said Marie, and leaning 
towards him kissed his battered cheek. 

Then she turned to Richard Nutt and held out her 
hand. ‘‘I am coming in the boat with you,”’ said 
he. 

“That is kind of you,” replied Marie. ‘I have 
been rather horrid sometimes.’’ 

“T would not have you other than you are,” said 
Nutt gravely. 

They put off in the boat, four men at the oars 
and Nutt steering. Presently they ran aground in 
a small cove, and the men springing overboard pulled 
up the boat until Marie could alight without wetting 
her shoes. Such consideration for her comfort in those 
hard, thoughtless days touched her, and her pretty 
dark eyes glistened. A short while back she had been 
eager to end the association with the Wild Swan, 
yet now at the instant of severance she felt hersellt 
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upon the edge of tears. Nutt picked up her bundle 
of clothes and walked with her until the boat was out 
of sight. Then he stopped. At that moment when she 
was about to pass for ever from his life every little 
incident of the past three weeks flashed upon the 
screen of his mind. He saw her come over his bulwarks, 
dauntless, light-hearted, laughing at the peril of her 
venture. He saw her take charge of the ship, swab 
out Nimrod’s foul cabin, essay, when he himself was 
on watch, to swab out his own—listening for the warn- 
ing bells lest she should be caught tm flagrante delicto 
—teaching the cook the elements of his trade, chatting 
of her soaring plans to make of the ship from keel to 
deck a fit home for gallant sailors, furling sail at 
instant peril of her life, and then lying in her bed in 
the dark cabin compelling him to a vow of abstinence 
from piracy which was for him a sentence of hard 
labour and comparative poverty. And now all had 
ended. She was about to pass for ever out of his 
life. 

““ Marie,’’ he exclaimed, “‘is this the end, the end 
of all?” 

“How can it be otherwise, Dick?” said she 
sadly. “‘I was a stranger and you took mein. Now 
I return to my own home and the Wild Swan sails 
at dawn.” 

“Yes,’? murmured Nutt, ‘‘ the Wild Swan sails at 
dawn.”’ 

“T shall watch you go. I would see the last of 
you and of all my friends on board.” 

“And if she does not sail?’’ muttered Nutt. 
‘Pechaps <i );::."’ 
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“ She will sail,”’ said Marie. ‘‘ This coast has dangers 
for you and you must not tarry. And now, Dick, it 
is good-bye. May God and His Saints hold you in 
their keeping.’’ ‘ 

He watched her move away along the shore, 
watched until her figure faded out of sight. 

The ship to which he returned was like a dwelling- 
house after a funeral. The men moped at their duties 
like moulting fowls. Nimrod was surly and snappy, 
scarcely speaking, as near mutinous as so loyal a 
partner could be. ‘‘ Why did you not carry her off ? ”’ 
he growled. ‘‘I would have been a father to her. 
I have a bit put by, and there is no kith or kin of mine 
to take it when I am gone.” 

‘“We could not treat Marie that way,” explained 
Nutt gently—he had become suddenly very gentle 
towards the sorrowing Nimrod. “‘ For all her simple, 
kindly ways she is a proud lady. It is no worth to 
carry off a body if the heart is left behind.” 

‘She loved the Wild Swan,” grumbled Nimrod. 

In the evening, after sunset, when the point, behind 
which Marie’s home lay, was blotted out by darkness 
—so long as they could see neither Nutt nor Nimrod 
could keep their eyes off it—Nimrod asked suddenly: 
“‘Do we sail at dawn? The tide will serve then.” 

Nutt hesitated. ‘‘ The wind holds fair, and the 
season, though late, is settled. We can spare time 
to fill the water casks. We need fresh water. We 
will sail on the evening ebb or maybe the next 
morning.” 

“‘ And if a French rover catches us in this trap, 
Dick?’ 
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“We will fight,” said Nutt almost gaily. “I am 
in just the mood for a stiff and wholesome fight.” 


Marie stood looking down upon the village where 
she had been born and in which she had passed the 
eighteen years of her life. The cluster of wooden houses 
ran down towards a smooth,beach upon which two | 
or three boats were drawn up. But it was not the 
village which she had left less than a month before. 
There were strange new gaps in it, and the biggest 
gap of all was where her own house had stood. Drop- 
ping her bundle of clothes, she ran down and presently 
arrived at what had been her own door. There was no 
longer a door or a house. The stone foundations 
remained and the chimney of fire clay, but piled up 
within was nothing but a heap of charred ruins from 
which wisps of smoke still curled up. Fire, terrible 
fire, had swept her home away as it had swept away 
a dozen other houses here and there in the village. 
The place seemed deserted, but, in reply to her calls, 
an old woman, a distant relative of her own, came 
forth from an uninjured cottage hard by. ‘“‘ Who may 
you be?” asked the woman. “Have I been gone 
so long that you do not know me?” asked Marie 
bitterly. 

At Was that French dress snd coif,’”’ explained the 
woman. “Fancy you, a good Brétonne, in the garb 
of a wicked French hussy! It is all French work 
’ this’’—she waved her hand towards the devastation 
at their feet. ‘“‘ Masterless French soldiers, robbing 
and slaying and burning. They came two days since ; 
we all fled to the rocks, but they stayed seeking what 
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they might devour. They sacked your house and other 
houses, tearing up the earthen floors and the hearth- 
stones in the search for treasure. Then they set fire: 
to the thatch to hide their:crimes. Many of our folk 
are still away hiding, but I came back. My cottage 
was not worth the burning. It stands, yousee. Yours. 
is gone and your treasures stolen.” 

“No,” said Marie grimly, ‘‘ what I have is surely 
hidden.”’ 

“You always were a careful maid,”’ said the woman. 
“But the house, your father’s house, is gone. Please 
rest you in my cottage.” 

Marie told her story and the woman marvelled. 
She insisted upon walking up to the point whence the 
Wild Swan could be seen at anchor. “‘ A bonny ship,” 
commented she. ‘‘So you roved in her, capturing 
Flemings and Spanishers. I would that you had fallen 
on the foul French Biscayners.”’ 

“We did not sight any,” said Marie. ‘‘ Captain 
Nutt would have plundered them with the others. 
English and Breton were safe from him—for my 
sake,’ she added softly. 

““What like is this bold Captain Nutt?’’ asked 
the woman, and would not be content until Marie 
had described him in close detail, his appearance, 
his manner, his prowess in war and peace. “A 
pretty man,” commented she. “‘ And what made you 
come to leave him, my dear ?”’ 

Marie started. “ What else could I do?” said she. 
“Captain Nutt picked me up and brought me home. 
He was glad to be rid of me.’ 

“Huh!’’ snapped the old woman, “ If what you 
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tell me is true the bonny man is eating his heart 
out yonder in that fair Wild Swan. If it had been 
me I would have stayed. And if I had been your 
Captain Dick I would have locked you tight in the 
cabin and sailed off with you to England.” 

‘‘T would have thrown myself into the sea,” said 
Marie. . 

“You always were a contrary maid. But what has 
your Captain Dick done that you should leave him so 
untimely ?”’ 

“ He is not my Captain Dick,” said Marie crossly ; 
she was unhappy enough without this badgering ; 
“and if he were it would not matter. The Wild 
Swan sails at dawn.” 

The woman laughed in her face. “‘ Tell me that 
to-morrow. The sun will not rise again for Captain 
Nutt until you return of your own free will.” 

Marie walked back to the stricken village feeling 
like a ship from which had been stripped rudder and 
compass and ground tackle. Her first home had been 
sacked and» burned; her second home, the Wild 
Swan, had cast her out—or she had cast herself out, 
which came to the same thing; she had nowhere to 
rest her head except under the roof of charity. Some 
portable property, it was true, still remained to her 
hidden in a secret cave among the cliffs. She could 
fetch that, but of what use was it to her now that she 
was alone, homeless and friendless? As a dowry, 
perhaps. . . . Marie flushed, she was not of the type 
of woman which seeks a husband. And as she walked 
and thought the old woman beside her prattled on, 
always of Captain Nutt and his bonny ship which would 
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not sail until the pilot for whom she waited came aboard 
once more. ‘“‘ Pilot—what pilot?’’ Marie asked 
crossly. “Captain Nutt has no need of any pilot in 
these waters. He knows them as he knows the palm 
of his own hand.” 

“Huh!” exclaimed the old creature out of ‘he 
depths of her feminine lore. ‘‘ For the waters which 
he longs to navigate he needs a pilot, my dear.”’ 

Marie slept little that night. Again and again she 
woke, listening for the wash of the seas and the groan- 
ing of yards and cordage, thinking herself to be aboard 
the Wild Swan in the cabin of old Nimrod. With each 
awakening came disappointment, repeated until tears 
flowed and she struggled to keep back an outburst of 
sobs. The old woman, her relative, lying close by in 
the cottage heard her and smiled. ‘‘ Marie is a hard 
learner,’ she murmured. ‘‘ She always was an ob- 
stinate little maid.” 

With the early streaks of October dawn Marie arose, 
dressed, and crept out. She wanted to see the last of 
the Wild Swan and to send upon the morning breeze 
her final heart-felt blessing. Although always an 
obstinate maid she was learning fast, and beginning 
to realise that the departure of the ship would leave 
a bigger blank in her life than had even the death 
of her father two years before. She crept out into the 
chill of the dawn, moving with feet like lead, and 
expecting either to come upon a harbour empty or to | 
see the Swan in a bustle of casting off. But when she 
looked over the calm waters, now greyly illuminated, 
the Wild Swan, nearly two miles off, rested quietly at 
anchor. The sails were all closely furled ; there was 
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no sign of movement. Marie waited until away to the | 


east the sun rose and every rope and spar of the ship 
elittered in the morning light. The tide at her feet 
was ebbing fast, a light breeze blew off the land, all 
the conditions clamoured for movement; yet the ship 
lay silent, and still. The old woman, her present 
hostess, came stumbling over the stones to her side. 
“Ah,” said she, ‘the dawn has come and the sun 
has risen, yet for Captain Nutt yonder life is black as 
night. He will not sail to-day.”’ 

“He cannot sail till evening if he misses this tide,” 
said Marie. 

“The evening will come,’ spoke the woman sol- 
emnly, “‘and Captain Dick will miss the tide again. 
And to-morrow and for many to-morrows, until his 
pilot comes aboard. He is heedless of the peril; he 
thinks of nothing but his pilot who tarries.”’ 

“What peril? ’’ cried Marie, with unwonted agita- 
tion. ‘‘ What peril threatens him ?”’ 

“Of what use would be Captain Dick’s speed and 
skill in manceuvre had he occasion to fight a French 
warship in this narrow, land-locked bay? Reefs He 
about him. He would be compelled to give battle 
in the channel where he lies and, maybe, to suffer 
destruction and death before your eyes.”’ 

““He must go at once,” cried Marie. ‘“‘ What can 
I do to make him go? ”’ 

“That is for you to teach yourself, my dear. No 
woman learns aught but what aman teaches her or 
what she learns of her own heart.” 

Marie turned and walked resolutely away. ‘“‘He 
will set sail with the evening tide,’’ said she. 
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But when Marie came out again soon after the tide 
had begun to ebb the Wild Swan lay without motion 
and without sign of approaching movement. She 
watched boats pull alongside and water casks slung up, 
but though she waited until the light began to fail, 
and until the riding lanterns of the ship began to 
glimmer, there came no further sign of departure. 
If Nutt had meant to sail on the evening tide he 
would have watered the ship earlier in the day. He 
could not in the darkness penetrate those miles of 
winding, reef-sown channels which separated him 
from the open sea. 

Marie walked back almost cheerfully. She might be 
a slow learner, but during this long long day, the 
longest through which she had ever passed, she had 
learned that when man and woman clash, both strong- 
willed, both hardy and resolute, it is the woman who 
must give way. The Wzld Swan should lie in peril 
no longer; she should sail at dawn when the ebb 
served. 

For herself she had reached no decision except that 
she would go aboard with the first light and compel 
Nutt to up anchor and make sail. He should wait for 
her no longer; afterwards ...she did not know 

. there might not be any afterwards. 

The old woman saw by the brightness of Marie’s 
eyes that she had come to a decision. 

“So,” said she, “‘ you have learned at last.” 

“IT am going,” said Marie, ‘‘as Captain Dick’s 
pilot. But once he is out of peril and clear of the Bay 
he shall drop his pilot . . . if he wishes.”’ 

‘“‘ Marie,” said the old woman, “ wisdom is coming 
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to you. When Captain Dick drops his pilot he will 
drop his life with her.’’ 

Marie slept peacefully that night, though she was 
resolute to awake long before the dawn. And as she 
had determined so sleep left her at the appointed 
' time. First she dressed herself and made up the rest 
of her Wild Swan clothes into a bundle. All her own 
had been burned with her house. Then she walked a 
mile across the shore, entered a low cave, and out 
of a dark recess dug up a stout box in which she 
kept hidden her money and jewels. It was a rich hoard, 
her father’s savings and her own won from the sea. 
The box was no small weight, yet Marie was strong 
and ‘bore it back before the first glimmer of dawn 
showed in the east. The ebb, getting later each day, 
had not yet begun, so that Marie had ample time 
within which to get ready one of her own boats, 
put her bundle and the treasure chest. within it, and 
be ready as soon as light and tide served. The old 
‘woman came down to see her off. ‘‘ God bless you, 
my dear, and good luck. I wish that I was as young 
as you are, and about to be loved like you are.’’ 

‘‘ What makes you so sure that Captain .. . that 
Dick loves me?’’ asked Marie eagerly. ‘‘ He looked 
sometimes as if he hated me.”’ 

“To a sailor, my dear, his ship is dearer almost 
than sweetheart or than wife. Yet your Captain Dick 
has risked for you his ship, and is still risking it, 
though you are neither as yet sweetheart nor wife. 
Goin peace. You willnot ask me when we meet again 
why I am so sure that Captain Dick loves you.” 

Marie kissed the old creature on both cheeks and 
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jumped joyfully into her boat. The tide was about 
to run and she pulled out rapidly to get sea room 
for her sail. Once clear of the point which jutted 
out between her village and the ship, she caught the 
breeze coming up with the dawn and sped rapidly 
over the lightening waters. 


Nutt and Nimrod stood together on the quarter- 
deck of their ship, which under the ebb was slowly 
swinging round. The freshening breeze whistled 
through the rigging. ‘‘ Dick,” said Nimrod Mercurius, 
“this will not do. I am as loth to leave as you are, 
but we are risking our lives here and the ship herself, 
which is worth more than our lives. The Frenchmen 
do not love us; if they get word that the Wild Swan 
is here they will await us in the narrows yonder. In 
the outer Bay we might have sea room for a fair 
fight, but this anchorage is no better than a death- 
trap: uw 

“Do you think I do not know?” growled Nutt. 
He had slept little, his eyes were strained and blood- 
shot ; he was the wreck of the man he had been. 
“‘ While she is there I cannot go.” 

‘*Go ashore in a boat and speak to her, then. She 
is a woman and you a man who loves her. If you 
_make haste there will still be time to make sail.” 
‘“T wait for her to come to me,”’ said Nutt. 

“Then you will wait till our bones rot,” cried 
_Nimrod angrily. ‘‘’Tis not fair to the girl or to you 
| or. tojall,ofus/\4 Shey 2.0577 

| A hail came from the forecastle, which as the ship 
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swung round now pointed towards the recesses of 
the inner harbour. ‘‘ Boat ahoy!” it said. 

Nutt walked quickly forward. A small boat under 
sail, still about a mile distant, was speeding down to- 
wards them on wind and tide. Nutt put up his glass 
for an instant. 

“All hands!” he cried. Then, to the astonishment 
of all, he gave orders for the anchor to be weighed 
and the foresail set. The men, glad to be busy and 
anxious to see their English homes once again, flew 
to the capstan, fitted the bars, and walked the ship 
rapidly up to her anchor. The coming boat swept 
alongside the now active ship, down came the sail, 
Marie caught a line thrown by her friend the boats- 
wain, and a moment later climbed over the bulwarks 
at the waist. She stood there with her back towards 
Nutt. He threw one quick look at her, saw with a 
leap at his heart that she had come abcard exactly 
as she had done weeks before out of the sea, with 
head and feet bare and wearing the same old jersey and 
salt-stained skirt. As Marie the sea waif unchanged 
she had come again. His eyes glowed, but he did not 
approach her nor call to her. At the wheel he conned 
the Wild Swan until an hour later she had threaded 
the narrows and opened out the wide’ Bay of 
Quiberon. 

Then he handed over the wheel to Nimrod. Marie 
waited until the Captain was free to speak to her. 
She understood and was content. 

When at last he approached, moving diffidently 
with all his old self-confidence gone from him, it was 
she who was calm and at ease. ‘‘Come aboard, 
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Captain Dick,’”’ said she, and smiled into his pale, 
drawn face. 

““So you have come back .. . to us?”’ said Nutt. 

She nodded cheerfully. ‘I thought you might be 
hungry,” said she. 

Nutt frowned. Marie, who was watching every 
look and gesture of him, though she did not appear 
to be, smiled happily to herself. 

“Was it only that you might cook for us ?’”’ asked 
Nutt slowly. 

“Well,” said Marie, ‘‘ cooking is rather important, 
isn’t it?’’ Then, as Richard Nutt frowned still more 
blackly, she whispered, ‘‘ Dick, dear, you are rather 
silly, aren’t you ?”’ 

He gave a wild shout. Two men who were not far 
off rushed up. 

“Go away,” roared Nutt. “Cannot the Captain 
speak to a lady in his own ship without your damned 
interference ?’’ They faded away abashed. | 

“Marie, dear, is it really true? Have you come 
back to me ?”’ 

“‘ Dick,”’ said she gently, ‘‘1 called you silly just 
now, but you are rather wise .. . sometimes. If, 
when I came aboard an hour ago, you had asked 
questions and worried me I think that I should have 
just gone away again. But you pulled up your 
anchor on the instant, set your sails, and made off 
with me before I could change my mind and escape. 
And since you have run away with me, and you the 
Captain too, who must be obeyed, I think that I shall 
have to stay.” 

“Don’t you want to stay ?”’ he asked gloomily. 
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“Dick, you dear old thing,’’ murmured Marie 
plaintively, ‘“‘ you make it very hard for me. You 
do not help me a bit. Understand this: I want you 
to take me into your cabin, out of sight of all these 
men, and to kiss me, kiss me hard.”’ 

Richard Nutt’s voice rang out with the triumphant 
note of a bugle. ‘ All hands on deck!”’ 

The men came tumbling up and stared. Nutt 
stepped out upon the deck with Marie held tightly in 
the hollow of his arm. 

“Set sail,’’ he cried—“ every sail that she has got ! 
And shake out the flags, every rag that she has got! 
Blow wind, rise sea, and speed us home to England 
—the Captain’s wife has come aboard!” 


CHAPTER XII 


THEY were married at Lyme. Richard Nutt, an 
Englishman and a member of the Church of England, 
and Marie, a Roman Catholic of Brittany, were married 
in the simple fashion which satisfied the law in those 
days. Nutt himself says nothing of the occasion nor 
of the place, but one may be sure that a devout 
Catholic as Marie was, for all the startling breadth of 
her mind and outlook, would not have been content 
with anything less than the blessing of her own Church. 

As soon as Nimrod Mercurius had set the Captain 
and his bride ashore on the Cobb at Lyme, he sailed 
the Wild Swan to Lympstone within the estuary of 
the Exe, there to put the ship aground and prepare 
for the great cleansing within and without which 
Marie had demanded as a wedding gift to herself. 
Her own gift to Nutt was revealed during that first 
month which they spent together in the seclusion 
of a shore house. She proposed out of the private 
treasure borne from her own home to equip the Wild 
Swan with the best suit of new sails and the best new 
cordage, fixed and running, which the famous rope 
walks and sailmakers’ yards of Bridport could furnish. 
The native flax of Dorset should go to their fashioning, 
the flax which then as now blossoms in Dorset fields 
and tosses its delicate blue flowers in the summer 
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breezes. This gift, which was bestowed upon Nutt’s — 
_well-beloved Wild Swan no less than upon himself, 
completed Marie’s conquest of his heart. He had 
been swept away by the subtle fascinations of her ; 
now he worshipped her as a mate worthy of the 
stoutest sea rover in the English Sea. He, the hardened 
rover and pirate, knelt at her feet in the little house — 
on the sea edge at Lyme, and laid his head upon her 
lap. ‘‘ Marie,’ murmured he, ‘‘I love you.”’ 

They had been married for three weeks, yet this 
was the first occasion upon which that reserved, 
tongue-tied Englishman had explicitly declared his 
love for his wife. She stroked the hair which was 
already thin and turning grey. “Is it me or the 
Wild Swan’s gear that you love ?’’ she asked. 

“ Both,”’ said Nutt, “‘ but you come first.” 

They walked together one day over the staircase 
of cliffs which interpose between Lyme and Bridport 
Harbour, scrambled through the heather which clusters 
upon the landward flanks of Golden Cap, and stood 
upon its wide table-top overlooking the West Bay. 
_ Thence they descended to the water’s edge at Seatown 
and struck over Thorncombe Beacon to Bridport 
Town. There in the rope walks and sail yards Nutt, 
who knew exactly what he wanted, delivered his orders, 
and Marie, upon whom would fall the burden of pay- 
ment, bargained as only a woman and a Brétonne 
can bargain. They lay in Bridport that night and 
returned next morning over the cliffs. 

“Now,” said Marie, “‘ we will get us down to Lymp- 
stone and make of the Wild Swan within and without 
a fit home for gallant sailors.”’ 
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The ship had been thrust up a narrow inlet upon 
the top of the spring tides so that she lay high and dry 
for hours and sometimes days together. Nimrod 
could be entrusted with the graving and caulking of 
her outer skin, but to Marie alone, to the eye of Marie 
and to the perceptive nose of Marie, could the control 
and supervision and fulfilment of the internal cleansing 
be made over. 

Nimrod, acting on instructions, had already taken 
out every scrap of stone ballast and pumped out the 
evil-smelling bilge. Now, busy upon the external 
work, he pronounced the Swan ready for inspection. 
Marie went below with Nutt and walked from end to 
end on the keelson under the ceiling of the main deck. 
Nutt, a long knife in his hand, was intent upon the 
substance of his ship’s timbers. He prodded here and 
there and pronounced his provisional verdict. “‘ I will 
test all the frames,”’ said he, “ but they seem sound 
and. free from rot. A fine ship, Marie, though older 
than Iam. And, now that she has been pumped out, 
sweet and clean.” 

To Marie nothing appeared less worthy of these 
flattering epithets. The interior of the Wild Swan’s 
hull was green with sea slime, the stink of the foul 
hold brought her near retching, and behind the big 
jutting frames she could see rats skip as the pair of 
them approached with their lanterns. 

‘We are agreed, I think, Dick,” said she. ‘‘ The 
outer hull is Nimrod’s job and the masts and gear are 
your department. But the inside from keel to quarter- 
Jeck is mine. Is that so?”’ 

“That is so,” replied Nutt. ‘‘ Are you satisfied ?”’ 
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“ Satisfied ?’’ she snapped, revolted for a moment 
by his indifference to the sights and smells about them, 
and shaken by the queasiness of her Breton stomach. 
_ “J will be satisfied when I have finished in my depart- 
ment. There is two months’ work here for me.” 

“ Are you going to swab the hull out as you did poor 
Nimrod’s cabin ?”’ inquired Nutt, smiling. 

‘‘ That was a mere sketchy job to what I am going 
to do now,”’ said she firmly. 

While making her tremendous plans Marie dis- 
coursed with her husband upon the diseases of ships. 
She longed to secure his intellectual as well as his 
sentimental support. She hated that the two months 
of filthy labours which lay before her should be smiled 
upon as a mere feminine fad. 

‘“‘T am not learned, Dick,’’ said she, ‘‘ but this I 
know. That the seeds of sickness, whence they come 
and how they are sown I know not, flourish in dirt. 
It is with them as with the seeds of plants. They 
must be nourished in darkness and in ordure to become 
fruitful. That ship of yours, which I love no less than 
you do and in which [ shall sail with you, is no better 
than a floating cesspool. Your men are frail and sick 
because the seeds of death are beneath them and about 
them. Disease grows towards fruition in the evil 
bilge and in the crannies of the forecastle. The rats 
sicken, and from them to the men and to you passes 
the dreadful rat sickness. It is so also with ship fever. 
I will kill every rat in the ship. I will scrape every 
particle of slime off the timbers. I will close every 
outlet in the hold and burn sulphur within it for days 
together. It is only so that one can kill the seeds 
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which lurk in the cracks of the planking. Then I will 
lay on hot lime to every inch of her.” © 

“You will burn my ship if you be not careful,” 
objected Nutt. 

“T shall be careful. She is my ship now, Marie’s as 
well a Dick’s. And one day she will be my son’s 
ship, the ship of little Dick who is to be.”’ 

Nutt grinned. “ You think forward very fast, my 
dear.”’ 

““No,” said Marie; ‘‘I am Brétonne, and some- 
times the future is made plain to me. Little Dick 
that is to be will be born in this ship and sail in this 
ship, though whether he will grow to own this ship 
after you I cannot say. Thus far I see. I am going 
to clean and scour the Wild Swan for you and for 
your men whom I love, and for the little Dick for whom 
she will be a birthplace and a nursery.”’ 5 

“‘ We shall not have much time for sea roving then,” 
murmured Nutt. 

“We shall rob all the more zealously,’’ said Marie, 
‘“‘ when we have little Dick to rob for. Not the Bretons 
nor the English—they are of your flesh and of mine 
—but all those others. We will strip them to their 
black and naughty skins.” 

Nutt put hisarm round her. ‘Iam glad, my dear,” 
said he, ‘‘ that you are not going to cut me off from 
sea roving as well as from piracy. I have my living 
to earn, Marie.” 

“Dick,” cried Marie passionately, ‘‘ if ever I stand 
between you and your just livelihood, say only the 
word and I will return to the sea whence you plucked 
me. That which I do now is to save your body from 
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sickness and, maybe, from death itself. That which 
I did that morning in my cabin was to save your 
soul alive. Though you are not of my Church, and 
the holy priests would call you heretic, yet to me you 
have a soul to be saved. We are in the hands of God. 
Perhaps God knows more of the hearts and souls of 
men than do the priests. HadI believed that you were 
damned by God I should not have dared to wed you.”’ 

“‘ Marie,’’ said Nutt, “do what you wish. If you 
can banish the terrible seeds of sickness from the 
Wild Swan, then will I bless you. But be careful. 
Do not tell to the men, even to old Nimrod, what 
the ultimate purpose is of your sulphur, of your hot 
lime, and of your slaughter of rats. Give it out that 
your pretty nose is offended. Women have been 
burned for sorcery who attempted less than you set 
out to do.”’ 

And so it was declared to be the sensitiveness of 
Marie’s nose that demanded the devastating cleansing 
of the Wild Swan. And the men, who would have 
shuddered and drawn back fearfully had they known 
her real purpose—they would have called it flying in — 
the face of God—the men, who loved her, gladly gave 
their help in the swabbing and scraping out of the hold, 
the plastering of the timbers and ceiling with hot 
lime, and the burning of flowers of sulphur inside. 
It was the sulphur which puzzled them most. It 
seemed to them to make a smell abhorrent even to their 
own hardened nostrils; how, then, could the more 
delicate Marie abide its fumes ? She explained that the 
bitter reek would quickly pass, leaving sweetness 
behind. The men helped readily with the hold, but 
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ee their own “cosy corners” in the forecastle, 
| corners which had accumulated dirt and frowsiness for 
years, were fallen upon, scoured out, and limewashed, 
they drew together and growled hostility. But here 
Nimrod came to Marie’s help. His own cabin had been 
scrubbed out while Marie was no more than a sea 
waif; he had submitted, and who were the pigs of 
men to make a fuss when the Captain’s wife, no longer 
-a sea waif, offered to clean out their quarters? 
_ Nimrod quickly won over the cook and the boatswain— 
the heart of the one gained by the new gear and of the 
other by Marie’s skill in cookery and by her provision 
| of a Devon cloam oven in which fresh bread could be 
baked daily—and the three of them went about among 
(the men and compelled them to assist at their own 
‘undoing. Presently there was not a rat nor a pinch 
of visible dirt to the whole ship. Internally she shone 
white from copious draughts of limewash, and incident- 
ally the men found that they could see to move about 
| between decks as they never had seen before. There 
was, it was evident, some practical value in Marie’s 
passion for lime. The new sails and cordage came down 
from Bridport in barges, and when, under the eyes 
‘of Nutt and the boatswain, the Wild Swan had been 
‘rigged alow and aloft she needed but a spring tide 
to float once more upon the seas. But she who had 
‘}come aground a drab would float off as a dainty, 
| white-dressed lady. Caulked and tarred below the 
|waterline, painted and gilded above, limewashed 
\within, and clad in the best suit of sails and rigging 
‘that Bridport itself could furnish, the old Wild Swan 
jhad become new-born, a thing of beauty and gracious- 
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ness, the ike: of which had not been seen in the 
English Sea since the death of old John Hawkins. 

Early in April she was floated off into the fairway, 
and the men, children as. sailors always were and 
always will be, when at last they perceived the com- 
pleted beauty and grace of her, lustily cheered the 
Captain and the Captain’s\ wife who had brought 
these wonderful things to pass. In rum they drank 
to the health and prosperity of the Wild Swan. 

“We ought to rechristen her the Wild Marie,” 
whispered Nutt. 

“Sh!’’ returned she, smiling. ‘“ You were right, 
Dick. Had they discovered what I would be at in 
my cleansing, not a man of them would have dared to 
set foot in her again.”’ 

It was in April, just before the Wild Swan made 
sail for her spring cruise to the Scillies and the Severn 
Sea, that the great news arrived which lifted the 
shadow of a halter from before the eyes of Nutt and 
Nimrod. The bells of Lympstone Church tolled—the 
King was dead; then the bells broke out into a 
triumphant peal—long live the King! So crudely 
was proclaimed the news that King James had been 
gathered to his fathers and that Charles, his son, 
reigned in his stead. Nimrod, who had gone ashore 
to make certain that the bells signified a demise of the 
Crown, returned with a grave face and a joyful heart. 
“T had begun,” he confessed to Nutt, “‘ to feel a bit 
choky about the throat.” 

Nutt, his eyes glinting happily, ordered the war 
pendant of St. George to be lowered to half-mast 
and his own House Flag to be struck. 
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“Tt seems to me,” dryly remarked Marie, “ that if 


_ you gave expression to your true feelings the ship would 
_ be dressed with bunting fore and aft. Of what concern 
_ to you is the old King’s death ? ”’ 


Then Nutt explained how the accession of King 
Charles, and the immediate advance to national 
omnipotence of Buckingham, would result in the dis- 
appearance from the Secretary of State’s office of 
Sir George Calvert who had established the plantations. 


- of Newfoundland. There would arise another Secretary 


_ to whom the well-beloved colony of Sir George would 


be no more than an abandoned rock amidst the fogs. 
and storms of the North Atlantic. Nick Porter and the 
Black Dog might now return with his story of their 
villainous piracy of the previous summer, and the 
Secretary’s office would not be troubled to read the 


_ dispatches. ‘I sent,” said Nutt, “‘ by sure messengers 


last autumn two pack-horse loads of treasure London- 
wards, full measure running over, of what I justly 


_ owed for my letter of marque. I have made great 


_ interest, and now that Sir George disappears all those: 


in office in London will be urgent to keep me busy 


| upon the seas earning more plunder for their enjoy- 
_ment. Though the King’s purse be empty, yet the 


| King’s servants wax rich. It is ever thus, and ever 


will be. No one there will now take hand against 
me, if so be that I pay toll in plunder. Will you not 
release me from my vow, Marie? ”’ 

“No,” said she. ‘‘ You have escaped hanging by 
the grace of God, and would you now tempt Providence 
to your undoing? It was the Saints who heard your 
vow who made supplication with Mary and Her Son.. 
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You should fall to your knees in thankfulness—as Ido 
—and make vow to sin no more.’ 

Nutt scratched his cheek and frowned, while Marie 
knelt and prayed. 

“°Tis a pretty saint, Nimrod,” said he, “that we 
hove aboard out of the sea and put in command of the 
Wild Swan. For I declare that Marie is the Captain 
of the ship, not I.” 

“And a damned fine Captain too,’’ declared Nim- 
rod stoutly. ‘‘It was the best day’s work we ever 
did.”’ 

“Thank you, Nimrod,” said Marie, smiling on the 
quartermaster, who loved her with the unreasoning 
devotion of a human dog. “‘ Even now Dick does not 
perceive the immensity of his deliverance. Had the 
King not died thus timely, were his Lordship Sir 
George to continue in office, word would go forth to 
the Admiral of the Narrow Seas, and little Dick would 
be born without a father to cherish and protect him 
to manhood. You perceive, Nimrod old friend, how 
it is with me. Little Dick will not stay upon the order 
of his arrival.” 

“It may perchance be a daughter,’’ observed Nutt 
rather grimly. 

Marie laughed. ‘“‘ And you a pirate and me, his 
mother, a daughter of the sea? It may be that later 
God may send me maids, but the first will be a son, 
little Dick himself. When you, Dick, whom the holy 
priests call a heretic, fall upon your knees every night 
in the cabin here, do you not always pray that a son 
may be born to you?”’ 

“JT do,” said Nutt, flushing with embarrassment 
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under his tanned skin—‘‘I do; but I do not speak 
of it, even to you.” 

‘No. You are English. And you, Nimrod ?”’ 

“IT pray always for a grandson,’ said Nimrod 
boldly. ‘‘ Are you not my darter, Marie, all the darter 
I shall ever have ?”’ 

Marie’s tender smile caressed both these men who 
loved her. 

“Be content,” said she: ‘‘it will be a boy.” 

' They sailed, and it came about as Nutt had reckoned 
months before when he staked his neck upon a King’s 
death. Sir George Calvert fell from office, and 
Buckingham, the Lord High Admiral, and the most 
powerful man in the Kingdom, issued orders to all 
ship captains whom it might concern that Richard 
Nutt and his Wild Swan were not to be molested. 
“ He is a naughty pirate,’’ wrote Buckingham frankly, 
“but withal a bold man and one useful to the King’s 
Service. We have need of him and his like to keep the 
English Seas.”’ 

Though the early part of the season was always less 
fruitful than the months of September and October 
—when rovers gorged with plunder were flying upon 
their homeward courses—Nutt in his Wild Swan, now, 
with her new sails and gear and clean bottom, more 
speedy than ever, found that his duties as authorised 
privateer yielded a safe and substantial measure of 
profit. With Marie on board, Marie who still cooked © 
for officers and crew—and when from heaviness could 
cook no more gave counsel and encouragement to her 
official deputy—with Marie always at his side Nutt 
felt small temptation to depart from his vows. As he 
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admitted ruefully to himself, he feared only God and 


i his wife, and of those twain he feared his wife the 


more. She was the nearer at hand. 

It was August, and the Wild Swan lay once again 
in the Bay of Quiberon. She did not now penetrate 
the inner harbour, for she had of late raged mightily 
among the Frenchmen, and orders had gone forth 
from the King in Paris to sink or capture the Swan 
at all hazards. Nutt laughed when he was told of it. 
“Let them catch me,” quoth he. There was not, 
now that the race-built Wild Swan could give fully 
of the speed that went to her design, a ship afloat 
within the Narrow Seas which cculd catch her. For 
answer he took a French rover, stripped her of all that 
could readily be moved and stowed, and delivered a 
billet to her captain. ‘“‘ Here,’ said he, “ tell your 
King that I shall lie at Quiberon these ten days hence.” 

- He was less rash than he seemed, for he had designed 
to leave Quiberon on the tenth day at dawn and to be 
free of the open sea a few hours later. He was 
supremely confident now in his luck, though this time 
he ran it perilously close. 

From the Wild Swan in the outer Bay a boat put 
_ off with Marie and Nutt aboard. Nimrod had orders 
to leave them if danger offered. With two sailors as the 
crew the boat made rapidly for the inner harbour and 
was driven aground on the beach at Marie’s old home. 
Every rock and headland spoke to them of those days, 
less than a year before, when both suffered the agonies 
of learning what their hearts sought to teach. 

“Dick,” asked Marie softly, as the boat sailed over 

the spot where the Wild Swan had lain at anchor, 
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“Dick, what would you have done if I, unmaidenly, 
had not come and offered myself to you ?”’ 

“IT should have stayed here till I rotted or was 
captured,” said he grimly. 

“Would you not have come to me?” 

““ Never,” declared he. ‘‘I thought that you hated 
me. 

“Foolish! ’’ She gripped his hand tight. “It 
needed only that you should seize me in your arms. 
If you had then sailed at dawn I should have lost you 
for ever . 

“There was not any dawn—then,”’ said he. 

They walked slowly up past Marie’s ruined cottage 
and’ there met the old woman, her relative and 
friend, to whose wisdom both owed their present 
happiness. 

She kissed Marie on both cheeks. ‘‘ You.do not ask 
me now if your Captain Dick loves you, Marie?” 

“No. And it is because of his love, and mine, that 
we come to you now.” 

The old creature nodded. ‘“‘Is it far—and soon? ”’ 

“Time presses,” said Marie simply. “Little Dick 
will be born at Falmouth in English waters. Though 
half Breton, he must be all English.’’ 

“I will come willingly. You have learned of your 
own heart and of what your man has taught you. 
Now you have to learn from your son.”’ 

The boat rejoined the Wild Swan at nightfall and 
at dawn, on the tenth day of Nutt’s challenge, set forth 
from the Bay. The wind blew stiffly off the land and 
the ship sped for the open sea. Nutt, on the quarter- 
deck, was watching intently and sighed in deep reliet 
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as he felt his vessel rise and swing to the full swell 
of the Atlantic. 

‘“Now,’’ cried he, “‘ let them come and be welcome.” 

They were coming in great force. To the north on 
the skyline loomed two French galleons from Brest, 
and on the southern horizon shortly afterwards arose 
the topsails of two others from St. Nazaire. Each one 
of these ships was of more than five times Nutt’s 
strength. ‘‘’Tis a French Armada,’’ laughed he. 
“They do me too much honour.” 

As the Wild Swan flew towards the west the galleons 
to the north and those to the south set their courses 
so as to converge upon her. It was a vain effort, for 
the Swan, faster than any of her pursuers, could play 
with them as her Captain pleased. It was the most 
easy, though to his mind the most humiliating, plan 
merely to show his heels and sail clear of the converg- 
ing lines before they could get within a sea mile of 
him. At that range their towering lines of guns would 
have been useless. It was the easiest and, under the 
circumstances, the wisest course, yet Nutt hesitated 
to take it. He himself had summoned this French 
Armada and felt bound in honour to give them some 
sport in return for their obedience to his behests. 

He went down to his cabin where sat Marie and her 
attendant, and put the problem before them. He could 
get away, he explained, without firing a shot, but 
should he do so? What said they ? 

“It is as you will, Dick,’”’ said Marie. “‘ The Wild 
Swan carries more than us who decide. If it were not 
for the mission upon which we are bound I would take 
toll of those French ships. I am a Brétonne.”’ 
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‘“‘The French soldiers burnt Marie’s cottage,” said 
the other Brétonne. “If you can exact payment, 
good Captain Dick, I bid you God speed.” 

Nutt went on deck again and watched. The ships 
to starboard were about two miles distant, gradually 
converging towards his own course; those to port 
were nearly three milesaway. He decided toignore the 
galleons to port and concentrate attention upon those 
to starboard. These two ships were still ahead of him, 
on his starboard bow, but with his greater speed they 


_ had no prospect of closing him to within gunnery range. 
- But at any moment that he pleased he could close 


them. He altered course slightly so as to appear to 
close them and to set their captains’ minds wondering 
what the small Swan meant to do. The two French 
galleons were sailing on a line of bearing about half 
a mile apart. Nutt watched them and carefully esti- 
mated their speed. He himself had at least two knots 
of them. Then he made up his mind exactly what to do, 


_smiled happily to himself, and stepping down to 
_ Nimrod at the wheel explained his plan to that trusty 
_ and resolute old fighter. 


““T see,’ said Nimrod. 
Nutt kept upon his altered course until the nearest 


_ enemy was less than a mile distant and still upon his 
_ starboard bow. He had given careful orders to the. 


| boatswain as well as to Nimrod, and both officers knew 


exactly what was in his mind. The wind was blowing 
almost dead astern of him, and his speed was less than 
it would become the instant he turned hard to star- 


| board, as he meant to do, and sailed across the stern 


of the nearest Frenchman with all his sails drawing. 
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He had been careful to blanket his foresails so that — 
_ the enemy as yet had no conception of his real speed. 
They judged him to be about the same in sailing power 
_ as they were themselves. 

“Now,” cried Nutt. Over came the rudder as Nim- 
rod spun the wheel, and round came the yards. Down 
below on the main deck the four port guns were 
already loaded and manned. It was to be a repetition of 
Nutt’s famous manceuvre. He intended to sail under 
the poop of the first galleon, so that her deck guns 
could not be brought to bear upon him, and to send 
his own round shot crashing through her lofty stern 
galleries. | 

And this is exactly what he did do. As the Wild 
Swan swung round to starboard there was much 
shouting and running upon the Frenchman’s decks ; 
she tried to follow his quick turn, but had scarcely 


’ got the tackle to work upon her heavy yards before 


Nutt, in his saucy cockleshell, passed within a hundred 
yards of her rudder. Crash! as one shot went the four 
guns of the Swan’s port battery, and the white splinters 
flew where the iron balls smote home. One gun, set 
upon the lofty poop of the enemy, spoke in reply, 
and the ball singing overhead plumped far off into the 
sea. 

Then Nutt, smiling grimly, made for number two. 
She could not be caught in quite the same fashion, 
for she had more time than her consort to conform 
tq Nutt’s manceuvre. As he approached she did 
exactly what he had expected and hoped for. She 
pulled her big bulk round upon a course parallel 
with his own, so that if he came abreast of her she 
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could get into him with her whole broadside. But 
Nutt had no intention of playing into the hands of his 
enemy. He could manceuvre twice as quickly as 
either of the French ships and sail nearly three feet 
to their two. He came up on the starboard quarter of 
the second Frenchman and then doubling like a hare, 
or like the wild swan after which his ship was named, 
he twisted back upon his original course to the west, 
passed close under the stern of the second galleon as he 
had already done under that of the first, and poured 
in his starboard battery. At the close range and firing 
low he must have raked her fore and aft. 

But he was not yet out of danger. For he had come 
back on his westerly course and was about to pass 
abreast of his first opponent though more than half 
a mile distant. He had to risk receiving her broadside. 
But he reckoned on the confusion which his assault 
had left on board and the notorious inefficiency of 
French gunnery. A dozen shots were, in fact, fired at 
him before he drew clear, but his low, fast-moving hull 
was an exasperating target, and he was not much 
concerned for the integrity of his new sails and rigging. 
As it happened, his fore shrouds were cut in two 
places and he cleared off with three neat holes drilled 
in his fresh white sails. But since Marie’s wedding gift 
had included bountiful supplies of spare canvas and 
spare cordage, repairs could readily be effected at 
Falmouth. 

‘Nutt looked back at his two crippled enemies and 
laughed. He glowed with triumph. By the exercise of 
sheer English skill in seamanship his tiny cockboat of a 
ship had made a frightful litter of two of the finest 
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vessels in the French King’s Navy, and he himself 
in private warfare—France and England were nomin- 
ally at peace—had won much honour for his native 
land. He set the course for Falmouth and went below 
to his cabin. 

There he told his tale. Marie kissed him joyfully, 
as was seemly in a faithful wife, and her relative of 
Brittany, as was not so seemly, took him over when 
Marie had done with him and embraced Captain Dick 
no less thoroughly. The women cooed over him and 
petted him. They loved France in the fashion in 
which the Irish love England, and the crash of shots 
upon the timbers of a French ship rang in their ears 
as the sweetest of music. 

“Now,” said Nutt, ‘‘ we have done with fighting. 
Let us to Falmouth and prepare a welcome for the 
little Dick that is to be.” 


CHAPTER XIII 


THREE years passed, years for Richard Nutt of credit 
and happiness, though for England and the King’s 
Navy those were years of the blackest degradation 
which they had known. Forty years earlier John 
Hawkins, Treasurer and Controller of Elizabeth’s 
Navy, had put upon the water the best-equipped and 
strongest fleet which had ever been seen in English 
Seas. Now there remained but a few rotting hulls 
and spars rigged with mouldy, neglected gear to give 
exhibitions to an astonished Europe of Stuart degen- 
eracy. The seamen, tottering in rags and poisoned 
by bad food, had lost all natural powers of resistance 
to disease. Plague swept them off in thousands, and 
it became a lesser risk to desert or to mutiny than to go 
to sea in the King’s ships. The expeditions to Cadiz 
and the Island of Rhé, with their inevitable disasters 
and humiliations, serve now to illumine, as with the 
stab of searchlights, the black horrors of the times. 
Yet the spirit of England lived in her sea rovers and 
pirates and adventurous traders, in the Nutts and the - 
Porters and their like, to whom, for all their faults 
and villainies, we owe the beginnings of the British 
Empire. The national sea-spirit turned away from the 
Navy and betook itself to private and often perfidious 
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The corruption of officialdom ashore and the feeble- 
ness of the King’s ships afloat provided a moral soil 
-and atmosphere in which Nutt himself flourished. 
Sir John Eliot, a Vice-Admiral of Devon who sought 
at least to discharge his duty, had given place to one 
James. Bagg, the ‘‘ Bottomless Bagg’’ who out- 
‘distanced all competitors in the universality of his 
corruption. From the longshoreman and the humble 
mariner to the magnificent Buckingham and the King 
upon his throne, Bagg robbed them all. He levied tolls 
upon every contractor for stores and gear, and black- 
mail upon every pirate within his jurisdiction. Nutt, 
though with Marie at his side he had adhered to his 
abstinence from robbery of the English, paid toll for 
safe-conduct with the rest, though sparingly. ‘‘ One 
never knows,” observed he cynically, ‘‘when the 
bottomless Bagg may come in useful.’’ He held to 
privateering within the licence of his letter of marque, 
and, out of the produce of his captures, kept sweet the 
Secretary of State’s office. His robberies, committed 
before the influence of Marie enwrapped him, had been 
forgotten or, if still remembered, were covered up by 
the Duke of Buckingham’s mantle of protection. 
| Until the Duke fell under the ban of a hostile Parlia- 
ment, Nutt had nothing to fear from the Vice-Admiral _ 
Bagg or from the naval officers who, in their crazy _ 
' ships, still made a show of patrolling the Narrow Seas. 
Here and there, though woefully rare and lacking of 
encouragement, were good King’s officers and ships 
kept in tolerable equipment at their private charges. 
There were always to be found in the King’s Service, 
even in the early seventeenth century, some officers 
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who so loved their rotten, crazy ships that they poured 
out their lives and their personal resources in the 
effort to make them less rotten and less crazy. But 
for these few the lamp of English naval tradition 
would have been utterly extinguished, leaving nothing 
but a stink behind. It was to be Nutt’s fate to encoun- 
ter one of these at a moment when, in the absence of 
Marie and little Dick ‘his son, he had fallen from 
comparative virtue. He had thought to have only 
Bagg to deal with, the purchasable Bagg with his 
regular schedule of indulgencies ; instead, at a moment 
of merited peril, he encountered one who hated Bagg 
and his ways more than he did the devil. For Nutt 
it was an unhappy coincidence, that after three years 
of abstinence he should decline from grace unwarned 
that the Admiral of the Narrow Seas, lying with his 
ship at Plymouth, was Captain Best, well named, 
commanding the Rainbow, upon whose upkeep and 
equipment he had lavished his own large private 

estate. 

It happened in this way. For three years after the 
birth of little Dick, Marie and the boy had always 
sailed with Nutt during the campaigning season of 
spring and summer. Every winter the Wild Swan 
was put aground and careened at Lympstone in the 
Exe. She was scraped and caulked without by Nim- 
rod, and lavishly cleansed and limewashed within 
under the exacting eyes of Marie. Hence came an 
immunity from disease among officers and men of the 
Wild Swan which was beyond precedent. Nutt and 
Marie kept their secret. It was not disclosed even 
to Nimrod Mercurius that it was Marie’s slaughter of 
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rats, and her exhibition of svlphur and hot lime at 
the annual cleansing, which had banished the seeds 
of sickness. The men would have broken into terrified 
mutiny at such sacrilegious attempts to set bounds to 
the designs of God upon their lives. Quite correctly 
they set down part of their comfort and healthiness 
to the skill of Marie in cookery, and to the daily bread 
served up freshly from her big earthenware oven. 
This cloam oven, shaped like a bee skep and built 
of thick Devonshire clay, heated internally with 
scraps of burning wood, delivered its daily tale of 
loaves with unfailing perfection. They attributed much 
of their well-being to the power of good food, but 
never—and it was just as well—did their thoughts 
connect sound health with Marie’s vigorous cleanliness. 
It was to their simple minds the potent influence of 
her prayers, and not the forethought of her lime and 
sulphur, that held them free of rat sickness and ship 
fever. Her prayers and the presence of little Dick, 
the Wild Swan’s mascot—little Dick who had been 
born aboard at Falmouth, bred aboard, and who had 
played aboard ever since he was old enough to play 
at all. The devotion of these rough men to the sea 
waif and her boy was delightful in its complete divorce 
from reason. It went far beyond personal attraction. 
The girl, now a grave matron, and the son whom she 
had borne to the Captain, were the embodied Luck 
of the Wild Swan. All on board, from Nutt himself 
and Nimrod down to the smallest swabber, believed 
with the thoroughness of Devonshire superstition that 
the devils of sea and air were rendered powerless by 
the presence in the ship of these heaven-sent mascots. 
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It was the illness of little Dick which broke the 
continuity of their presence and the continuity of 
the Wild Swan’s luck. The boy had been free of most 
of the ills of childhood. So long as he remained an 
infant, under the immediate care of his mother and 
occupying as a nursery the cabin of Nimrod—which 
that late woman-hater had now proudly devoted to 
their service—the boy ran few risks. But as soon as 
he began to toddle about it became clear that no watch- 
fulness could hold him secure from breaking his small 
neck by falling down the big, open hatch, or from 
disappearing through the bulwarks in a seaway. 
Nimrod solved the problem of his preservation. He 
rigged a stout cord about the boy’s waist and fastened 
the other end to a stanchion, adjusting the length 
with so exact a nicety that if Dick fell down the hatch 
he hung suspended before he could smash upon the 
main gun deck, and if climbing through the bulwarks 
he fell outboard he was brought up with his bare toes 
a foot or two short of the water. The system worked 
perfectly and added immensely to little Dick’s joy 
of life. When he fell down the hatch he was not 
pleased and howled loudly to be pulled up again; 
but nothing gratified him so much as to hurl himself 
over the lee rail when the Wild Swan leaned under the 
pressure of a stiff breeze, and to swing over the waves 
at the end of his line. He would swing there in perfect 
happiness for hours together, dabbing with his toes 
at the rushing water, and shrieking with delight when- 
ever some breaking wave, bigger than its fellows, 
splashed him with salt spray. Little Dick by birth 
and by environment was in very truth a child of the 
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sea. He had been free from illness and from accidents 
until this season when he was approaching his third 
birthday. Then he had fallen sick, and the well- 
known symptoms of smallpox rapidly developed. It 
was a disease which few escaped, and Dick had caught 
the seeds of it ashore at Lympstone. Marie herself 
was immune—in Brittany years before she had taken 
cowpox on her father’s small farm—Nutt and Nimrod 
and most of the men had been long since pitted, 
there was small danger of an epidemic in the ship, 
but it was plain that Dick could be looked after better 
ashore than in the close cabin of the Wild Swan. 
So Nutt, heavy at heart, had sailed back to the Exe, 
in a ship which seemed to move with the melancholy 
sluggishness of a funeral procession, and put off Marie 
and Dick at Lympstone. It mattered little that the 
disease raged there, for Dick could not get it any 
worse than he had it already. Which happily was not 
seriously. Marie pronounced him on the way to 
recovery before the ship sailed away again, and it was 
arranged that the Wild Swan should return and pick 
up the mother and convalescent a month hence. 
That is how it happened that in July of this year 


_ Nutt was cruising to the west upon his still lawful 


occasions, and the Wild Swan was encountering all 
the perils of sea and air without the protecting presence 
on board of her all-powerful mascots. The absence 
of Marie and of little Dick worked queerly in its effect 
. upon Nutt’s mind. At first he seemed bereft and 

irritable; he nagged poor old patient Nimrod, he 
srumbled at his food though the Cornish cook was 
incomparably more skilful than in the old pre-Marie 
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days, he worried the crew with needless orders. Then 
the cloud passed and he became extravagantly 
cheerful. He would laugh loudly when there was no 
apparent occasion for mirth, and he began to dis- 
course with Nimrod upon the delights of grass widow- 
hood. It was a relief, declared he, to be at sea once 
more as in the old days with sensible male creatures 
about one and free of the influence of petticoats and 
children. To be sure no woman wore, actually and 
figuratively, fewer petticoats than Marie. Nutt 
allowed that in justice, but he commented adversely 
upon her squeamishness. ‘‘ All these years,” said 
Nutt, “we have never once skinned a soft, fat English 
sheep. I have earned my living hardly and paid 
grievous toll to the Secretary and to Bagg. Had I 
been quit but for a season of Marie and her persistence 
in regard to my vows I could have filled my chest 
with treasure many times over. I remain a poor man, 
Nimrod. It is Marie who has kept me poor.” | 

Nimrod, the loyalest of Marie’s friends, boldly stood | 
up for her. She was right, he said, always right. 
There was more virtue and ultimately more benefit 
in honest privateering than in naughty piracy which 
oppressed the conscience and hazarded the neck. 
‘But for Marie,’’ maintained, Nimrod, ‘‘ you would 
have gone ere now on the Way to Wapping, and I 
should have gone too. Iamold,’”’ he went on; “death 
by drowning or with a cord matters little to me. 
But for you, Dick, who are years younger, there is 
much left still of the joy of living. Marie is the best 
wife that man ever had for the comfort of his bosom.” 

“She is the best of wives,’ allowed Nutt, ‘ but 
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_ she is altogether too much the captain of this ship to 
give pleasure to the nominal commander. I have been 
oppressed by her very saintliness. I am in the present 
enjoying a holiday from her. Believe me, Nimrod old 
friend, it is only those who are most happily married 
that appreciate fully the delights of a matrimonial 
vacation.” \ 

Nimrod understood what all this meant. He realised 
that Nutt, resisting the prickings of his conscience, was 
working up for a temporary holiday not only from 
Marie, but from his vows to her not to eat any more 
of English flesh. The pirate was yearning once more 
to earn the easy profit which came from stripping 
a richly-clad and ill-armed: English ship. Piracy, 
though subdued by Marie’s influence, was in Nutt’s 
blood. His ancestors of Devon had robbed in the 
_ English Sea for countless generations, and, though 
he was as skilled and dauntless a fighter as any Royal 
officer afloat, he preferred robbery to fighting. Nimrod 
could do no more than urge the folly of a relapse, 
and pray that no rich and ill-armed English ship 
should appear upon their track. 

In this he was disappointed, for as the Wild Swan 
came up slowly out of the west she sighted an ancient 
and deeply laden craft which had just cleared the 
Start and was setting her course for the wide Atlantic. 
The lines of this vessel had a familiar look. 

Nutt put up his glass and broke into a loud laugh. 
Nimrod liked not the sound of it. It was the hard, 
reckless laugh of long ago, the laugh of the unre- 
generate Nutt before the sea waif had taken him in 
hand and softened his heart with a real human love. 
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“God or the devil is at work with us,’ quoth Nutt. 

‘Look you, Nimrod, does not that ship yonder strike 
upon your recollection ? ” 

Nimrod looked and instantly recognised the old 
Black Dog, Captain Nick Porter, out of whose deep 
waist now four years gone they had cheerfully hoisted 
those hogsheads of sugar and casks of tobacco which 
had brought much profit to them and bitter woe to 
their villainous confederate of Dartmouth. 

“Tt is the Black Dog beyond a doubt,” said 
he. 

“We will pay friend Nick a morning call,” said 
Nutt, a nasty grin upon his face. ‘‘ We will see what 
now he carries for the far western plantations. It is 
nothing to Nick that he should be lightened. No 
man is more used to the experience, and no man 
endures the claims of Fate with a more tolerant 
philosophy.”’ 

“I beg you not,’’ urged Nimrod. 

“T am the Captain of this ship—at last,’’ returned 
Nutt coldly. 

The Wild Swan came up with her old victim, broke 
a signal, and fired the warning gun. Nick Porter, 
who had heard of his friend’s marriage and reformation 
from piracy, obeyed astonished. The sea was so 
calm that Nutt was able to run his ship alongside and 
throw grapples into the Black Dog’s waist. Then he 
swung himself aboard and merrily hailed the quarter- 
deck. 

““What ho, Nick!’ cried he. ‘’Tis long since 
we met, and your old prediction concerning me tarries 
in fulfilment. I sold your sugar and tobacco and 
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drank your gin to the great comfort of my soul, but 
the Way to Wapping is afar off.’’ 

“Not so far that you may not yet walk upon it, 
Dick Nutt,’”’ said Porter. 

“All men follow as God directs,” returned Nutt, 
“and the cord for my throat may never be spun.” 

-“Say rather the devil,” cried Porter. “‘ And there 
are more means of doom than by the rope. It is 
written, Nutt, that you shall be paid for this day’s 
work though not maybe by hanging. Worse may 
befall a man than death—and you, they tell me, have 
given hostages to Fortune.” 

“Be silent,” cried Nutt angrily. ‘Attend to busi- 
ness. What have you on board? ”’ 

“Sugar, mostly. For the plantations of New- 
foundland.”’ 

Nutt laughed. “Men, it would seem, have a sweet 
tooth in the plantations of Newfoundland. Maybe 
they suck sugar to keep out the cold. Where did 
you lade the sugar ? ”’ 

‘“‘ Kingswear,’’ replied Porter curtly. 

“Then we will relieve you of it and sell it in Dart- 
mouth across the river. As dog eats dog, so merchant 
eats merchant. Dartmouth will love to make profit 
out of the loss of Kingswear.” 

Nick Porter smiled to himself as, under Nutt’s 
orders, tackles were rove and a score or more of hogs- 
heads of sugar were swung out of the Black Dog and 
deposited on the Wild Swan’s gun deck. He smiled 
to himself and said nothing, though he knew the 
fateful fact—hidden from Nutt since his withdrawal 
from piracy—that the merchant of Dartmouth was 
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the same person as the merchant of Kingswear. 

Though the warehouses on the two banks of the river 
traded under different names, they had been, since 
the expulsion of the Mayor four years gone, owned 
and operated by the Mayor’s supplanter. It is in 
such fashion that merchants the world over seek to 
cover up a trading monopoly. 

Nutt and Porter parted’ in all good fellowship. 
They had been friends in boyhood, and friends they 
remained. Porter was the sea carrier, not the owner, 
of the ravished sugar, and seeing that he had been 
paid for its carriage all the way to Newfoundland he 
could, without much sorrow, see himself relieved of 
its burden. Though he was grieved for the lapse of 
Nutt, he refrained from warning him of the trap into 
which he was about to thrust his neck. Nutt, to his 
mind, would be the better for a sharp lesson. He 
would learn that no man can play fast and loose with 
piracy. He must practise it continuously and know 
all the dangers of it that he may avoid them, or with- 
draw entirely. Had Nutt been a practitioner of sea 
robbery all those four years he would have known 
that the merchant of Kingswear and the merchant of 
Dartmouth were one and the same person. He would 
not have sought to sell at Dartmouth that which had 
been robbed from Kingswear. 

It was a wide-open trap and Nutt fell head over 
ears into it. He offered the hogsheads for sale at 
Dartmouth. He put up a story to account for their 
presence in his race-built privateer, a ship patently 
not designed for bulky cargo. And as he explained, 
and bargained in his innocence, the merchant of 
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Dartmouth scratched his chin thoughtfully and never 
withdrew his eyes from those tell-tale brands upon 
the hogsheads which had been impressed in his own 
branch warehouse across the river at Kingswear. 

- Nutt at last sold the sugar for a smali price. He 
was out of heart for bargaining. He had already 
repented of his wayward foolishness, and cursed the 
ill chance which had sent the fat and helpless Black 
Dog upon his course. He was anxious now to be 
quit of the sorry business. For he realised, when it 
was too late, that he must tell to Marie the story of a 
crime which was known to every man of the crew. 
Concealment was not possible. And at the thought 
of the confession to Marie, at the broad rent which 
it must make in the delicate fabric of their relations, 
Nutt went cold at heart. He had sinned and would, 
he was convinced, be forgiven, but there would remain 
the wages of sin to be paid. 

‘‘ Nimrod,” he muttered, “‘I have been a damned 
fool. What will Marie say, and what will Marie 
think ? ” | 

‘“‘ Marie will say little,’’ returned old Nimrod sadly. 
‘‘But her sorrow will be as deep as her love. You 
will cleave her heart as with an axe, Dick.” 

The merchant of Dartmouth made no move until 
Nutt had sailed away for Lympstone and his confession 
to Marie. But the moment the Wild Swan had 
disappeared between the headlands which guarded 
the river's mouth, he took horse himself and sped 
over the hills to Plymouth. He was bound not for 
Bagg, the Vice-Admiral of Devon—whose sole thought 
would have been how most thoroughly he could black- 
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mail Richard Nutt—but for Captain Best, who, in 
the Ratgbow, had ward of the Narrow Seas. The 
merchant thought to curry favour with Best and the 
King’s Council, so that his own manifold collusions 
with pirates, on account of which he had paid toll to 
Bagg, might be condoned in the event of Bagg’s 
downfall. None of those who were in the power of 
the bottomless one cherished any illusions about the 
sanctity of contracts with him. All men were well 
aware that Bagg would sell them, as he had sold others 
like them, should a sale turn to his profit. 

Captain Best, when the merchant recounted the 
story of the ravished hogsheads, smacked his lips. 
“Tt is time,” quoth he, “that these Nutts were 
reduced in numbers and in their opportunities for 
ill doing. I had not heard before of your friend 
Richard, save that he was a privateer in good favour 
with his Excellency, but I have chased his namesakes 
John and Robert many a time and hope, with God’s 
grace, to get them some day under my ship guns. It 
is enough for me that Richard has stripped the Black 
Dog. His: safe-conduct I will suspend upon my 
authority as Admiral, and I will presently put forth 
and seek his capture. He should cut up handsomely 
in prize money. And as for you, my good man, what 
seek you of me and his Majesty’s for this service of 
information ? ’’ 

The merchant declared that he had no motive other 
than the King’s good service. But he added that he 
had been put to heavy charges in buying back the 
sugar—he named a price more than double that 
which he had paid Nutt—and he trusted that the 
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Admiral would see him indemnified. Captain Best, 
who suspected that the merchant, though on this— 
occasion honest for some purpose of his own, was no 
better than a professional receiver of stolen goods, 
spoke him fair while reserving to himself the pleasure 
of subsequently inquiring closely into his way of trade. 
Which purpose he carried out greatly to the detriment 
of the merchant—who soon followed his predecessor 
in flight over the Cornish border—and. greatly also 
to the ultimate confusion of James Bagg. But none 
of these things are of concern to the history of Richard 
Nutt, who, as Best sailed forth of Plymouth Sound, 
was at Lympstone taking again to his repentant heart 
Marie and the little Dick, now happily cured of his 
sickness. 

It was Nutt’s purpose to gain time for his lapse 
into robbery to become obliterated by greater urgencies 
of State. He set sail intending to make to the south 
and then spend the remainder of the season in the 
Bay of Biscay. Afterwards he would go to Lyme and 
there pass the winter. When spring once more broke 
his wickedness would be long past and forgotten, he 
hoped, by all but Marie. She would never forget— 
that was the most bitter part of the wages of sin 
which he had to pay. _ 

He made all his plans in concert with Nimrod and 
at leisure. He had no reason to suppose that the 
merchant at Dartmouth had instantly recognised his 
own hogsheads of sugar, had drawn Nutt on by bar- 
gaining until he had been brought to declare that the 
sugar was his own acquired by lawful purchase, and 
had upon the instant of his departure carried word 
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to Captain Best, the Admiral of the Narrow Seas. 
So, when he pulled in easy fashion out of the Exe and 
sailed over the bar of the river, setting his course on 
a brisk south-westerly breeze to clear Portland Bill, 
he had no knowledge that even then Captain Best, 
fully apprised of his villainy and on fire to rid the 
seas of him, was already round the Start and was 
coming up before the wind in the Rainbow. 

Captain Best’s Rainbow was, as we have told, kept. 
in efficient service at his own charges. She was one 
of the three light galleons—of the type known later 
as frigates—which Hawkins had designed and built. 
Grenville’s immortal Revenge was one of these three 
sisters. The Rainbow, of five hundred tons, was very 
fast for her class; she carried two hundred and fifty 
men and twenty-five heavy guns. In effective power 
she was at least five times Nutt’s strength and in 
speed not by much his inferior. In the open, with 
unlimited sea room the Wild Swan, the fastest, the 
best equipped, and the most skilfully handled vessel 
in the Narrow Seas, could have foiled the Rainbow 
and made good her escape from Best, but the luck 
which had borne Nutt and his fortunes since Marie 
came over the bulwarks had now turned rudely to 
his despite. As Captain Best came up from the 
Start Nutt was far from the open sea. He was still 
within the limits of the West Bay and there was 
blowing up out of the south-west a freshening breeze 
which made of the West Bay a partially closed bag- 
net. Nutt was not free to manceuvre and to avail 
himself fully of his speed. He could not, get out of 
the West Bay, on the south-west wind, except by 
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working eet the long claw of Portland. All the 
way round from Lyme to the Bill was unbroken 
shore, in a south-west gale the most deadly of lee 
shores. Nutt,. an incomparable sailor, knew the 
West Bay and feared it deeply—the depth of his 
fear was the measure of his knowledge. 

But just now, as he set his course from the mouth 
of the Exe for Portland Bill, there appeared to be no 
danger. Though he could sail no nearer the wind 
than seven points—without drifting to leeward like 
a keelless barrel—he had sea space amply sufficient 
to get round the Bill and to be once more free of the 
open Channel. 

He flew along with ail sails drawing. From the lee 
rail of the Wild Swan, swinging above the waves and 
chuckling joyously tc himself, hung little Dick by his 
cord, to which he had flown back as to a friend from 
whom he had been long parted. Nimrod, the chiefest 
of his friends and of his amateur nursemaids—every 
man of the crew was a deputy nursemaid and loved the 
job of caring for the small tyrant—Nimrod had tied 
him up and now stood watching lest by some mischance 
the rope should part. Dick upon his cord never lacked 
for willing guardians. Marie was on the quarterdeck 
chatting with her husband, who had not yet brought 
forth fruits of confession meet for repentance. The 
boatswain was at the wheel, and the men were busy at 
their several stations. It was a happy and healthy 
ship; none happier nor healthier. It looked now on 
this bright day of English summer that no ship could be 
more free from care or from danger. Nutt himself 
was more anxious at heart than appeared to the eye, 
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even to the searching wifely eye of Marie. He had no 
thought of danger, but the burden of the approaching 


_ confession oppressed him. He had long since realised 


his inferiority to Marie in depth of soul and in grasp of 
intellect, and he cherished no illusions concerning her 
view of his descent into piracy. His confession would 


_ put him for ever after under her feet. She knew his 


faults, yet loved him still; she would love him still 


after all had been told. But his hopeless inferiority 


would have been made manifest not only to her, but to 


himself. Still Nutt, though he dreaded what was 


coming, was a brave man, morally brave as well as 


_ physically fearless. He was not one to shiver on the 
_ brink of an icy pool into which a plunge must be made. 


““ Marie,” said he, ‘‘ please come into our cabin. Ihave 
something which I must say to you.” 

“ Yes,”’ said she gently, ‘‘ I thought that there was 
something. You are a silent man, Dick, but you have 
a speaking countenance. But before you say anything 
remember that I love you.”’ 

Richard Nutt breathed deeply and turned to go 
below. 

Just then Nimrod called to a sailor to watch little 
Dick swinging upon his cord and came hastily towards 
the quarterdeck. ‘‘ Look yonder,” cried he. 

Nutt, whose mind had been occupied elsewhere than 
with the horizon, looked in the direction indicated by 
Nimrod and saw the topsails of a large ship breaking 
the hard line of sea and sky to the south. She was 
some five miles distant and steering so as to cross his 
course towards the Bill. 

“‘ Put the glass on her,’’ said Nimrod. 
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Nutt gazed upon the strange ship through his glass, — 
which was the best that brain could design and money 
buy at that period. From the quarterdeck he could 
see down to the upper rim of the main courses. The 
flag above trailed out in his line of vision, but for all 
that he knewit instantly. , 

‘Tt isa King’s ship,” said he slowly. 

“Yes,” returned Nimrod, with a world of meaning 
in his voice. “‘ Yonder comes a King’s ship, and she is © 
heading to cross our bows.”’ 

Nutt closed the glass and stood silent thinking. 

“Do you still want to speak to me in the cabin ?’’ 
asked Marie quietly. 

“Yes,” returned Richard Nutt deliberately, “‘ I do. 
I want you now more than I have ever wanted 
anything in my life.”’ 
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CHAPTER XIV 


“It is not for ourselves that I am troubled,” said 
Marie. ‘“‘ We have lived and have loved. It is for 
little Dick, now swinging outboard upon his rope and 


_ stretching his tiny toes towards the sea. I would that 
he in his turn should live and love as we have done.”’ 


Nutt had told all, extenuating nothing, and Marie, 
seeing the deep sorrow and humiliation of her man, 
had taken him to her comforting bosom. She soothed 
him as a mother rather than as a wife, realising with the 
deep, inherited wisdom of womankind that men in 
their waywardness and tardy repentance remain always 
big children. Nutt had robbed Nick Porter in careless 
sport just as a boy might rob an orchard. 

“T shall not be captured,’’ said Nutt. ‘I can and 
shall spare you the shame of a husband taken and 
hanged. But that King’s ship, if she be well handled 


- and has come hither intent to take me, may close my 


passage round the Bill. Then is the Wild Swan 
trapped in this terrible West Bay whence there is no 
escape when the south-west wind blows fiercely. The 
breeze is freshening every minute; I can smell a gale 
coming. I fear, Marie my wife, that for us it is the end 
of all things.” 

‘We must both live if we can,” said she, “‘ or at the 


- worst one of us. For Dickis young and tender, and one 
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must remain in the world for his protection. Were 
it not for him, the little one, I would laugh. Gladly 
have I lived with you and gladly would I die with you. 
But for his sake one of us must live.” 

“There is plenty of time,’ said Nutt gloomily, 
“to put out a boat and to set you and Dick ashore at 
Bridport Harbour. The Wild Swan cannot penetrate 
the narrow entrance, but there is water for a boat. 
Leave me and go, my dear.”’ 

But Marie said No. She would share his perils until 
the end. The issue was in the hands of God. But for 
little Dick safety must be found. 

They went'on deck. The King’s ship had drawn 
nearer and had paid off a little so that both vessels, on 
converging courses, were now steering for Portiand Bill. 
Nutt looked at her long and carefully through his 
telescope. ‘‘ She is the Rainbow,” said he. ‘A good 
ship and very skilfully sailed. We have some advan- 
tage of her in speed and may still pass in safety beyond 
_ her bows before the Billis reached. It isa thin chance, 

yet the best that we have.” 

He cried out an order and, without for an instant 
abating speed, a boat was slung out and trailed astern 
at the end of a long line. He spoke for awhile with 
Nimrod and then beckoned towards him two of the 
smartest sailors in the ship. Both were young men, 
strong and active. Could they, asked he, slide down 
that line and gain the boat without requiring way to 
_ be taken off the ship? There was no time to spare, 

he explained. Both men declared the feat was nothing. 
- Could one of them, continued Nutt, do this in safety 
were little Dick tied to his breast ? The sailors looked 
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_ at one another and then spoke up at once. They could 
do it; little Dick was of no weight to worry about 
and would not kick or struggle. Dick was a sailor, 
every brief inch of him, added one of them. __ 

Nutt hauled up little Dick, much to his wrath, for the 
ship was sailing with every course and bonnet set and 
drawing, and the boy trailing on his bit of cord was 
enjoying the time of his life. Nutt hauled him up, 
and after Marie had wrapped him about with warm 
clothing for his trip in an open boat they showed 
him how to cling firmly to the neck of one of the 
young sailors and secured him with a line from any 
risk of parting company. 

For Marie and Nutt it was as if their hearts had been » 
torn bleeding from their bodies as little Dick, laughing 
gleefully at the fine new adventure, went overboard, 
and the sailor who carried him swung hand over hand 
down to the boat. The other had gone in advance to 
help them both aboard. The passage was made safely 
and the boat cast off. Up presently went a sail and 
away towards Bridport Harbour sped the boat and its 
freight. Little Dick was safe whatever might betide. - 
_ Marie dry-eyed had watched him go, and remained 

watching so long as the least scrap of him could be seen. 
Then, still dry-eyed and smiling, she turned to the 
sileat and sombre Nutt, who was now intent upon the 
struggle in seamanship which lay before him. To 
gain the narrow way of safety he must outsail the 
Rainbow by enough space to pass clear of her guns and 
across her bows while the Wild Swan was still well 
to windward of the Bill. It would bea near, near thing ; 
as the time passed and the two ships drew closer and 
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closer together it seemed to be a venture so near the 
line of possibility as, perhaps, to pass beyond that which 
was possible. 

In order to understand what followed one must bear 
in mind that Captain Best in his Rainbow was, at the 
beginning of the chase, upon the chord of the West Bay 
and a good deal nearer the Bill than was Nutt in the 
Wild Swan. Best had to sail from the point where 
he sighted Nutt due east for Portland Bill. Nutt, from 
his starting-point five miles within the West Bay, had 
to sail well to the south of east and to reach the Bill 
before Best, on his shorter course, could come within 
gun range and cut him off. Nutt, as the vessels neared 
one another and the Bill, could not change course and 
seek to slip astern of Best because the wind blowing 
from the south-west did not permit. If he could not 
escape by sheer speed of sailing he could not escape at 
all—unless the wind went round towards the north. 
Had Best, worthy of his proud name, not been one of 
the most skilful sailors in the King’s neglected service, 
had his ship depended for the soundness of her spars and 
gear upon the grudged resources of the King, Nutt would 
have outsailed her by miles. It was Captain Best’s 
instasit perception of the one course which would block 
Nutt’s way of escape, and the seaworthy swiftness of 
his ship, which enabled him in the brief space of time 
available to lock the door of safety and to throw away 
the key. 

Nutt did not come within gunshot of Best’s Rainbow 

and he did not pass across her bows. Standing 
himself at the wheel he measured the distance inch by 
inch, saw that within a very few minutes the fraj 
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Wild Swan would come up nearly abreast of the 
Rainbow and be within range of her whole heavy 
broadside, saw too a signal to stop flutter from Best’s 
halliards and heard the deep note of a warning gun ; 
then Nutt, beaten, threw his hand in and spun the 
wheel over. 

The Wild Swan turned east and then north, and then 
turning farther still to the west of north showed Best 
her broad stern and flew back into the deep recesses 
of the West Bay.’ Captain Best knew his job far too 
well to follow. He did not trouble even to fire a 
vain shot after the departing pirate. He knew that so 
long as the south-west wind blew and he himself held the 
one gap of safety Nutt and his Wild Swan were en- 
trapped. For them there was no escape. For the 
time Best had won as completely as if he had fulfilled 
his chief purpose. Unless the wind changed, and 
changed very materially, Nutt and his ship were lost. 
But since winds did change, and there was no reckoning 
with the shifts of fortune, Best made haste to weather 
the Bill and to lie under the lee of it, so as both to be 


_ free himself from the dangers which threatened Nutt 


and to be at hand, if the wind should change, to make 
chase again. 

Marie said nothing until, a couple of hours later, the 
Wild Swan came to anchor about a mile from the 
yellow seaward face of Golden Cap. She did not need 
to be told that, though the sun shone brightly and the 
wind and tide did no more than stir the waters of the 
West Bay into tolerable activity, the position of the 
Wild Swan was almost desperate. Nutt himself had 
passed from anxiety to extravagant cheerfulness. He 


- 
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was a fighter in every strong fibre of him and at his 
worthiest in sore peril. 
‘You perceive how we are circumstanced,”’ cried 
he. ‘‘It is not the King’s officer who for a while has 
beaten me; it is the mischance of the wind and the 
lie of the land in this accursed West Bay. You see 
how the Chesil runs, as an unbroken containing wall 
of shingle forty feet high until it joins up with the 
great rock of Portland. The gap of Bridport Harbour 
is of no use toa ship of the Wild Swan’s draught. Here 
we lie and here we must remain awaiting, with God’s 
good grace, a change of wind or at the worst the 
cover of darkness. A slant of four points to the south 
or to the west would save us. I could then work clear 
of the Chesil and snap my fingers at the Rainbow 
and her double line of guns. An hour before sunset 
we will shoot our bolt. The tide will then be running 
out and lessen our perilous drift to leeward. Once 
I am round the Bill the whole King’s Navy may take 
part in the chase of me; I fear them no more than 
a fleet of washtubs. It is the wrath of God blowing 
through that wind which I fear. Pray very earnestly, 
Marie, as you never prayed before, that the Lord God 
may repent Him of vengeance. I need four points of 
change only, four points to the south or the west. 
Surely with Pieyet and repentance the Lord may eran 
me four points.” : 
“Tt is not for lack of my prayers, Dick, that you 
are so grievously perilled. They have enwrapped you 
all these years and held you free from harm. But now 
I cannot pray. The powers of evil encompass us, 
here in this Bay which is their home. Look yonder 
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at that flat hilltop, that Golden Cap; there the 
devils of the West Bay gather together and plot our 
destruction. Maybe, before the end I may pray © 
again, but now my heart is dead within me.”’ 

““ Marie,” said Nutt gently, ‘there is yet time. 
There by those twin piers of wood which mark the 
entrance to Bridport Harbour, lies little Dick. The 
men have money for his bodily comfort, but he cries 
for you his mother, from whom till now he has never 
been parted. Take boat, I say, and join him while 
you may. I will fight this last battle of the devils 
alone.” 

Marie turned wildly upon him. ‘“ Dick, we might 
all go—while there is yet time.”’ 

‘“‘Yes,”’ assented he slowly, “‘and leave the Wild 
Swan masterless. Presently she would drag her 
anchors as the wind freshened and splinter her bones 
on the Chesil. You know not what you ask, Marie. 
So long as the Wild Swan swims I do-not leave her. 
Yet go yourself in safety and in peace.” 

Marie turned her eyes towards the piers of Bridport 
Harbour and strained her vision as if she would gaze 


. beyond them to that tiny cluster of cottages, six 


miles away, where little Dick lay in bodily comfort yet 
crying for her, his mother. Her heart was rent in 
her body ; it had been cloven in twain as with an axe. 


- On one hand the erring husband ; on the other hand 


the small and weeping son. 

*“‘ Dick,’’ said she, ‘‘I love you, and I would not 
have you other than you are. We have lived together 
and, side by side, we will fight together though all 
the devils of West Bay rage against us. But at the 
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end, when it approaches, one of us two must seek 
to live so that little Dick, so young and tender, may 
not battle with the world alone.” 

““My brave Marie,” cried Nutt, and put his arm 
about her. “It is not the end yet by many hours 
and many miles of sailing. We may win clear. If 
not, then one of us—I pray that it may be you—must 
live and cherish little Dick.” 


They set sail an hour before sunset when the tide 
had still two hours of run towards the west. It was 
the last throw of desperate gamblers, yet they had ~ 
no choice but to accept the risks. If the Wild Swan, 


held off the lee shore by the ebb of tide under her, ~ 


could not make the Bill at the first long reach, 
she would never make it at all. For as she sailed 
on the wind she would inevitably drift, and when 
the tide turned she would lose whatever help that 
it had given. ‘There remained two hours within 
which to hope; beyond that space there was no 
hope at all. . ‘ 

The wind had freshened and a gale, as Nutt had _ 


_ predicted, was blowing up. There had been no re- , 


sponse to prayer ; the four points of change for which — 
Nutt yearned had not been granted. Stiffly the wind © 
had held and freshened in the south-west, that fatal - 
wind which makes of the West Bay the most certain — 
of death-traps. One cannot suppose that Nutt him- 
self cherished any illusions, nor that Marie did not. 
perceive that her decision to remain was, in fact, a 
decision to share his inevitable fate. Yet both these 
brave souls chatted and smiled, deceiving one another 
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no more than they deceived themselves. They spoke — 
no more of peril, but of the future, how best they 
| might arrange that little Dick should rejoin them. 
| Harbourage upon the English coast had become too 
| unsafe for them who now were hunted outlaws. ‘‘ We 
_ will pass word as soon as may be,’’ declared Marie, — 
_ “and make a rendezvous of Guernsey. It is a spot 
_ of earth lawless enough even for us.”’ , 

_ The Wild Swan, sailed as close to the wind as they 

| dared venture, pointed well to windward of the Bill 
and seemed, to the unskilled eye, to be in no danger 
of failing to reach the extremity of that long, rocky 

_ headland which stretched far towards the south. But 
: 


Nutt, and Marie too, watching for her real and 
not her apparent course, saw how as the minutes 
passed she was ever drifting, drifting towards the high, 
unbroken Chesil Bank under her lee. They knew, 
long before the tide had ceased to ebb, that its help 
was not enough. They knew—and Nimrod knew, 
though perhaps no one else on board—that the Wild 
Swan, so far from making the Bill and passing clear 
beyond, would not even reach the point of juncture 
of the Chesil Bank with the rock of Portland itself. 
They would not fail by inches, but by miles. And 
all this while the wind and sea were rising ; the friendly 
ebb would soon give place to the bitterly hostile flood, 
and the roar of the surf upon the ridge of shingle 
could be plainly heard against the wind. It was the 
roar of a wild beast hungering for its prey. Many 
and many a time, for centuries before Richard Nutt 
was born and for centuries after he was dead, have 
ships trapped in the West Bay heard that wild beast’s 
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roar and known that the Chesil’s hunger for their 
blood and bones would ere long be satiated. 

Shortly before the tide turned Nutt’s voice, still 
cheerful and confident, called out an crder. The 
Wild Swan weared and then gathering speed stretched © 
back into the Bay. It was but the open acceptance 
of a failure which had been plainly manifest. The men 
gazed fearfully at one another, for they, though 
hitherto indifferent and unobservant, were alive to the 
significance of Nutt’s latest order. If the Wild Swan 
- could do no more than tack to and fro, ever drifting 
nearer to the Chesil under her lee, the end was within 
the vision of a blind man. 

Nutt stepped down to Nimrod at the wheel and 
called the men towards him. 

“You have always given me your confidence,” 
said he, in a voice which, for all its quiet deliberation, ' 
struck upon the men’s ears as with a note of doom. 
“You have always given me your confidence, and now 
I give you mine. We, you and I, have sailed the seas 
for the last time in our faithful Wild Swan. She is 
the best and most seaworthy of vessels, yet even she 
cannot sail clear of the West Bay with a south-west | 
gale blowing and the Chesil under her lee. We must 
run her ashore at our time instead of being run ashore 
by her at her time. I shall claw to windward on this — 
tack so far as I can get. It will then be low water. 
I shall then wear the ship and cut loose all the masts 
and gear. We shall not have many minutes so that 
you must all jump lively if you would see to-morrow’s. 
sun. If we go ashore with our spars intact they will - 
fall and crush us. Then when the decks are clear 
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I shall put the head of the ship straight for the Chesil 


and run her on to the bank. The water is deep 
alongside so that the bows and beak of her will bite 


into the shingle and hold the Swan steady. The 


| surf should not be too bad for us at low water ; there 


_ will be a chance to reach the shore safely. You must 


all get cork jackets from the boatswain, and at the end, 


_when I give you the word, run to the forecastle and 
_lie down. In that manner you will take the shock 
of her striking. Then leap up and outboard. There 


is a dreadful undertow as the waves recede, so watch 
as they come, leap boldly and spring up the bank of 


shingle. Yonder where the Wild Swan will strike 


lies Abbotsbury; there are good folks from whom, 
if you live, you may receive aid and comfort. Be 
brave and quick. Stay not at the end the one to help 
another, for that way lies death to both. Look each 


man to himself,’’ 


He ceased, and upon the silence fell the soft, clear 


voice of Marie, as a note of hopefulness and of good 


cheeraing: 
“And may God and His Holy Saints hold you in 


their keeping.” 


‘* Amen,”’ said Richard Nutt. 

The men, who loved Marie and trusted Nutt, sprang 
at once to their quarters. Girt about with cork 
jackets and equipped with axes and knives, they stood 
ready to strip the poor Wild Swan of her masts 
and of all those beautiful sails and gear which had 
been Marie’s wedding gift, and which had made of the 
little vessel the best-found craft upon the English 
Sea. All of it had to go, to be cut so that under 
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pressure of the wind it fell overboard and then to © 
be hacked clear of the ship’s side with knives. It | 
was a night without moon and the darkness was com- ~ 
ing on fast. Already Nutt could scarcely make out | 
the line of surf upon the Chesil, though he still could 
hear its roar through the’ sharp whistle of the | 
wind. 

The Wild Swan clawed to windward until the tide — 
turned and then Nutt gave the order to wear. The — 
ship came round with her poop towards the wind. 
“Cut!” roared Nutt, and the axes fell. The failing — 
masts and sails dragging in the water took the way _ 
off her as with a great sea anchor, allowing a few vital 
minutes for the job of clearance. Then, with broken — 
bulwarks and nothing showing above deck except the — 
jagged stumps of the masts, the Wild Swan drove — 
towards her grave upon the bank of shingle. 

Marie, wearing her cork jacket, had gone forward — 
at Nutt’s command, and he now jumped down beside ~ 
Nimrod to take the post of honour and of deadly — 
peril at the wheel. Those upon the forecastle might 
achieve safety when the vessel struck, but before the 
helmsman aft there lay an almost certain destruc-_ 
tion. 

“Go forrard, Nimrod,” said Nutt curtly, and laid 
his hand upon the wheel. 

“Go forrard yourself,” growled Nimrod, holding 
fast to the spokes and peering into the darkness ahead. 
“ This is my job.” 

Nutt stamped on the deck. ‘‘Obey my order, 
sir.” 

“No,” said Nimrod. ‘‘ Here I be and here I stay. 
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If you want to fight me, fight, but the ship will broach 


to and all will be lost. Go and save Marie, curse you. 
For what else were you born? And go quickly, for 


| the time is short.”’ 


Nutt, who saw that a struggle for the wheel would 
imperil the lives of all—for the ship must at all 
hazards be held straight for the bank of shingle— 


_ moved away, leaving old Nimrod to face the death 


which he had chosen. ‘‘ Good-bye, old friend,” 


- murmured he. 


‘* Nothing matters except Marie,” muttered Nimrod.: 
Marie was kneeling on the forecastle by the stump of 
the bowsprit. She asked no question when Nutt had 


~ left her, and asked none when he returned to her side. 


To his suggestion that the two of them should be roped: 
together she refused assent. ‘‘ That way lies death to. 
both,” said she, quoting his words to the men. ‘‘ For 
myself I would die with you joyraly, but one of us. 
must live for little Dick.”’ 

Lying now side by side, they saw a great shadow 
loom up right ahead, and then the Wild Swan struck. 

Her beak, as Nutt had said, bit deeply into the 
shingle, her bluff bows rose up on the edge of the gulf 
which the undertow had cut at the seaward base of the | 
ridge. For it was dead low tide, a moment well 
chosen. For an instant the shock dazed their senses, 
and then came another shock, that of the waves break- 
ing over the poop and pouring down into the waist of 
the ship. ‘“Upandjump!”’ cried Nutt. He saw hei 
beside him, and saw her bold, quick leap, but then he 
was down, blind and half senseless, for a receding wave 
oe a him and bore him deep down into the gulf oz 
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whose edge the Wild Swan lay. Nutt was a fine swim- 
mer, though swimmizig was not of much help in the surf 
of a lee shore like that. He came up, watched for the 
next wave, and then rushed at the towering bank. 
He reached it, drove in toes and fingers—clinging, as 
sailors express it, by his eyelids—and held on. The 
undertow dragged him cruelly, yet could not loose his 
hold. It was but for a second or two and then Nutt 
scrambled a few yards up the fine, soft shingle slope and 
was safe. Hewasalone. He looked around for Marie, 
but could not see her. He looked for his men, but could 
see none of them, In that landing everyone had to 
look to himself ; none could help another. 

He climbed up to the top of the bank and there found 
some of his men, but no one of them had seen Marie. 
None knew aught except that he himself had got ashore. 
Nutt rushed to and fro, falling against others. Many 
had escaped death, it was not possible yet to say how 
many, but of Marie no one had word. 

Back to the edge of the waves returned Nutt and cried 
to the sea, calling upon his mate. But the savage wind 
scattered his voice, hurling it back into his face. He 
traversed the shingle on both sides of the spot where 
the ship lay, feeling about that he might find Marie 
lying senseless, or at the worst Marie’s body. But he © 
found nothing. Then there came to him the certainty _ 
that Marie, his wife, was dead. Until then it had never | 
occurred to him as a possibility that Marie could be 
drowned. ‘There are limits set to the imagination of 
all men; this was Nutt’s limit. He could not conceive 
it possible that any god or devil would harm his 
Marie. 
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He felt his way back to the firmly embedded beak of 
the Wild Swan and then climbed up once more to the. 
top of the Chesil. There stood Nimrod Mercurius, who 
instantly seized his arm and inquired anxiously for 
Marie, 
| ‘“‘T cannot find her,” said Nutt heavily. ‘‘ Marie is 

dead.” 
_ “ And T live!’* Nimrod laughed. ‘“ Marie dead and 
Nimrod living! And yet they say that God is in His 
heaven. .Maybe He is, yet He might have ventured out 
of it to save Marie.” | 

“Do not blaspheme, Nimrod,” spoke Nutt gently. 
He had become very gentle and very tender now that 
Marie was lost, as he had become years before during 
those bitter hours of waiting for her in the Bay of 
Quiberon. ‘“‘ Marie loved you, and if she hears you 
now your words will give her pain. When the dawn 
breaks we will look again. But the tide is rising fast 
and she has not come ashore. There is no hope at all. 
How did you escape? I reckoned you a dead man 
when I bade you farewell at the wheel.” 

“And so I ought to be dead,” returned Nimrod 
bitterly. ‘‘ I gave my life that you might save her, and 
you have not saved her. You live and I live, yet Marie 
is dead.’ Nimrod laughed again. ‘‘ It would seem 
that God has much use forme. A wave lifted me over 
the wheel and carried me down the open hatch on to the 
main deck, I brought up against a gun. Then the 
water fell and I climbed up the ladder to the forecastle. 
All had gone, I made for the bowsprit, dropped down 
upon the beak, which is deeply buried in. the shingle, 
and walked ashore. It was easy, and as little perilous 
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as stepping downagangway! Why could not youhave — 
brought Marie ashore by that safe road ? ” 

“Why not? I had not thought of it. But of what 
use now are reproaches? The Wild Swan, my ship, is 
lost and Marie, my wife, is lost also. Iam bereft. It 
was a true word spoken by Nick Porter of the old 
Rlack Dog, that worse may befall a man than his own 
death. Just now I do not understand what has 
befallen me. I am as one drunk and struggling to 
keep his feet. Let us take shelter under the lee of this 
huge, ill-omened bank, and then when the dawn shows 
we will look again. We must learn which of the men 
be saved and which lost, and search for Marie once 
- more. She is dead, but it would comfort me if her 
poor body might return.”’ 

They descended the bank of shingle and found the — 
sailors seated on the short turf at the inland base. All 
were saved except three—and Marie. When they heard 
of her loss these men who had loved her wept; they 
were too brave and simple to be ashamed of their | 
tears, Nutt did not weep. He was as one asleep who 
yet walked and spoke, gently, slowly, carefully. The 
bold sea captain was gone; there remained just a man 
sorely smitten. 

Towards dawn, after hours of silence, he raised his 
head suddenly. The wind had fallen, and the sky was 
already growing pale. Above they could see some- 
times the forms of great birds flying, and hear now and _ 

_ then a wild bird’s cry. 

“What is that?” asked Nutt. “I thought that 
Marie was very near to me and that she called.” 

‘‘ Marie is very near,’ said Nimrod. ‘“‘ Behind us is 
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CHAPTER XV 


THE sun rose upon a scene unlike any other in the fair 
realm of England. The men sat with their backs 
against the vast breakwater of the Chesil, no rude mass 


of large pebbles, but a soft pile of gravel beans. The — 


stones were as uniform in size as if they had been passed 
through a riddle. And so it is always with the Chesil, 
upon which the stones pass in gentle gradations from the 
size of peas at Bridport Harbour to that of small po- 
tatoes at the juncture with Portland. A West Bay 
sailor flung upon the Chesil in thick darkness can say 
at once from the size of the shingle upon which part 
of it he lies. At their feet, shining under the morning 
light, stretched the calm waters of the Fleet, that long 
tidal creek which interposes itself between the Chesil 
and the land and stretches from Weymouth Bay to. 
Abbotsbury. Just now the waters of the Fleet were 
flecked with numberless white moving spots. They were 
the Wild Swans of Abbotsbury which had bred there in 
peace for more than a hundred years and which breed 
there in peace to this day. Every instant a bird would 
rise on its wide pinions from the water, and at every 
instant birds would descend out of the blue of the sky. 
The waters of the Fleet suffer little disturbance however 
fiercely the south-west gales may blow; the Chesil 


forms an impenetrable barrier against the wild sea | 
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beyond. Yet at spring tides of exceptional height 


_ light vessels have been swept right over the bank of 


_ shingle and thrown into the Fleet. 


To the left rose the wooded height whereon stands the 


_ church of St, Catherine’s, and farther inland, though not 


visible from where the men sat, clustered the village 
of Abbotsbury and the ruins of the old religious 
buildings. There is no more beautiful spot in southern 


England, a spot well chosen by the monks of old 


time for a sheltered and fertile retreat. It is a site 
unsurpassed except, may be, by that of the Abbey of 
Beaulieu in Hampshire. 

Nutt rose to his feet and his faithful friend and 
partner, Nimrod Mercurius, rose with him. Nimrod 


anxiously eyed his chief. Well knowing the ardent, | 


passionate temperament of the man, he had expected 
a storm of grief when the fulness of his loss came home 
to him. He was not prepared for the frozen calm with 
which Nutt faced the immediate future. It was not 
the calm of one dazed and stunned, for, as was presently 
to be seen, Nutt’s brain worked with a curious exactness 
and deliberation, like a machine in perfect running 
order. It was as a machine too that he spoke and 
moved—smooth, exact, and tireless. Nutt had never, 
within Nimrod’s long experience of him, been so 
completely master of his soul as during those first 
hours of his wrecked life. He had lost in one crash 
upon the Chesil his ship, which he loved more than he 
loved his life, and Marie whom he loved more than he 
loved his ship. Naught was left to him to love and to 
work for except his little son, a boy scarcely three years 
old. 
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The day had broken fair and calm. The wind dying 


down towards the dawn had shifted to the north, 


q 


shifted by many more than the four points for which 


Nutt had prayed a few hours earlier. Nutt recognised 
in this the hand and purpose of God. “ [ have sinned,” 
said he to Nimrod, ‘‘and am punished. The south- 


west gale held firm until the purpose of God had been © 


accomplished. Then it changed; why I do not know, 


though perhaps we shall learn ere long. What I do © | 


not comprehend is why my life has been spared and that 
of Marie taken.”’ 

‘Tt is,” replied Nimrod solemnly, “ that you might 
seek repentance through pain. Marie had no need of 
repentance.” 

Nutt gave instructions to his men that they should 
proceed at once towards Abbotsbury, there discover a 
tavern, and obtain meat and drink. He himself, with 
Nimrod, would follow presently. They went away 
quickly, for they were spent with fatigue and hunger. 
Nutt walked along the border of the Fleet, peering 
curiously at some scraps of wreckage which at high 
tide had been tossed over the Chesil. Perhaps he 
thought that Marie’s body, borne up by her cork jacket, 
might also have come over. Nimrod watching him 
saw a sudden start and stop, and hurried to his side. 
“Look,” said Nutt, ‘“‘ and marvel.” 

There at his feet, half buried in the soft margin of 
the creek, lay Richard Nutt’s sea chest which had been 
placed upon the forecastle before the Wild Swan struck. 
Within it were Nutt’s papers and the gold which he had 
been paid at Dartmouth as the material reward of his 
piracy of the Black Dog’s sugar. ‘‘ See, Nimrod,” 
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‘observed Nutt quietly, ‘God hath taken from me my 

‘wife and my ship, yet hath returned the treasure which 
was the occasion of their loss. This means that the 
‘measure of my punishment is full. The Lord God is 
content and no further suffering will now be exacted 
from me. I had feared lest little Dick also were 
doomed.”’ 

“No,” returned Nimrod; “little Dick will remain 
as a comfort to you.” 

They climbed up the Chesil and surveyed the wreck 
of the brave Wild Swan. She had risen with the tide 
and cloven the shingle with her beak as with a great 
plough. Then firmly held she had remained, though 
the water was now rapidly falling from around her. 
Presently she would lie high and dry. The men decided 
that at low water they would go aboard and discover — 
if anything remained which could be saved. ‘The ship 
herself would never sail the seas again. Her stout 
timbers held, her back had not yet broken, but no force. 
within their competence could moveher. Ina few days, 
or a few weeks, according to the vigour of the weather 
nothing would remain to show that there ever had been 
a Wild Swan. 

They followed their men towards Abbotsbury, found 
them there refreshed, and then ate and#drank heartily 
themselves. Nimrod was much relieved to see Nutt 
display so robust an appetite. The stony quietness of 
the man puzzled and worried him. To him it seemed 
ominous, a sign perhaps of coming madness, yet nothing 
could have been less like madness than Nutt’s serenity 
of spirit. He spoke of Marie, recalled to Nimrod’s 
recollection her first coming as a waif out of the sea, 
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and recounted the evidences of her unsleeping care and ; 


forethought for the health and comfort of the ship. 


He went further and disclosed to Nimrod the secret — 
purpose of Marie’s vigorous campaign of cleansing and — 
of her stoutly enforced sanitary regulations. ‘It 
would seem,” said Nimrod, “‘ as if she were flying in the — 
face of God’s hidden purpose, thus to seek out and — 
destroy the seeds of disease and of death. And yet — 


if Marie thought it right to act thus, then it must have 
been right. She was a saint of God and saw more 


deeply into His will than was revealed to us poor men- — 


folk. In thought and in action, whatever they might 
have been, Marie could not be other than God’s 
interpreter.” 


‘“‘So I thought,”’ said Nutt, ‘and so I held firmly 


in her support.” 


Then the two men, utterly weary and stricken, fell _ 


asleep as they sat at table. 

Nutt, who was the first to awaken, called to Nimrod 
and spoke to him in a voice which rang with a new note. 
His speech had hitherto been dead and toneless, now it 
rose into a cry almost of exultation, and Nutt’s eyes, 
which had been dull and turned inwards, glowed with 
something of their old fire. The man was still calm, 
and master ofthimself, but he was no longer a frozen 
statue. 

“Nimrod,” said he, ‘‘I have seen Marie. She re- 
turned to me in my sleep and assured me of her forgive- 
ness.” 

“There was no need for that,’’ said Nimrod. ‘‘ She 
stayed with us in the Wild Swan when she might have 
sought safety with little Dick at Bridport ; she stayed 
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_with us to share our perils and to die in token of her 
| forgiveness. There were no reserves in Marie’s love for _ 
you and for us all.” 

‘She came for more than that,’ went on Nutt. 
‘‘ She is about to return to me in body as in spirit, and 
bade me make all things ready for her burial. It is 
her desire, which God hath granted—for who could 
withstand an appeal from Marie’s mouth—that she 
should return to lie with us at Lyme where she was wed 
and where she lived with me her husband. I do not 
know how or when she will return, but I go to make 
ready.” 

Nimrod shared Nutt’s complete confidence in the 
vision which had come to him in his sleep. It was 
exactly characteristic of Marie that she should return, 
and should powerfully move God and His saints to effect 
her purpose. Though a saint herself, she was all a 
woman, and a woman in whose love there were no 
reserves. 

‘“‘ We must provide a means to bear her hence,”’ said 
Nutt. 

These were days before the use of coffins had become 
general. Kings and nobles and princes of the Church 
were laid to rest in massive sepulchres, but for the 
commonalty a wrapping of linen or of woollen sufficed. 
Hence, it is believed, came a cadaveric poisoning of the 
soil in cities from which sprang the seeds of plague and 
typhus. Nutt sat for awhile thinking deeply. He had 
been before in Abbotsbury, and there stuck at the back 
of his mind the thought that here in Abbotsbury he had 
once seen something which would serve his purpose. 

‘Let us go,” said he at last, and led the way to the 
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Church of St. Peter’s, once a part of the Abbey Boe now 
the place of worship of the parish. He held straight for © 
- acorner of the churchyard by the tower. His recollec- 
tion of the past had held true, and now, torn from the : 
recesses of forgetfulness, had, revealed to him what he — 
desired. i 
There, beside the old church tower, lay and had lain — 
for many years an open stone chest. It had been the 
sarcophagus of a long-dead Abbot. The chest was — 
shaped out of a single solid block of sandstone, and the 
interior was hollowed into the rough outline of a head — 
and body. This stone coffin of what had been a small, © 
slight man would serve with perfect fitness for Marie’s 
body. Beside the chest stood the cover, a slab 
of stone some three inches thick. ‘‘ That,’’ observed | 
Nutt, ‘‘is a chest of stone which would endure for all 
eternity. It has encased of old time a holy Abbot. 
Now in its emptiness it has lain here until Marie my 
wife had need of it. She shall be fitly housed in the 
tenement of an Abbot of Abbotsbury.” 
‘““T fear lest such a use, and for a woman, would be 
. gacrilege,’’ objected Nimrod doubtfully. 
Nutt frowned. “‘ Isit sacrilege to lay Marie where an 
Abbot has slept? To my mind it would do great 
. honour to the Abbot.” 
He summoned to him the men of his crew. Some he 
dispatched to the Chesil to collect cordage that had 
been washed ashore, and to choose from the remains of 
Marie’s gear two spars of suitable length and thickness. 
‘“ We will lash a spar to either side,’’ said he, ‘‘ and cord 
themstoutly. Then with four men to each spar we may 
raise and carry even this weighty box of stone.’ 
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He sent to the Chesil all except threemen. To those 
he gave instructions to proceed at once on foot to 
)Bridport Harbour, which lay some ten miles distant 
|beyond the ridge of hills. He commanded them to 
‘rernain for that night at the Harbour and then, starting 
at break of dawn, to bring thence the Wild Swan’s boat 
‘with little Dick and the two sailors who had him in 
\their charge. And, continued Nutt, they were to 
| discover and bring another boat, one large and sea- 
worthy, stout enough to bear upon its bottom-boards 
| the stone chest of the Abbot, and big enough to convey 
| those of the crew for whom the Wild Swan’s own boat 
|bad not sufficient room. If the wind and weather 
‘remained fair he would expect the returning party 
with the two boats to arrive off the Chesil early upon | 
‘the following morning. To all these men, to those set 
to hunt for spars and cordage, and to those others 
dispatched to Bridport Harbour, Nutt gave precise 
detailed orders. He made his plans automatically yet 
| perfectly, as if the project upon which his heart was now 
set had come to fruition in his mind after full considera- 
tion. And yet, while he methodically delivered his 
orders for the housing and transport of Marie’s dead 
| body, her poor battered corpse, for all he really knew, 
might have been tossing miles off in the great West 
Bay. So fully convinced was he of the reality of his 
sleeping vision that he acted as if its truth had been 
already made manifest. 

Then, with Nimrod at his side, Nutt walked towards 
the low, wooded hill of St. Catherine’s. He knew that 
there had existed in Abbotsbury, ever since the 
surrender of the religious house and lands, a small 
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community of nuns who, with a priest or two, kept — 
alight the lamp of their ancient faith. To them, in : 
the tolerant fashion of the West Country, had been 
tacitly allotted the small church upon St. Catherine’s — 
height. There in the exercise of their religion these 


harmless folk lived out their quiet lives, untormented — 


by the administration of repressive laws. The English — 
people have always throughout the ages been wiser and — 
nobler than their law-givers. To Nutt, this small 
Roman Catholic community had existed, and still 
existed, for the one ordained purpose of bestowing the © 
last rites of her Church upon Marie his dead wife. 
The community, like the stone chest of the Abbot, 
had been predestined by God for this one purpose. 

To the good sweet women upon the hill he told of his" 
loss. He told how Marie had been drowned when his 
ship was wrecked, how she had appeared to him in a 
vision and announced her return, and he prayed that 
they who were Catholics would take charge of the body 
of one who was a Catholic, prepare it for burial, and > 
discharge the last offices of religion. He himself would 
come again and provide means whereby all that was 
mortal of his wife might be conveyed by sea to her home 
at Lyme. The women, who were quick to perceive the 
deathless grief concealed under his mask of calm, wept 
and promised. They doubted, no more than Nutt 
himself doubted, the reality of the vision that had been 
granted to him. 

The hour of low water was now approaching. It was 
time, said Nutt, to return to the Chesil and to await 
Marie’s coming. She could not return except when the 
tide flowed. The carcass of the Wild Swan stood out 
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I stare almost clear of the sea. Her poop had 
sagged, falling towards the gulf scooped by the waves in 
the edge of the Chesil, but the beak buried in the 
shingle held as with an anchor. They walked up and 
| down the shore for half a mile on either side of the ship, 
and then, seeing no trace of a body—the tide had 


| scarcely begun to flow—they climbed up over the bows. — 


| Nutt went towards his cabin to discover if any property 
| | of his remained which might be salved, while Nimrod 
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| _moved hither and thither taking his last long lookathis _ 


old sea home. His shipman’s eye took account of the 
| damage wrought so far by the waves. It was small as 
| yet, for a stout oaken ship can withstand a tremendous 
| quantity of hammering. Her bulwarks were gone and 
| there were chasms in the upper deck, but the main gun 
_ deck was still sound and most of Marie’s limewash still 
| remained undefiled. He dropped down the big, open 
_ hatch and marvelled at his own escape from drowning 
the night before. He had been washed almost under 
the forecastle, but had got his head up and regained his 
breath when the wash of the waves had receded. 
Farther forward than he had been carried he saw some- 
thing lying. It resembled a carelessly flung down heap 
of clothes. He might have passed by except for 
the reflection that they did not look like garments 
possessed by common sailors. 

So he went forward, stooped under the low deck 
beams, and looked down. Then he fell upon his 
knees. 

For a long time Nimrod knelt there motionless. For 
him the world stood still. All he knew was that the 
woman, the one woman who had captured the whole 
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of his heart and possessed it for ever and ever, the one 
woman to whom he had given limitless devotion and 


worship and asked for nothing in return, that this one 
woman lay dead upon the deck before him. Presently 


he would give her up to the man to whom she belonged, 


but just for a few minutes, minutes of which he would 
cherish the recollection and comfort for the rest of his 
life, he would keep her for himself. He had given her 
everything ; she had given him nothing and he had 
asked for nothing. Yes, once she had kissed him. 
While she was yet a maid and going from the ship and 
from the man she loved, she had bade Nimrod good-bye _ 
and kissed him. Afterwards, during the four years 
of her married life, she and he had been the most loyal 
and understanding of friends. In his passionless love 
for her who had been Richard Nutt’s wife there had been 
no word and no thought to regret. : 

At last Nimrod arose, sought out Nutt, led him with- 
out a word of explanation to the spot under the fore- 
castle where Marie lay, and then left husband and wife 
together. 

Nimrod could do no more than conjecture how Marie’s 
body had come aboard. After her leap over the bows 
of the ship she must have gone down and been carried 
away by the furious undertow. Then, borne up on the 
waves by her cork jacket, she must have been flung over 
the bulwarks and swept down the big, open hatchway. 
Nimrod had escaped easily, but perhaps Marie had been 
stunned. Her face was uninjured; Nimrod had been 
quick to notice that touch of God’s mercy. Though 
washed to and fro for hours between the ship’s decks, 
Marie’s tender face had suffered no rude handling. 
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i Together they carried her over the shifting shinai 
but when once his feet had reached firm turf Nutt 
took his wife to his own breast, laid her head and her 
| limp arms upon his shoulders, and so bore her to the 
| “church of St. Catherine’s. There he placed her body 
on the bier which had awaited her coming, and upon 
| which she was to lie before the altar of her God. @, 
| When the stone chest of the Abbot, dragged slowly 

‘and painfully up the hill by relays of strong sailors, 

hove in sight and its destined purpose was disclosed, 

| there was some murmuring among the gentle, fearful 

‘nuns, To them, as for a moment even to Nimrod, 

| this employment of the sarcophagus smacked of sacri- 

| lege. Nutt remained very quiet, yet unshakably firm. 
It should be as they pleased, said he. Never for a 
| moment would he seek to do violence to their tender 
'consciences. Let them and their priest discharge 
those offices of her faith which Marie would have 
wished said, and then he himself—who worshipped 
the same High God though in a fashion less ancient 
-—would himself eee place her body in its last 
-resting-place. ‘‘ Not so,’’ said the priest, an old 
white-haired man who had suffered much and had 
learned much. “I perceive in all “these marvels 
which have been vouchsafed to our eyes the very 
hand and will of Him whom we serve. He has by a 
miracle preserved the body of this blessed saint. He 
has permitted her, though dead, to declare His pur- 
pose in a vision to this good man, her husband in the 
flesh. Who are we to withstand in our human blind- 
ness and vain imaginings the will of the Omnipotent ? 
The Lord has provided the body and its mortal tene- 
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ment; let us in faith and trembling complete that 
which the Lord has willed.” 

And so in the little old church of St. Catherine's, 
before the high altar, the last mysteries were accom- 
plished. Marie, wrapped by the hands of the gentle 
nuns in white linen bands, so that her uninjured face 
alone was exposed, her face which still smiled upon 
the husband and the men whom she had loved to the 
death, Marie was laid in the sacred chest of a long- 
dead prince of the Church. No woman uncanonised 
had, perhaps, been so honoured since the dawn of 
her Faith. Yet who wili say that it was not Marie 
who conferred honour upon her tomb? She was a 
woman in all things beautiful, of the body and of 
the mind; she had entered into the fullness of love 
as a woman and now at the last she was entombed 
as a saint. 

As she lay before them in the chest of the Abbot, 
faintly smiling, Nutt knelt and kissed her for the last 
time. And then, at a sign from him, Nimrod knelt 
also and kissed her for the first time. 

Nutt beckoned to one of his men and took from the 
hands that held them out a trowel and wooden platter 
of cement. He who had thought of and anticipated 
everything had thought even of this. He spread with 
his own hands the cement upon the upper edge of the. 
stone coffin, and then the heavy slab which formed 
the cover was lifted and laid in its place. 

All that night Marie’s body remained in the church — 
while the nuns watched and wept. The men returned 
to the village of Abbotsbury. Nimrod, ever faithful, 
remained at Nutt’s side fearing lest after the terrible 
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strains and torments through which he had passed 
his Captain might collapse and need his aid. But 
Nutt remained quite calm, though his calmness was 
of the spirit and was wholly different from that frozen 
rigor of the early morning. He ate and drank freely, 
talked almost cheerfully, and when night drew on 
said that he would sleep soundly. And so he did, 
soundly and peacefully while Nimrod watched. 

In the morning when the sun was well up and 
shining over the now placid West Bay, that dread- 
ful bay of devils which had slaughtered the Weld 


Swan and Marie and then smiled as at a good deed © 


accomplished, those on the look out signalled the 
approach of the boats from Bridport Harbour. Then, 
mustering his willing helpers, the spars, roped to 
Marie’s habitation, were manned and she was carried 
down the hill, round the head of the Fleet, and so over 
the shingle to the shore. There beside the bones of 
the Wild Swan the boats had drawn up. 

Little Dick, who had enjoyed the passage as he had 
enjoyed most things during his brief life—even the 
attack of small pox had had its compensations during 
convalescence—little Dick sprang up and was about 
to call upon his mother, when something in the slow 
movement of the procession over the Chesil awed him 
into silence. He saw the great chest, and his father 
behind it with head bowed. The small boy had never 
seen death, or known of death, yet an instinctive 
breath of mortality chilled his body. He stood still ; 
as the chest passed and was hauled over the stern of 
the second boat the seamen with him took off their 
caps. Dick took off his cap, he knew not why. ' 
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Presently his father came towards him, lifted him ~ 
up and kissed him, and then placed him beside himseli — 
in the big, borrowed boat upon whose floorboards now 
rested the stone chest of the Abbot. 

Little Dick examined this great, strange box with 
attention. There was about it something of mystery 
and awe. He put out his hand and felt the harsh 
edges and the rough lid. After a little while he gained — 
courage and tapped with his knuckles wpon the top 
of the chest. 

‘“ Daddy,” asked he, ‘‘ what is in zat? ” 

“The wages of my sin,’ said Richard Nutt. 


END OF BOOK If 


BOOK III 
AIS LORDSHIP’S HOUSE 


CHAPTER XVI 


‘“‘ You are a worriting todd, Mike Carew,’ said Betty 


Grenville. ‘‘I have it in mind to depose you from 
your eminence in my virgin affections, and to offer the 
vacancy to Sir William Smith, who would never treat 
me so scurvily as you have done. You have dragged 
me up from Devonshire at the beginning of April, 
just when my garden and my live stock are clamouring 
for attention, just because you haven’t chosen to com- 


_ plete your story properly. As I couldn’t abide your 
_ aggravating ‘ to be continued in our next issue,’ I posted 
_up at once. Now, perhaps, you will condescend to 
| get on with it.” 


They were sitting before the fire in Dickie Grenville’s 


rooms in Jermyn Street. Betty, preceded by a telegram, 


had arrived that afternoon, and Dickie had promptly 


_ commanded the presence of Sir Michael Talbot Carew. 
_ He, that eminent and exasperating authority upon 
_ three-hundred-year-old manuscripts, sat with Nutt’s 


folio volumes piled up beside his chair, and the brother 
and sister hung upon his words. They felt that now, | 
if ever, were coming those further particulars which he 


| had promised, particulars which would reveal some 


clue to the nature and resting-place of the Treasure 
of Golden Cap. 
“The Journal,” said Mike, ‘‘ ends with the death 
249 
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of poor Marie and her burial at Abbotsbury in the 
stone chest of the Abbot. The sarcophagus was 
transferred to Lyme. For the rest of the chronicles 
_ of Richard Nutt we have only the brief, bald notes 
in the Log, which tell us very little. The Journal 
does not carry us beyond the summer of 1628, 
but the Log runs on until the autumn of 1634, 
six years later, Richard Nutt would by then have 
been forty-five years old and his son, little Dick, 
about nine,” : 
“What became of him?’ asked Betty eagerly. 
-**T Jove little Dick. Did ie also pay the wages of. 
Nutt’s sin?” 
“Obviously not,’ said Carew. ‘“‘ He must have 
been the ancestor at the remove of seven or eight 
generations of your friend Richard Nutt, the gallant 
though intemperate wastrel of Bridport Harbour, who 
died upon the shingle there and made you heir to his 
sea chest and ee 
‘Of course,” responded Betty, her eyes glowing, 
“of course, though for the moment I had not 
realised so plain an inference. I could not con- 
ceive little Dick, swinging gleefully upon his bit 
of rope above the waves, growing up to be any- 
body’s ancesister. It makes him seem very old and 
far away.” ‘ 
“The vigorous narrative of the Journal has made 
you forget that all these events happened long, long 
ago. All these people who sailed the Wild Swan 
have turned to dust; nothing remains except the 
everlasting stone coffin of the Abbot which lying 
somewhere preserves the memory of Marie the 
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| Brétonne. All, that is, except your own oaken 
_ sea chest reposing there by the wall. That is the 
| identical sea chest which was borne over the Chesil 
| by the waves, after the Wild Swan struck, and 
| was found by Richard Nutt upon the margin of 
| the Fleet.” 

They all turned at the word and looked at the 
ancient box which had known the touch of Nutt’s 
| hands and had once contained the spoils of his adven- 
tures and piracies. There it lay in its repose, a silent 
witness of the long-dead past. 

“The sea chest and the books,’ went on Mike 
Carew. ‘“‘ They remain and exist to tell us, perhaps, 
what we seek to learn. Richard Nutt returned to 
Lyme and spent the autumn and winter there in his 
own house upon the sea front, hard by the outlet 
of the Buddle. We may be able to determine the site 
of the house, though I expect that the building has 
long since given place to ‘modern improvements,’ 
Lyme, which was then an old seaport, is now a fashion- 
able watering-place. No one seems to have interfered 
with the widowed pirate. I gather from scattered 
entries in the Log that the officials of the Secretary 
of State, to whom Nutt had been a comfortable 
annuity, were not well pleased with the zeal of Captain 
Best. They contrived to get Best transferred and a 
less active Admiral appointed for the wardship of the 
Narrow Seas. They also encouraged Richard Nutt 
to try his luck again. So he gathered up all his re- 
sources, bought and fitted out a pinnace of some 
seventy tons, and put forth to sea again at the open- 
ing of the following season, He took with him the 
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loyal old Nimrod Mercurius, his son little Dick, and 
Marie his wife.” 

“What!” exclaimed Betty—‘ Marie!” 

‘* Yes—Marie,’’ said Mike; ‘‘or, to be exact, the 
stone chest with Marie’s body within it. The Log 
is definite. Nutt, who in his\grief and remorse may 
have been something less than quite sane, states 
definitely that he put to sea with Marie’s body on 
board. He must have taken his old crew, in whose 


eyes Marie was still a mascot. No other sailors would 
have signed on to a ship which carried a corpse in ~ 


one of its cabins. Nutt sailed with this strange 
freight and prospered fairly well. His new pinnace 
was no Wild Swan; he had perforce to be content 
with very minor enterprises. But he contrived to 
plunder French and Spanish traders and now and then 
to outmanceuvre a rover in the old adroit fashion. 
We may be sure that his pinnace was a worthy craft 
and that she was handled in Nutt’s daring, skilful 
fashion. Between 1629 and until near the time when 
the Log ends Nutt made some progress in rebuilding 
his fortunes. | But virtue had gone out of him. He was 
growing old and sickly. The spring of life had lost its 
temper. There was no Marie any more to insist _ 
upon resolute annual cleansings and to enforce sanitary _ 
regulations, We hear again of rotten water, of bad — 
food, or outbreaks of disease, The driving, reforming 
energy of Marie was lacking and Nutt had no heart 
to fill his dead wife’s place. The loss of Nimrod 
Mercurius was a heavy blow. The old man, worn out 
by fifty years of life in a hard, hard age, was found one 
morning lying dead—beside’ Marie’s stone coffin.”’ 
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“Poor Nimrod,’ murmured Betty. ‘His heart 
was broken.’’ 5 
“Yes,” went on Mike Carew, “his heart was 
broken. He never looked up after Marie’s death, 
though he remained to the last her husband’s loyal 
helper. Then a blow fell which put a final stop to 
Richard Nutt’s career. In the early spring of 1634, 
during a thick fog, the pinnace ran upon the Manacles 
off the Cornish coast. Nutt was no longer the man 
he had been, and Nimrod, the masterly old helmsman, 
was dead. The pinnace was just muddled away. All 
on board were saved. There is no mention in the 
Log at this point of Marie’s stone coffin. It may be 
that .the enormous weight of it compelled Nutt 
at last to consign his dead wife to the arms of her 
mother, the sea. It is not unlikely that somewhere 
by the Manacles, on the sea floor, rests eternally the — 
stone chest of the Abbot. We cannot tell. Nutt, 
little Dick—by this time a sturdy boy—and the 
remnants of the Wild Swan’s company made their 
painful way back to Lyme. That was the end of | 
Richard Nutt’s voyaging. He never went to sea 

again.” 

‘“Poor dear old Nutt,’’ sighed Betty. “I could 
weep for him, for he had to go dragging on his 
life when all the glow of it had died within him. 
Marie the Brétonne I envy. In her death there 
was nothing for regret or for tears. She was the 
lover and the wife of a real man. For him she gave 
her life in token of forgiveness, and her last thought 
in the cruel sea was one of exultation. Even after 
many generations her splendid spirit survived in that 
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poor wastrel who gladly gave up his soul to God 
that a strange French boy might live. Marie I 
envy, and willingly would I die like she did if I 
could have lived as she did. But old Nutt, dragging 
out his life ashore at Lyme, ...I cannot bear to 
think of him.” 

They were all silent for a few moments, and then 
Dickie Grenville, who had been listening to the others 
and taking no part in the conversation, flashed out 
the comment : 

“While I was reading Nutt’s story, and now again 
here, I had the queer thought that Marie and Betty © 
might have been sisters. They are women of the same 
breed.” 

“‘ Skittles !’’ growled Betty rudely. “‘ What chance 
has a modern woman to live and love as Marie 
did? . We are the creatures of circumstance. Had 
I been born three hundred years ago I might 
have been the wife of one pirate and the mother 
of another. Now, as there is nothing before me 
but to marry a sleek, conventional husband, and | 
to produce sleek, conventional children, I prefer 
to remain as am. You are a duffer, Dickie, old 
thing.” 

“No,” returned Dickie firmly; “you are just 
like Marie, only you have been born three hundred 
years too late. That is your misfortune, not your 
fault.” 

“It is sweet of you to say so, Dickie,’’ said Betty. 

Mike’s next words brought the Grenvilles smartly 
to attention. 

“Tt is now,” said he, ‘that in the Log we get the 
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| first mention of Nutt’s Treasure. He drops in a sen- 


tence here and there expressive of anxiety. He is . 
puzzled what to do with his Treasure. I do not suppose 
that he had accumulated much in the way of riches ; 
his losses and expenses had been too heavy. But what 
he had he was clearly anxious to preserve. His 
situation was now extremely vulnerable. He was 
ashore and an outlaw. His past offences had been 
winked at, but had not been officially pardoned. It 
was open to an informer to move for a writ against 
him. The Secretary of State’s office could expect 
no more palm grease and would be indifferent to 
his fate. They might not, however, be indifferent 
to the opportunity of plundering him. Nutt, I 
say, shows anxiety about his Treasure and at last 
makes up his mind what to do with it. In October 
of 1634 he conveyed it from his house at Lyme to 
the flanks of Golden Cap and there laid it in a 
sure place. I will give you his exact words, for 
they are the sole explicit reference to that hiding- 
place which we are concerned to discover. Richard 
Nutt says: 

““*T layde my tresor beneath ye. stoune of hys. Lps. 
house by goulden cappe whereuntoe I prate yt. rest in 
peace untill I come agayne.’ 

“ That is all.” 

“Is there no other reference, no explanation?” 
cried Betty. 

“None at all,” said Mike. “‘ But before we go on 
to consider the possible bearing of this statement I 
must tell you one or two things about it, rather odd 
things. It is clear that Richard Nutt’s son and 
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probably his son’s son knew what the Treasure was 
and where it lay. Afterwards the secret was lost. 
That is very odd indeed. I reach this conclusion 
because there are two or three entries in the Log, 
written by Nutt’s descendants many years after he 
had himself-died. The first is\nearly a hundred years 
afterwards, in 1721. An R. Nutt, probably the great- 
grandson of the pirate, notes that he went to look 
on Golden Cap for ‘his Lordship’s house,’ but was 
unable to find any mansion to which this description 
could apply. Itis, I think, a fair inference that Nutt’s 
son and his grandson knew all about the Treasure and 
were content to leave it alone undisturbed. Had 
they dug it up this R. Nutt of 1721 could scarcely 
have remained in ignorance of so important a family 


fact. Then towards the latter part of the eighteenth — 


century, in 1790, we have another brief note. The 
R. Nutt of that day says that he was in poverty and 
sought to possess himself of the ancestral treasure. 
He was unable to find it or to discover any trace of 
it. He remarks that there was no house within a 
mile of Golden Cap. One more entry, to much the 
same effect, is dated 1836. You will observe that 
three of Nutt’s descendants put forth more or less 
perfunctory efforts to find the Treasure, but made 
nothing of the job. They were not an enterprising 
lot, scarcely worthy of Richard Nutt and Marie 
whose blood flowed in their veins. I fancy that 
they, like your friend the Richard Nutt of 1920, 
were so pleased to feel that they were the heirs to 
mysterious hordes of buried treasure that they made 
no effort at all to test the illusion. They preferred 
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the luxury of imagination to the possible disappoint- 
ment of reality. They were like children, engaged 


in a game of pretending.” 
“ Just like us,” cried Betty. ‘Do you remember, 


|. Dickie, the treasure of the smugglers of Lundy which, 


we were convinced, lay buried in a field at Instow ? 
We got immense fun out of that treasure, and would 
never have dreamed of putting our conviction to the 
test of a brutal spade. That would have spoiled 
everything.” 

“It was the same with most of these Nutts,”’ said 
Mike. ‘‘ They were not notably intelligent. Now, 
we are the heirs of the ages. I am convinced that 
if we can get our minds in tune with old Richard 
Nutt’s we shall solve the puzzle. We possess all the 
facts.” 

“Not quite,’ put in Betty thoughtfully. ‘‘ What 
was ‘ His Lordship’s House?’ The ‘stoune’ will be 
the hearthstone. There is certainly no vestige of a 
house nowadays anywhere near the flanks of Golden 
Cap.’’ 

“ You must not allow too much weight to the expres- 
sion ‘Lordship;’’’ said Mike. ‘‘It does not imply 
that the owner of the house was a peer, or even a 
man of very exalted station. In Richard Nutt’s time 
any landowner would have been addressed ceremoni- 
ally as ‘lord’ or ‘lordship.’ We have the term 
‘Jandlord’ in common use now, also ‘lord of the 
manor. Any holder of important office, or of high 
Army or Navy rank, was called ‘lord.’ Even now 
we have the Lords of the Treasury and Lords of the 
Admiralty. Judges are addressed as Lordship. An 
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estate is still, in legal language, described as ‘a lord- 
ship.’ I give these examples to show that all we need 
seek for is a dwelling-house of some small importance 


‘by goulden cappe.’ There should be no grave ™ 


difficulty. After all, three hundred years are no long 
span in English history. We should be able to get hold 


of local maps and records going much farther back 


than 1634. The most agreeable way to begin our 
investigation will be, taking advantage of this wonder- 
ful spring weather, to run down te Dorchester and 


see , what the museum authorities there have to: 


say. Dorset archeology has been studied very 
thoroughly, and a hundred times more is known 
about it now than was available to Richard Nutt’s 
uneducated descendants of the eighteenth and nine- 


teenth centuries. Let us make a start with the | 


stores of information in Dorchester and then carry 
on any further inquiries which may suggest them- 
selves. At the worst it will be an interesting and 
amusing trip.” : 

“JT am with you,” exclaimed Dickie heartily, ‘‘ and 
Lloyd’s may go hang. We are only losing money 
there now, I am disposed to think that there must 
have been many more houses near Golden Cap years 
ago than one can trace now. For instance, there is 
a ruined church, Stanton St. Gabriel, close up under 
the northern flank. A church does indicate some 
sort of congregation within walking distance. I 
will help by getting hold of the oldest big-scale 
map of West Dorset that exists and have it photo- 
graphed. Is there any other preparation which we 
can think of?” 


“ 
SS 
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“Yes,” said Betty, who had been deep in thought 
-—her own private thoughts which she did not disclose. 
“IT want to find out where Nutt and Marie were 
married.”’ | 

“Heavens! ’’ exclaimed Dickie. ‘‘ Whatever does 
that matter ? Perhaps in those easy days they did not 
bother about any marriage at all.” 

““T am ashamed of you, Dickie. They were very 
strict days, not easy ones. Marie was a Breton 
Catholic and would have been married in a Catholic 
church by a Catholic priest. I want to find out 
where. I want to see the register recording their 
marriage and to feel when I touch the faded 
paper how close I am to them. Those two poor 
dead things are my dear friends; I love them 
both. I want to go to the church where they were 
married and where, I am sure, little Dick was 
christened. It will make this old story so very real. 
Then I want to find out Nutt’s house at Lyme, 
if it exists still, and see the rooms where the 
two of them lived when they entered into the 
kingdom of their love. I am not thinking of the 
Treasure, but of those two human creatures who 
have been born again to us out of the dim past. 
Can you find out, Mike, what Roman Catholic 
churches there were in or near Lyme three hundred 
years ago?” 

“‘T will try,” said he. ‘‘ We may be able to learn 
from the records of the Church here in London. The 
Roman Church never forgets anything. They will 
probably have at Westminster a complete history of 
ee ,Church in England since the days of Saint 
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Augustine. I will try. Is there anything else, 
Betty ?”’ 

“Not immediately. When we have exhausted our 
inquiries in Dorchester we will hire a car and go to 
Abbotsbury. I must see the exact spot where the © 
Wild Swan was lost, where the sea chest came ashore, — 
and where on St. Catherine’s Hill the body of Marie — 
lay before the altar. The church there is ruined, but | 

enough is left of it for me. I cannot get my imagination — 
to work until I have seen all that Richard Nutt saw 


and made myself feel all that he felt. I want to — 


recreate the past with as much help as possible from 
my own eyes.” ‘ 

“An excellent plan,”’ said Mike Carew. ‘‘ Thatisthe — 
proper way to write history ; it is an immense help to ; 
go over the ground. We will make a beginning at — 
Dorchester and thence proceed to Abbotsbury. Then 
we will hunt for Nutt’s house by the outlet of the © 
Buddle at Lyme, and visit the church where he was — 
married, if such a church exists to this day. I have © 
doubts about the registers ; damp and fire and neglect | 
have worked havoc with local registers. Dickie will | 
consult his friends the map makers and, if necessary, . 
search the Record Office for a map of about 1634. 
‘I will find out what I can about the Roman Catholic 
churches anywhere near Lyme. What will you do, 
Betty?” 

““T?” replied the girl dreamily. “TI am going to 
put in some Ae solid ee 


Three evenings ater they ae again over Dickie’s 
fire—for the clear spring evenings were chilly even 
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in that wonderful year when England was sub-tropical, 
1921. They met again to report progress. 

Dickie Grenville had suffered disappointment. He 
had discovered a fine old map of appropriate date, but 
there appeared upon it no house ‘‘ by goulden cappe.”’ 
Small farms a mile or two distant were the only 
dwelling-places. He was having the map_photo- 
graphed, though, as an aid to their search, it was not . 
helpful. “What are you grinning at, Betty?” 
asked young Grenville crossly. 

“‘ At your long face,’’ explained she. ‘‘ You are so 
devout a believer in maps and charts.”’ 

** That map,” growled he, “‘is full of errors. All the 
distances are obviously wrong. The man who drew it 
had no proper instruments. It was like him to omit 
‘his lordship’s house’ altogether.”’ 

“‘T have done better,’’ said Mike. “It was as I 
thought. All the records of Roman Catholic churches 
are available in London. There were none in the early 
seventeenth century actually in Lyme itself. The 
Roman Church dared not flaunt its places of worship 


- in those days of official intolerance. There was one 


rather far off beyond Axminster, and there was the one 
you know of on St. Catherine’s Hill at Abbotsbury. 
A third existed, though it is marked as deserted. 
It was about six miles from Lyme and had been 
an off-shoot of the monastery at Abbotsbury. If 
it was ever occasionally used three hundred years 
ago any records will have been preserved at Abbots- 
bury.”’ 

“Well,” said Betty patiently, “ where was it and 
what was its name? ”’ 
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SORt stood,” answered Mike slowly, “‘ by itself near — 


Golden Cap, and its name was Stanton St. Gabriel.” 


eines ay ra 


“Yes,” said Betty, “I thought so. That ruined : 


church, Dickie, which intrigued us so that day of ours 
on Golden Cap, was the church where Richard Nutt and 
Marie were married. We are getting on.” 


CHAPTER XVII 


Our adventurers went forth to their discoveries: in 
great good-humour. ‘ Treasure hunters,’’ proclaimed 
Dickie, “should do things in style. In their grand 
manner they should not closely scrutinise the schedule 
of expenses. It is true that I am losing money just 
now, but I made so disreputable a quantity as an absent 
fighting partner during the war that our reserves are 
ample. We have, what is more, taken the financial pre- 
caution as a family to invest most of our plunder 
in Betty’s inaccessible name. While I struggle with 
the waters of bankruptcy in London she _ towers 
serene above them in Devonshire—like the Golden 
Cap. We will make this trip by car and do ourselves 
proud.” 

“Hear, hear!’’ said Carew, a poor man whose 
exercise of learning yielded little of profit. “I will 
not insult your hospitality by offering to bear my own 
charges.”’ 

“Tf you did, Mike,”’ observed Betty threateningly, 
‘we would chuck you out and discover the Treasure of 
Golden Cap all by ourselves.” 

So they purchased the services of a powerful car and 
a driver and ran down their longitude to Dorchester 


with a wholly unlawful regard for economy in hours. 
263 
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- Betty and Dickie, sitting in front, drove alternately, 
some thirty miles at a spell, while the professional 
chauffeur—who was responsible to his employers for the 
safe-conduct of the car—reclined beside Mike Carew on 
the back cushions. So long as the Grenvilles gave him 
a full indemnity for the damaging consequences he was 
well content to let them rip. 

Dorchester is a very admirable town. It is a bit of 
unspoiled Old England, confined within its encircling 
avenues and stretching out its long arms of oaks and 
elms and chestnuts upon the roads which lead into its 
heart. Suburbs of modern ugliness extend beyond its 
avenues to the south, but if one turns resolutely away 
from these horrid excrescences Dorchester soothes the 
spirit with its placid air of the seventeenth and 


eighteenth centuries. And beyond its confines, beyond — 


eee 


its cluster of rank suburbs, we come to the England of | 


the remote unrecorded past—the tremendous British 
settlement and fastness of Maiden Castle, the Danish 
Camp of Poundbury, and the Roman “Amphithea tke of 
Maumbury Rings. 

One Vole, an industrious digger into the recesses of 
Dorset’s past history,’*met them by appointment at the 
Museum. Carew had written signifying their purpose 


and he had gathered whatever documents and plans 
might throw light upon the object ef their re- 


searches. 

“Your period,” observed Mr. Vole, “‘is rather too 
recent for us. The early seventeenth century is, for 
Dorchester, the day before yesterday. I could have 
told you more about the Roman occupation and the 
fights between Danes and West Saxons yonder on the 
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ridges of the downs. But what I have is at your free 
disposal.’’ 

To him they recounted briefly the story of the sea 
chest and the narrative told by Richard Nutt in his 
private Journal. 

“Hidden Treasure !’’ muttered Vole, scratching his 
chin and'smiling upon his visitors with a humorous 
glint in his eyes.. ‘‘ None has come my way in all my 
excavations. If it did I should say nothing to the 
local coroner, but should devote the proceeds to the 
upkeep of my museum. Your lawless temper appeals 
tome strongly. But though I am willing to accept the 
authenticity of your papers on the high authority of 
Sir Michael Carew ’’—he bowed towards Mike, who 
bowed in acknowledgment, while Betty grinned openly 
at the two polite ‘‘ bowing machines ’’—‘ while I 


| do not doubt their authenticity, I am sceptical about 


the Treasure. All wealth is relative, and the hire of 
your car for a week would have seemed immense wealth 
to asea rover of Charles I.”’. 

“That is,what I have told my young friends all 
along,’’ observed Mike. 

“Yes, yes.”” We know all that,’”’ explained Betty. 
‘‘We are not out for the boodle, but for the sport of 
hunting. We are immensely interested in Richard 
Nutt, his wife Marie the Brétonne, and their son little 
Dick. We want to follow them up and find out all we 
can about them. I want to see the house they lived in 
and the church they were married in, and especially 
St. Catherine’s at Abbotsbury where Marie was laid in 
her stone coffin. Then if we can solve the puzzle of 
ages and discover ‘ his lordship’s house by Golden Cap’ 
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where Nutt laid his Treasure, then that will be a 


splendid end to the whole story. It isin this sense that 
we are treasure hunters.”’ 

“‘ Quite a good sense too,” agreed Mr. Vole. “ Your 
spirit is the same as mine when I go a-digging in 
Maumbury Rings for Roman coinsiand pottery. One’s 


reward is the joy of hunting and the thrill of discovery. . 


I gather that you know the site of Richard Nutt’s house 
at Lyme and that, in your view, Nutt and Marie were 
wedded at the old ruined church of St. Gabriel. I am 
afraid that you will have difficulty in testing that 
belief.” 

“Why ?’’ asked Betty, whose belief was amount- 
ing to conviction. ‘‘There must be records some- 
where.” 

“The records would have been at Abbotsbury had 
it not been for a fire at the old Monastery buildings in 
1664. That is an awkward date for you. A priest 
who officiated at a wedding in St. Gabriel’s in 1624 
would send on a copy of the register to St. Catherine’s 
at Abbotsbury and it would be put away with the 
Monastery papers. I much fear lest the fire of forty 
years later swept away everything which would now 
be of interest to you. There is, however, just one 
chance. At St. Peter’s, which is the parish church of 
Abbotsbury, there is a small collection of ancient 
records made by a pious vicar of a hundred years back. 
He found some volumes and boxes of papers, which 
had escaped the fire, while he was excavating in the 
old foundations of the Monastery. He moved them 
into safe custody in the vaults of St. Peter’s. I don’t 
want to raise your hopes unduly, but it is quite 
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possible that you might find what you seek among 
those rescued fragments.” 

“Mr. Vole,’’ exclaimed Betty, ‘“‘ you are a perfect 
dear.” 

“Tam,” agreed he; “I always was. That is why I 
remained a bachelor. This bygone Vicar of Abbots- 
bury was also a perfect dear and a first-rate arche- 
ologist. Henot only made many important discoveries, 
but, what is much more, he indexed and classified and 
annotated everything that he discovered. So if the 
papers which you are hungering for are at St. Peter’s 
it will be easy to lay your hands upon them. I 
suggest that you write at once to the present Vicar, 
explaining what you want, and then spend a day or two 
here so as to give time for a search to be made at 
Abbotsbury. If you will permit me to say so, I should 
like to enjoy more of your society, Miss Grenville— 
and of your brother’s and Sir Michael’s—and to 
read at leisure your story of Nutt the Sea Rover, 
Piracy has been outside the range of my immediate 
activities, but every archeologist is at heart a 
lawless rover. The laws of landed ownership in 
this country are insufferable; they are continually 
interfering with the free exercise of the archeological 
spade.” 

“Another middle-aged admirer!’’ murmured 
Betty ; ‘I have a fatal attraction for the dears. . . 
Thank you very much, Mr. Vole, for your most kind 
suggestions. We will write at once to Abbotsbury 
and await a reply here. I shall love to go over 
your Museum with you and to hear of all your 
splendid researches. Your fame as an investigator 
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has reached even my ignorant ears in Devon. Tell 
me, please, all about your discoveries in Maumbury 
Rings.” 

“Now ?’”’ cried Mr. Vole eagerly. 

“Not just at this moment,” replied Betty, who — 
saw with joy the lengthening of the faces of Mike and ~ 
Dickie. ‘‘ Say, to-morrow morning when we can give ‘ 
full time to so important a subject. We are going 
down to Portland this afternoon to see the ships— 
my brother served in the Navy and is cracked on 
battleships. But we hope to see you at the King’s 
Arms at dinner to-night. We shall be highly honoured 
if you will come and tell us all about the archeology 
of Dorset.”’ 

‘““Whew!’’ groaned Dickie, as soon as they had 
returned to their car. ‘“‘ Now you have torn it. That 
dreadful man will talk museum shop all night and we 
shall be bored stiff.”’ 

‘“‘ He shall talk to me, and you Philistines need not 
listen. You can play billiards while I entertain my 


latest admirer. I could wish that he were about 


twenty years younger, but one has to take what one 
gets and be thankful.” 

“Betty,” said Dickie gravely, ‘‘ your passion for 
collecting bald-headed scalps is positively indecent.” 

In the subsequent proceedings Betty played the game 
with pathetic heroism. She kept the archeologist off} 
the hands of her friends for a whole evening, and through 
the long-drawn-out hours of an interminable morning. 
Then, in the language of sport, she retired hurt. ‘‘ It 
was an awful experience,” she wailed. ‘“ Your naval 
talk can be dull enough, Mike, but it scintillates with 


| Betty. 
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| interest beside that dreary shop of old Vole. I never 
_ want, as long as I live, to hear another word about the 
| history of Dorset. You can take the whole county 
) away and lose it, for all I care. The man hadn’t even 
| the gumption to flirt with me, though, heaven knows, I 
| gave him every encouragement. Are all archeologists 
| like that, Mike dear?” 


“All,” said Mike Carew firmly—‘ without excep- 
tion.’ 
“What a mercy they are usually bachelors!” said 


On the following morning a letter arrived from 
Abbotsbury which had a promising sound. It appeared — 


‘that the noble Vicar of a hundred years since— 


ne Archzologists, dead ones, have some use,’ com- 
mented Betty—had gathered together and carefully 
bound up a good many papers relating to the first 
half of the seventeenth century, so that the Fire of 
Abbotsbury of 1664 might not after all have destroyed 
their hopes, .The car was summoned for after break- 
fast, and well within half an hour they were penetrat- 
ing the narrow streets of the old village. It was 
a solemn moment in the pilgrimage of discovery. 
“ We will,” said Betty, “‘ follow the tracks of Nutt 
and leave the Vicar and the papers until after 
luncheon.”’ 

So, giving the professional and exceedingly gratified 
driver orders to make himself scarce, they walked 
past St. Catherine’s Hill, rounded the head of the Fleet, 
and clambered over the high, soft bank of the Chesil 
which had changed not at all in appearance since the 
Wild Swan had been wrecked upon it three hundred 
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years before. It was a beautiful morning in early — 


April, the West Bay glittered under the easterly sun, : 


and far off brightly lighted up could be seen the yellow : 


face of Golden Cap smiling in mockery at their frail 


efforts to penetrate its agelong mysteries. They could — 


see, as they stood on the ridge of shingle, just 


where the Wild Swan must have run ashore. On ~ 


one hand was the West Bay, on the other the still 


blue Fleet, flecked as in Nutt’s day with the myriad : 


white forms of the swans of Abbotsbury. “I don’t 
suppose that this scene has changed at all,” said 
Betty. 


of 


“Not in the least,’ agreed Mike Carew. “ Man 4 


changes the face of Nature much less than, in his 
pride, he thinks. He builds a house or two, piles up 
a railway embankment, cultivates a few fields, and 


cuts down trees which are worth more than he is. If — 


one ascends into the air a few thousand feet all traces 
of man’s eager handiwork disappear. When he has 
died off the earth—as he probably will do in a few 
thousand years—the old world will continue quite 


happily without him. It has endured for millions of | 


years before his time and will endure for millions more 
years after he has gone. In real history he is nothing 
but a parvenu, a very temporary upstart.” 

“You are as bad as old Vole,” said Betty. 

They wandered along the edge of the Fleet, and 
determined the spot where their sea chest must have 
fallen after being swept by the waves over the Chesil, 
and then made their way towards St. Catherine’s Hill. 
They were now getting ‘“‘ warm,” for there on the 
summit of the Hill stood the ruins of the church where 


‘ 
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: | Marie’s drowned body had been laid in the stone coffin 
_ of the bygone Abbot. It was a small church with walls 


of immense thickness, of more than four feet. The 


| roof had partly fallen, but those walls would stand for 
+ untold centuries, so solid were they and so little 
_ dependent it would seem for support on the heavy 
_ buttresses. Stone and labour were cheaper and more 
_ plentiful in the fifteenth than in our twentieth century. 


Within they could see plainly where the high altar 


| had been and where Marie’s coffin had lain. There on 
| that spot they stood in silence, and both Dickie and 
| Mike, moved by the historic sense which in them was 
_ much stronger than a sense of religion, found themselves 


offering up a prayer for the repose of Marie’s gallant 
soul, All of them there, steeped as they were in the 
long-dead rover’s story, felt as if Marie lay before 
them, faintly smiling, in her open coffin, and that 


‘beside her stood the men whom Marie had loved 


in life and who had kissed her for the last time in 
death. 

“We shall find the Treasure,’ said Betty when 
they came out of the old church—“ Nutt’s Treasure. 

I wonder...” But she would not tell what 
it was that caused her to wonder. 

‘‘ The whole story seems very real to me,” observed 
Dickie, the unimaginative Englishman. ‘“‘ There is 
nothing like going over the ground.”’ 

‘‘Nothing,’’. assented Mike. ‘Like Betty, I am 
beginning to wonder too.” 

When they called upon the Vicar to apologise for 
all the trouble that they were causing him, they found 
that good man eagerly awaiting them. He had learned 
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as yet nothing of the reasons for their quest, but he 
also was an archeologist and anxious to assist the © 
zealous inquirer. He had sought out all the papers ~ 
which appeared to bear upon the period of their — 
researches and had had them conveyed to his sunlit — 
study. It would be more agreeable to go through ~ 
them there, he observed, than in the vaults of St. © 
Peter’s. Betty’s boyish aspect and frank manner — 
appealed to him as it did to all men—especially to — 
those who resided on the serene plateau of middle age © 
—and presently he had insisted upon showing her his 4 
budding spring garden while Mike Carew delved into 
the ancient manuscripts. Upon Mike, whose trained — 
eye could read crabbed script as readily as print, they 
willingly devolved this duty. And meanwhile, while 
he hunted for a marriage record of 1624, Betty and - 
the Vicar—with Dickie as an inconspicuous third— 
strolled in the old walled garden of the vicarage and — 
talked horticulture, which is a much more absorbing 
subject than the dustiest of archzology. Mike’s search 
took a long while, and Betty had time enough both to 
flatter the Vicar upon his delightful garden and to 
retell briefly the story of Richard Nutt, the Rover of — 
the English Sea. ‘‘ That is curious, very curious,” — 
said he when the girl had drawn to the end. ‘It 
happens that I also have heard something of that 
story before.” 

‘““J thought no one knew of it,” said Betty rather 
uneasily. 

‘“* About ten years ago,” explained the Vicar, “‘ I had 
a visit from a ragged man who lived at Bridport 


Harbour. His name, too, was Richard Nutt.” » 
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“Our Nutt,” cried Betty. ‘ Our dear old Nutt who 


| left us his sea chest and all that he had.”’ 


| “ He came to ask me, as an authority on the history 
| of this district, if I could identify any spot on Golden 


| Cap as the site of ‘ his lordship’s house.’ He did not. 
) give me much help. He was exceedingly guarded 


), and close. He would reveal nothing except that he 
_ wanted to discover whether there had been a house 
near the Cap of sufficient importance to be described 
s ‘his lordship’s house,’ I did my best, but I could 
not help him. No maps or books contain any reference 
to a house on the flanks of Golden Cap.”’ 

“TY had hoped that you would be able to help 
us,’ said Betty sadly. 

“T would help you gladly, willingly, joyfully, 
proudly,” cried the Vicar, piling up the impressive 
adverbs until the girl thought that they would never 
stop. “‘ But I can’t make a house be where there never 
was a house. Ask of me anything short of the impos- 
sible and I oa your request, gladly, willingly, 
joyfully . 

Dickie whistled softly. Betty was at her tricks 
again ! 

Just then a howl came from within the French 
windows of the study. It was Mike this time, chort- 
ling gladly, willingly, joyfully, proudly. 

They scampered in from the garden and found Mike 
peering at one of the pages of a folio volume. It was 
one of those volumes of miscellaneous papers which 
the Vicar of a hundred years before had bound with 
his own priestly hands. 

“‘ Here it is,” cried Mike. “ Here is the marriage 
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entry, dated October 24, 1624. You were right, Betty, : 
as you always are. Richard Nutt was married to Marie ~ 
at St. Gabriel’s by Golden Cap.” . 


He sprang up, yielding his place to the girl, She ~ 
bent over the marriage certificate, touching it rever- : 
ently. The paper was rough, the ink was yellow, the © 
writing was crabbed beyond even the crabbedness of 
Nutt’s own volumes, yet the words could be made out 3 
when Mike indicated to her their outlines. Here was © 
the record that on the twenty-fourth of October, old — 
style, ‘‘ Rd. Nut”’ gnt. had married “ My. Cae sp, at > 
St. Gabriel Stanton by “‘ goulden cappe.” There was ~ 
no doubt about it. ‘‘ The dear things, the dear old — 
things,’ murmured Betty. 

“Marie Castel?’ exclaimed Dickie. “‘ Are you | 
sure?" | 
‘* Quite sure,’ said Mike. ‘“‘ The name is plain. T had 
not realised until I read it that never once in Nutt’s — 
Journal does he give Marie’s maiden name. She is 
always called Marie, or Marie the Brétonne. She was 

a Castel.”’ 

“* And that is the wonder of it,” said Dickie, “* For ~ 
so are we.”’ 

“Yes,’’ assented Betty, her eyes glowing. ‘‘ That 
is the wonder of it. We are Grenvilles of Devon now, 
but our family came originally from Cornwall. The 
Castels have intermarried with the Grenvilles time 
and again in successive generations. And there is 
little difference in race between the Cornish and the 
Bretons. Dickie, you and I, old thing, are in some 
mysterious way bound up by blood in this business. 
She was a Castel and so are we. Our dear old Nutt, 
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who died gloriously on the shingle at Bridport Harbour, 
is in some sort a cousin of ours. We are, perhaps, 
ithe only relatives that he had in the world. How 
splendid it is that we should have been able to make his 
last days happy and comfortable.”’ 

q “The ways of Providence are very mysterious,” 
\said the Vicar professionally. It was the sort of thing 
which he had to say, though it almost made Betty 
jlaugh indecently. 
| The men drew away talking excitedly over this 
| \latest discovery, while Betty sat before the old volume 
of papers trying to read every word of that fascinating 
ventry. She was sorry that Nimrod had not been a 
i witness of the ceremony—he was far off in charge 
‘of the Wild Swan—she would have loved to see how 
|the priest contrived to spell his name of Mercurius. 
| But there had been two indubitable witnesses, and the 
wedding had been properly conducted according to 
‘the fashion of the times. Then, having exhausted all 
the possibilities for thrills of this certificate, she began 
| to search forward, so as to ascertain if perchance 
| little Dick had been baptized into the Roman Church 
at St. Gabriel’s also. He would have been of the 
| Church of his mother. She turned over page after 
| page absorbed, though she, found not what she 
sought. 

Nearly half an hour passed in this fashion, and then 
to Mike and Dickie it appeared that they had tres- 
passed sufficiently long upon the courtesy and the 
study of the hospitable Vicar. For his part, good man, 
| he insisted upon the party remaining to tea. He 
wished to present dear Miss Grenville to his wife, who 


‘ 


= 


would be desolated shouid the privuege oi introduction 


fail her. 
“There is always a wife somewhere,’ murmured 
‘dear Miss Grenville.” ‘All my most prominent 


admirers are happily married. 1] was beginning to 
think that there might be possibilities in a vicarage 
and a vicarage garden!” 

Betty was still poring over the old volume of papers 
when they came to tear her away. Mrs. Vicar was in 
the drawing-room and her presence was demanded 
by all the laws of courtesy. But during the brief meal 
Betty was taken with strange lapses into dreamy 
silence; she who could exchange chaff and gay persi- 
flage with man or woman did not now make an im- 
pression favourable upon a stranger. Once or twice 
Mrs. Vicar almost frowned when in reply to a question 
Betty responded with a remark so irrelevant as te 
indicate an attention that wandered. 

When at last the car came round to fetch them al 
the visitors were glad to be off, and even the Vicai 
had lost some of his fatherly interest in the girl. 

““ Really, Betty,’ remonstrated Dickie, as he deftly 
worked the big car through the narrow streets o! 
Abbotsbury, “‘ what has come cver you? They were 
frightfully decent people, yet you were almost rude 
to them.’’ 

“Tam sorry. I was thinking of other things.” 

“Of what? Out with the wonderful thoughts, olc 


girl?” 
“Not yet, Dickie dear, Wait a little while. Wait 
until... until... we discover the Treasure ir 


his Lordship’s house by Golden Cap.” 


| “ What!” cried Dickie. ‘Do you know where it 
Wy sis 2” 
{ “Keep your eyes on the road, Dickie,’ cried his 
|| sister warningly as the car swerved. ‘“‘ Yes, I know 
| where it is, And in a little while I will lead you — 


CHAPTER XVIII 


To the east of the Cobb, separated from it by half a 
mile of beach and rocky ledge, rises the Gun Cliff, now so 
heavily faced with stone as to stand as an artificial 
sea wall. Upon the sheer edge of it, looking out over 
the expanse of the West Bay, are clustered the houses 
of old Lyme. There they stand with the waves at 
high tide washing about their feet and beneath them 
in a culvert the outflow of the River Buddle. It is at 
the Gun Cliff that the steep slopes of the Coombe Street, 
the Broad Street and the Church Street impinge and 
come to a sudden termination. 
It was in a house upon the Gun Cliff that Richard 
Nutt and Marie lived after their wedding in St. 
Gabriel’s by Golden Cap. Here they entered into the 
fullness of their love, and here in the long winter nights, 
when the south-west gales blew, the waves broke upon 
the wall at their feet and the salt spray lashed against 
their windows. They might have been, from the sound 
of it, back in the stern cabin of their own Wild Swan 
with the waves breaking against the dead lights of their 
sea gallery. They must both of them have been pos- 
sessed by a deep love for the sea itself to have resided 
when upon land so close to it as they could get. It is 
more common among sailor folk to combine a passion 
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for seamanship, and for the wild, free life of the sea, 
with a profound hatred for the sea itself, for its wiles and 
its pitiless treachery. It is the instinct of a sailor of 
this type, when he puts his foot upon dry land, to get 
the sound of the breakers out of his ears and to banish 
the salt smell from his nostrils. He roves inland and 
convinces his simple mind that nature intended him to 
be a tiller of the soil. One reads how many thousand 
years ago wanderers by sea, who openly hated the 
wayward mistress to whom they had been bound, would 


_ march inland with oars upon their shoulders until they 
_ came to a people who knew not the use of the oars which 


they carried. There in remote unmaritime fastnesses 
they were content to repose in the sure knowledge that 
the sea had been left far behind. But neither Nutt 
nor his wife Marie was of this type at all. They had 


- been born upon the sea’s edge and they had passed 


their lives upon its bosom. They could not be happy 
out of sound and smell of it. When during the close 
season of autumn and winter they were compelled to 


stay ashore they did not permit more than a yard 


or two of sand and rock to separate them from it. 


_ They were of the real sea breed which is scarcely to 


be found in the world save in western England and 
in Brittany. And as it was three hundred years ago 
so it is to-day. The English Navy is manned 
by the West Country sailors, and the French Navy 
could not be manned at all were it not for the Breton 
sea folk. 

From Abbotsbury our Treasure Hunters betook 
themselves to Lyme and there on the Gun Cliff sought 
for the house of Richard Nutt. But though in their 
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eagerness willing to be unexacting in the quality of 
evidence, they could not find that which they sought. 
Modern life had overflowed old Lyme and obliterated 
all traces of the seventeenth century. The foundations 
of Nutt’s house might remain beneath their searching 
feet, but the upper structure had disappeared beyond 
recall. And after all, as Dickie remarked philosophic- 
ally, it did not matter much anyway. The discovery 
of Nutt’s property at Lyme would not aid them to 
discover his buried Treasure. This was so true as to be 
unanswerable, yet to Betty at least it appeared to be 
exasperating. 

‘Dickie,’ said she, with sisterly candour, “ your 
dullness is beyond comprehension. If your brains are 
good enough for the Navy and for Lloyd’s, then the 
Navy and Lloyd’s must be easily satisfied. Have you 
not yet grasped that the Treasure is as nothing when set 
against two human lives like those of Richard and 
Marie? I wanted to see where they had lived and 
loved and to picture them to myself there in their own 
rooms. I wanted to see, if I could, the chairs in which 
they sat and the table off which they ate. A spoon 
or a fork which they had used would have been a 
treasure inestimable, worth all the gold and silver of 
Nutt’s piracies. 

‘““T doubt,” said Dickie, grinning, “‘if either of thei 
ran to a spoon or a fork. I expect that they crepe 
their bits of offal with their fingers.’’ 

“Bah!” snapped Betty, and turned her back upon 
him. 

It was plain that somehow the girl had acquired a 
secret knowledge which she did not choose to impart 


if 
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to her fellow-searchers. Her eyes glowed with some 
private excitement. She had assumed an air and tone 
of lofty superiority which was infinitely aggressive. 
The Treasure Hunt interested her no longer. That 
mystery, she asserted, had been solved. What 
mattered now was a reconstruction of the past of those 
long-dead lovers whom she had taken to her heart. 
“You have not imagination enough, Dickie,” said she, 
“to equip an intelligent rabbit. Never in your life 
again will you be honoured with a stimulus like this, 
and yet it all leaves you cold. You bleat about 


_ Treasure! What discovery of Treasure can compare 


with the wonder and mystery of our association with the 
lives of Nutt and Marie? This Marie Castel is in some 
strange fashion related to usin actual blood. We have, 
by a series of accidents at Bridport Harbour, become 
the heirs of her son and of her son’s sons for nine or ten 


generations. We are the Children of Destiny for whose 


eyes Nutt unconsciously wrote those books, that 


_ Journal and that Log. The story which began three 
hundred years ago when Marie was plucked out of the 


sea is about to end with us. I don’t understand yet ' 
the meaning of it all, yet | am convinced that all will 
be revealed. Don’t you feel, Dickie, the urge of 
Destiny upon you? It was your hand, and that of 
none other, which plucked Nutt’s last descendant out 
of the mud at Bridport Harbour; it was our hands 
which brought him aid and comfort and saved his poor 
life ; it was to us, and to none other, that in the end 
at his glorious death he bequeathed his sea chest and 
its secret ; it was to my eyes, and to none other, that 
the mystery of Nutt’s last message was made plain. 
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I did not look for it. It was revealed to me by 
Destiny.” 

Dickie scratched his poor head. ‘“‘ Look here, Betty, 
this won’t do at all. These Nutts are becoming an 
obsession, and it is high time that we got quit of the 
affair. You will go potty, my dear, if you dwell upon 
the old story in that Child of Destiny spirit. I always 
reckoned you to be the most level-headed girl I knew, 
but now I am getting quite anxious about your state o! 
mind.” 

“You need not worry,”’ said she placidly; “‘I am 
sane enough, as you will see.”’ | 

They drove that evening to Bridport Harbour anc 
put up at their old quarters in the West Dorset Arms, 
It was their intention to walk over the cliffs on the 
following morning and to enter upon what Betty de- 
clared would be the last phase in their voyage ot 
discovery. 

Late that evening, after Betty had gone to her room, 
Dickie Grenville and Mike Carew sat talking together. 
Both were anxious about the girl whom they loved 
She was so very confident that they feared the effect: 
of a disappointment. “‘I have never known Betty 
off her balance like this,’’ observed Dickie. ‘‘ Al 
through the war when she believed me to be dead, anc 
her life was emptied of hope, she was calm and brave 
She worked like a nigger at half an acre of allotment— 
think of it, a vast half-acre—digging every yard of i 
herself and reaping all the crops of vegetables. She hac 
besides hundreds of fowls and ducks. She and my 
mother lived on strict rations, and gave away to school. 
children all the produce of Betty’s labours. She usec 
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to say that now only children mattered; there was 
nothing worth the doing except to fill the stomachs of 
the little devils. She is a man’s woman; she would 
make the most wonderful mother in the world; and 
yet I doubt if she ever will be married. The modern 
man does not greatly interest her. She belongs to the 
ages. of pirates and smugglers, the ages of lawless 
freedom. Though she is my only sister, and I love to 
spend my holidays with her as the best of all possible 
companions, I should be relieved to see her happily 
married. And yet I should be frightened. If she 
came to hate her husband she would kill him. She has 
no respect for law with its marriages and divorces and 
sober conventions. If she came to love a man and he 
happened to be married already, Betty, in her defiance 
of law, would enjoy nothing better than to carry him 
off as her prey. She is a female pirate. That is why 
this Nutt story interests her so tremendously and why 
she envies so greatly the long-dead Marie.” 

_ “T have known Betty since I used to tell her sea 
stories as she sat upon my knee,’’ said Mike Carew. 
*“ She has grown into a very remarkable woman. Her 
affections are strong and deep and she has never frit- 
tered them away as so many modern women do. 
Marriage with her would be either a glorious happiness 
or a ghastly tragedy. I wouldn’t go to her wedding ; 
{ should be afraid. But I don’t think that you need 
worry about her now. She knows something and she 
isn’t going to be disappointed. She has the keenest 
of brains, and if she has penetrated to the core of this 
business and sees the solution of it, I would bet any 


odds that she is right. Her intense interest has been 
Io 
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aroused by the queer similarity in character and in out- 
took between her and this Marie, Richard Nutt’s wife. 
They are amazingly alike. Betty would have taken 
charge of the Wild Swan just as Marie did, and have 
swabbed out the seventeenth-century filth of it just: 
as Marie did. She would at the end have sacrificed 
herself as Marie did. All this tragedy of Marie has. 
spoken to her as the voice of sister to sister. When 
we chanced upon the discovery that Marie and Betty | 
may be distantly related through the family of Castel, 
then her interest became a passion. But I am sure 
that you need not be alarmed for Betty’s sanity. If 
in the end she suffers disappointment she will bear 
it bravely. But I don’t think that she will be 
disappointed.”’ 

‘“‘ She knows where the Treasure is ? ”” 

“Yes,’’ replied Carew ; “ am convinced that Betty 
_ knows where the Treasure is, and that she knows what 
itis. 7 

Before starting on their long walk the three of them 
went out upon the sea front at Bridport Harbour and | 
took their fill of the West Bay. From the pier head 
upon which the boat was smashed—the boat whence 
the French boy had “ called ”’ their own Richard Nutt 
to his grand sacrifice of seli—they could see the whole 
sweep of the most splendid curve on the English coast. 
To the right towered the flat summit of Golden Cap, to 
the left ran into the hazy distance the unbroken line of — 
the Chesil. Itis a Bay of sorrows, and mysteries, and 
tragedies. In this Bay Nutt’s Wild Swan had sailed for 
the last time, had stretched across the deadly south-west 
gale to make the Bill of Portland, and failing had gone 
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hard ashore at Abbotsbury. There before them, as on 
the surface of a map, lay the whole scene of the last 
struggle and of the end. Here in Bridport Harbour 
little Dick had been sent to take shelter while the ship — 
in which he had been born sailed to her death. And 
unflinchingly to her death went his mother also. The 
West Bay could tell of many tragedies as pitiful as this 
one of which our friends had been privileged to learn the 
secret. 


“Well,”’ said Dickie, “now that you have brought 
us here after a tramp of the six longest milesin England, 
perhaps you will point out ‘his Lordship’s house by 
Golden Cap.’ ”’ 

They had been long miles. Up the five hundred 
feet of Thorncombe Beacon, then down to sea-level 
where still stands an old smugglers’ inn in the neck 
of a valley convenient for furtive distribution, then 
up again for six hundred feet to the flanks of Golden 


‘Cap. 


By the ruins of St. Gabriel’s they came to a halt 
and surveyed the remains of what had been a church. 
There was nothing about them of the imposing 
massiveness of St. Catherine’s at Abbotsbury, nothing 
to suggest that pious art had played any part in 
their fashioning. The ruins were less impressive than 
those of a barn. The church had been very small 
and very roughly put together. Why it had ever been 
erected upon that remote, uninhabited spot baffled 
conjecture. Yet there it was, and there, while still 
enroofed, Richard Nutt and Marie Castel had been 
made man and wife. 
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About what remained of the walls grew nettles 
and bindweed, below it stretched a track of rough 
grazing land, above rose the heather-clad slope which 
ended at the table-top of the Cap. They went within 
and trampled amid the knee-deep weeds. 

Dickie repeated his question. Where, he need 
again, was the site of what Richard Nutt had called 
‘his Lordship’s house’? , | 

‘‘ Here,” replied Betty quietly, patting the ground - 
with her foot. ‘‘ The Treasure of Richard Nutt lies 
here: 

“Tf that is the best that you can do——’” began 
Dickie, in wrathful Ce pees but Mike Carew © 
broke in. 

“ Betty is right,’ exclaimed he—‘‘I am sure of it, 
By a mere process of exhaustion we arrive at this — 
church as the one possible spot, and we have other 


reasons more conclusive, . Consider the nature of © 


Nutt’s Log. He was compiling a record for his own 
eyes and for those of his son when little Dick should _ 
grow to manhood. He was not preparing a puzzle — 
for posterity. It could never have occurred to him 
that any difficulty of identity would arise. He used 
the words which came to him most naturally. Like 
any other man of the West Country he would call 
a church ‘the Lord’s house.’ So in Devon they | 
always call it still. He did not write ‘the Lord’s 
house,’ but ‘ his Lordship’s house’ according to the © 
formula of respect which he employs everywhere in 
his Journal and Log. I ought to have seen at once 
what he meant after soaking myself as I did in the 
phraseology of the Journal. I ran away with the 
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notion that Nutt was referring to a lord of the manor 
when he was actually referring in the most obvious 
fashion to the Lord God in whose house he had been 
married. But what about the ‘stoune’? He writes, 
‘I layde my tresor beneath ye stoune of hys Ips. 
house by goulden cappe.’ What did he mean by the 
‘ stoune’?”’ ; 3 

“Tf you are right and this is ‘ his Lordship’s house,’ 
would not the ‘stoune’ be the altar?” suggested 
Dickie, who began to perceive that his sister and Mike 
were not wholly bereft of reason. 

“No,” objected Carew. ‘“‘ Nutt wrote well and 
clearly. He calls things by their names in the plainest 
and most direct fashion. There was no circumlocution 
about the seventeenth century, as you may discover 
for yourself if you care to read Marie’s sanitary 
regulations for the Wild Swan. They made me 
blush. When he was. describing that last dis- 
tressing scene before the high altar of St. Catherine’s - 
he used the word ‘altar’. If he had meant altar 
here he would have written altar. Can you help us, 
Betty?” 

‘“‘ There is no difficulty,’ replied she serenely. ‘‘ Here 
somewhere beneath our feet is a vault hollowed out 
of the yellow sandstone of Golden Cap. It is closed, 
like other vaults, by a large flagstone. Beneath that 
flagstone Nutt laid his Treasure.”’ 

‘“‘ Of course,’ cried Carew. ‘‘ That is the meaning. 
Again we must get out of our heads any notion that 
we are characters in a dime novel. Nutt laid his 
Treasure beneath the flagstone which covered the 
_ entrance to the vault of the Lord’s House by Golden 
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Cap. That is what he did and what he said he did 
in the most brief and direct way.”’ | 
.“ Then why in blazes didn’t he say so in your 
words and not in his own?” grumbled Dickie. 
“‘ Because, my dear Dickie, he was not writing for — 
stupid people like us, who had not been born for — 


centuries to come, but for himself and his son, who — 


knew all about what he was doing. The Log is a 
diary and a book of accounts. Little Dick, then about — 
nine years old, was probably present when Nutt © 
placed his Treasure here, and for him it was wholly — 
unnecessary to go into explicit details. Nutt did not — 
employ a word more than was needed to set down a. 
record of what had been done.” 

“Tf that is so,’ grumbled Dickie, who was still” 
wavering between scepticism and belief in Mike and © 
Betty—‘‘ if that is so, why has the Treasure been — 
left undisturbed for all these years? You have already — 
told us that little Dick knew of it and probably that 
his son knew ; after them the secret was lost, for later — 
descendants actually sought for it. Why was the — 
Treasure not recovered by Nutt’s son or by his 
grandson, and how came it about that the secret 

was lost?” 

Mike Carew looked inquiringly at Betty, who 
had become, in his eyes, the supreme solvent of 
mysteries. 

She smiled. “ If you will wait a little while, Hidde 
the first half of your question will answer. itself, and 
a reply to the second part will not be worth seeking. 
What we need now is permission to dig here, to 


remove all this mass of weed and of earth which © 
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covers up the entrance to the vault of St. Gabriel’s, 
and then to see Richard Nutt’s Treasure for our- 
selves.”’ : 

“Now that I bring my mind to bear upon this 
problem,’’ observed Dickie Grenville profoundly, “1 
begin to respect Nutt as a most downy old bird. 
He could not have discovered in all the world a spot 
more secure from searchers than the vault of a deserted 
church. The days of ‘resurrection men,’ eager to 
provide corpses for anatomists, had not begun, for 
there were no anatomists to cater for. There weren’t 
any archeologists to burrow in the dust of the past. 
To the simple souls of his day the consecrated soil 
beneath a church was inviolable. To have touched 
it unlawfully would have been to incur the wrath 
of Omnipotence. He chose his hiding-place most 
shrewdly. But what I still do not understand—what I 
pointed out last summer when Betty said that here 
she felt ‘ warm’ in the search—I still do not under- 
stand how ever Nutt got permission to hide his 
Treasure in the vault of a church, however deserted 
from ordinary use it may have been.” 

“That we may also learn,’ said Betty, smiling 
gently. ‘‘ And if we do not learn, it will not greatly 
matter.” 

“We must now tackle the problem of permission to 
open that vault,” observed Mike Carew. “‘ We are up 
against the crowning difficulty of all impatient arche- 
ologists. The laws of England were not framed for 
them, but to protect the interests of the landowners 
and landholders who made them. There you have a 
pile of stones, grown about with weeds. They are of 
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no value to any man, except to us. Yet if we put a _ 
spade in the earth without permission some lawful — 
_ holder would spring armed out of the ground to warn 
us off as trespassers. In this free England of ours 
ninety-nine hundredths of the people are no better 
than trespassers. They own not a foot of the soil. 
They are permitted to walk on the roads by grace of 
the local authority, and toiclimb a hill like Golden 
Cap yonder by custom and usage, But you would 
quickly find if you tried to squat on Golden Cap, 
as your friend Nutt squatted in the Shipyard at 
Bridport Harbour, that the rightful owner would 
interpose with unpleasing vigour. Someone, we 
know not who, is seisin of the soil in which | 
Richard Nutt’s Treasure lies, and someone, probably 
a farmer hard by here, has the right to graze stock 
upon it, or to cultivate it if it be worth cultivation. | 
We must go warily or we shall never get permission 
to dig.” | 
They were walking back towards the smugglers’ 
inn at Seatown where they purposed to have lunch, 
and on the way fell in with a farm labourer. Of him 
they inquired who farmed the land thereabouts. 
It was, they learned, the land of Farmer Stobbs of 
Stonebarrow. The farm-house Jay within a clump of 
trees some half a mile distant. Was it possible to see - 
Farmer Stobbs? they inquired. It was more than 
possible; it was certain. Noon had passed and 
Farmer Stobbs would be at his dinner. ‘‘ Thank you,” 
said Betty sweetly. “We will fall upon Farmer 
Stobbs.” The labourer hinted that if they wished 
to obtain anything by grace of Farmer Stobbs it would 
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be diplomatic to allow him to complete his meal. 
Farmer Stobbs in the throes of unslaked hunger was 
a “turrible mahn”; gorged to repletion he was 
impressionable as wax. ‘‘ Then,” said Betty, ‘‘ we 
must defer our luncheon until Farmer Stobbs be well 
' gorged.”’ The men beside her groaned. They had 
walked countless miles upon a hot April day, they 
had fully three miles more to go before their manger 
in the smugglers’ inn could be reached. And while 
they hungered Farmer Stobbs filled himself to reple- 
tion. ‘I am hungry too,” said Betty. ‘There is 
nothing of the Early Victorian heroine about me. 
I could eat a roasted ox and drink a barrel of 
Dorset cider. But we must defer these delights, 
we must try not to think of them, until Farmer 
Stobbs’s large hold has been stowed with cargo to its 
utmost capacity.” 

So they gave him half an hour and then knocked 
upon the door of Stonebarrow Farm, The farmer 
had not yet risen from his honest meal—it is worth 
the risks of farming to earn a farmer’s appetite— 
but he had pushed back his chair and had filled his 
pipe. The moment of attack was well chosen. It had 
been agreed that Sir Michael Talbot Carew, who en- 
joyed a genuine title, should open the assault, and 
that, if help were needed, ‘‘ Sir’’ Richard Grenville 
and the “‘ Lady” Betty, his sister, should support 
their knightly chieftain. They were less concerned 
with the plausibility than with the abundance of their 
titles of honour. It would not do for Betty to be left 
without a handle to her name. And so at the start 
they impressed the farmer with the condescension of 
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their visit. When their names were announced he © 
- sprang up, dropped his pipe on the floor, and reached ~ 
for his coat. Farmer Stobbs preferred to dine in- 
shirt sleeves. — f 
‘Please,’ cried Lady Betty, ‘‘ please, Mr. Stobbs, — 
do not lay aside your pipe. I will, if] may, accompany 
you with a cigarette. J am sure that Sir Richard, © 
my brother, and Sir Michael, my friend, will wish ; 
to smoke also.” | 
“Tf I really may, your ladyship,” said the farmer, — 
picking up his pipe. ‘‘ Do all the ladies of the aris- — 
tocracy smoke, your ladyship ? ”’ 
‘“Every woman of them!’’ declared her ladyship. 
It was an excellent opening. The farmer filled, 
and impressed with the quality of his visitors, accepted 
at its face value Mike’s story that they desired to open — 
the vault of the old church of St. Gabriel in order to 
ascertain whether a certain ancestor of Sir Richard © 
and of Lady Betty had been interred there in the — 
seventeenth century. It was of some interest to the — 
noble family of his friends to discover the resting- — 
place of Lord—Lord 
‘““Of Lord Stowe,’ chipped in Lady Betty. ‘“‘He | 
was a dear man. My ancestor, you know, Mr. ~ 
Stobbs.”’ | 
Permission to dig had been given before Farmer | 
Stobbs had found his feet. But presently he became — 
more accustomed to the high tone of his surroundings — 
and ventured to inquire if he might offer.them any — 
hospitality. Mike and Dickie glared at one another 
and then threw imploring glances at Betty. She was 
so wayward a little devil that she might wish to enjoy — 
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the sight of their famine. But Betty was too far gone 
in hunger herself. 

“To confess the truth, Mr. Stobbs,’”’ said she con- 
fidentially, We are just famished. We waited for you 
to finish . 

The rest we her ladyship’s gracious sentence was lost 
in the roar of Mr. Stobbs, who commanded the re- 
sources of the farm-house to be spread before his guests. 
And, as farmers always will—bless their souls—he 
served his angels unawares as if they had been angels 
with capacious stomachs. He himself went on smoking 
while they ate and drank, and he had no cause to 
complain of their lack of appreciation. It was, declared - 
all of them—and with truth too—it was the most 
_ satisfying meal they had enjoyed for years. | 

When they had finished and were preparing to go 
Farmer Stobbs showed that he had found his feet. 

““Yes,’’ said he, ‘“‘ you may hunt for the tomb of your 
ancestor at St. Gabriel’s, and welcome. But of course 
you know these diggings in old ground do a power of 
damage.” 

“What damage ?”’ inquired Dickie blankly. 

“Old ground,” observed the farmer, “be full of 
weeds. There be seeds buried underground for 
hundreds of years, bitter seeds cruel to grass land, which 
come up and spread around. Next year after you have 
turned up that old soil in the church yonder there will 
be great weeds, poisonous great weeds, growing and © 
blowing and throwing their wicked seeds about on my 
land. Sirs and your ladyship, I have said you may 
dig, and I sticks to my word; but you would not 
do a poor farmer out of just compensation for dis- 
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turbance.” This accidently legal phrase pleased 
him so much that he repeated it. “Sirs and your | 
ladyship, you would not wish me to lose just com- — 
pensation for disturbance.” 

“What disturbance?’’ growled Dickie, who had 
wrestled with underwriters at Lioyd’s as with beasts at 
Ephesus. 

“ The disturbance of my land,” replied Farmer Stobbs 
impressively. 

“What do you suggest as just compensation? ”’ 
inquired Betty sweetly. She felt that a scene so 
delicious was worth almost any money. 

“‘ Shall we say twenty pounds ?”’ replied the farmer 

hopefully ; he was willing to take twenty shillings. 

“Shall we say eighteen pence?’’ growled Dickie 
the insurance broker. 

Betty and Mike Carew laid their heads together. 
Both of them were on the edge of ribald laughter at 
this sudden revelation of the agricultural bargainer. 

“« Mr. Stobbs,”’ said her ladyship, “‘ you have received 
us most kindly and hospitably, and the dinner which 
you spread before us was immense. My ladyship’s 
inside has. not a vacant corner. I will not affront you 
by offering to pay for what you have so generously 
bestowed. As for our operations yonder in the old 
church of St. Gabriel, I feel that my lordly ancestor 
would not permit me to be niggardly. But those like 
us who bear historic names are now short of this world’s 
goods, Like you farmers we have suffered at the hands 
of the wicked Government ’’—she perceived from the 
farmer’s face that she had struck a grateful note—“ of 
this abominable Government i 
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“Yes, blast them! I beg your een s pardon,” 
interposed Mr. Stobbs. 

“Granted,” said Lady Betty agreeably to the 
social atmosphere. “I feel that way myself. But 
seeing that we are poor—like you—seeing that we 
have been robbed by the Government—like you— 
shall we say five pounds, cash down and no questions 
asked ? ”’ 

“We will,” replied Mr. Stobbs hastily, lest the offer 
be withdrawn. ‘“‘ Done at five pounds. To be frank 
with your ladyship, I did not expect to get a penny 
piece. I ought to have made terms before I gave you 
permission.”’ 

Betty laughed as she paid over the Treasury notes, 
and shook Mr. Stobbs heartily by the hand. ‘‘ Now 
I begin to understand why farmers never make any 
money, and yet how it is that they always manage to 
die rich.”’ 

“You ought not to have given him a shilling,” 
growled Dickie as they walked away. 

_. “What!” cried Betty—‘‘after that dinner! It 

will probably keep me awake to-night and I shall 
dream of it for years. Could I haggle with him after 
that nightmare of a meal ?”’ 

““We have really done very well indeed,” observed 
Mike Carew soberly. ‘‘ For five pounds we have ex- 
tracted an unlimited written permission to grub as we 
please in the vaults of St. Gabriel. If instead of | 
imposing upon Mr. Stobbs with our aristocratic titles _ 
and our talk of a lordly ancestor we had whispered of 
our real quest, it is not five pounds but five hundred that 
he would have demanded, and perhaps half the Treasure 


nd now, since you are satisfied, w 
to do ? 2”? asked he. — ; 
” said the Lady Betty. 
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CHAPTER XIX 


As our adventurers approached within, as it were, 
arm’s length of the spoils of their chase, they began 
to discover that the hunting of Treasure possessed some 
of the inconveniences of crime. It tended to accumu- 
late a retinue of accomplices. At the beginning Betty 
and Dickie Grenville had been compelled to take 
the. wise man of law, Sir William Smith, into their 
confidence. They had, it is true, contrived in the 
latter stages to substitute the entirely dependable 
Mike Carew for the eager, and possibly unscrupu-: 
lous, lawyer, but since their arrival in Dorset the 
recipients of some portion of the secret had tended to 
multiply alarmingly. Mr. Vole, the archzologist of 
Dorchester, and the Vicar of Abbotsbury were perhaps 
safe; they were at any rate some distance away 
and knew nothing of the later developments. But 
Farmer Stobbs might become a most oppressive 
nuisance. Nothing was more probable than that 
he would drop in upon them, at the most critical 
moment of their investigations in the vault of St. 
Gabriel’s;,and make kindly inquiries after the corpse 
of Lady Betty’s noble ancestor. The risk was one 
which must be faced; there was no method of avoid- 
ance. Then they must take with them from Bridport 
Harbour two skilled and powerful workmen, equipped 
297 
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- with the tools of their craft. Much digging had to be © 


done and there was half a ton or so of flagstone to be 
removed from the roof of the vault. Men above ground 
with ropes were essential if the searchers were to descend 
into the vault and contrive to get out again. Then 
there was the driver of the car; they hoped that he, 
at any rate, would remain an incurious mechanic. 


Dickie Grenville, whose genius for the practical | 


affairs of life compensated to some extent for the 


re 


deficiencies of his intellectual equipment, concerned © 


himself more with the disposal of the accomplices than 
did his companions. They occupied their minds with 
their own secrets, or conjectures, and did not disclose 
what they thought to one another or to Dickie. The 
classical method of dealing with accomplices was to 
slaughter them as soon as their work had been com- 
pleted. Dead men tellno tales. But there are certain 
difficulties surrounding the application of this admirable 
method under conditions of the twentieth century. A 
dead man always will leave a body behind, an incon- 
venient, obtrusive body, and moreover his sudden dis- 
appearance impels bereaved relatives to ask impertinent 
questions. As Dickie quite gravely pointed out: if the 
three of them went out in the morning, accompanied by 
two men from Bridport Harbour, and returned in the 


evening without their hired assistants, local comment — 


would be excited. They could bury the corpses in the 
vault, an ideal hiding-place; but how deal with the 
inconvenient relatives? They might evade inquiries 
for awhile by not returning to Bridport Harbour—they 
had a big car and were free of the road—but their names 
were known and, sooner or later, they would be called 
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upon to stand and deliver an explanation. It was 
plain that the classical method was outworn ; the times 
had become unsympathetic. They must accept the 
tisk of the chatter of their two diggers as of the curious 
eyes of Farmer Stobbs. ‘‘ We must just brazen out the 
whole business,” decided Dickie, ‘‘and proceed as 
requisite. We shall be lucky if the whole story does 
not get into the newspapers illustrated by portraits of 
all three of us. And then the Coroner of Dorset and 
the mouldy old Crown will begin to gabble about 
Treasure Trove. I am not worrying much over them, 
because we have in reserve Bill Smith and his infinite 
capacity for juggling with the law. But it really is 
important that we should move the Treasure up to 
London before any gossip about it gets a start.” 

This was at breakfast on the morning of the great day 
of final investigation. Dickie flourished before the 
eyes of his companions three large canvas sacks. 
“T got these in town,” he explained. ‘“‘ They are of 
the pattern constructed for the best burglars. Inside 
are dozens of pockets so that silver can be put away 
and carried without clinking a warning to every 
policeman within miles. We will stow the Treasure in 
these sacks. The men who help us will be ordered to 
return to Bridport Harbour by way of the cliffs. We 
ourselves will carry the sacks to Stonebarrow Farm and 
there meet the car. I have given George orders to take 
the car up there early in the afternoon ; he will finda 
cart track. Wherever there is a farm-house there must 
be acart track. Once aboard the car with the Treasure 
we shall be safe, for we will head away for London and 
by this evening be with the precious sacks in Jermyn 
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Street. Then we will summon Bill Smith and leave | 
our destinies in his lawless hands. We shall be in 
possession of the Treasure, and possession is ninety-_ 
nine points of the prickly old law. Bill has assured us _ 
that the stuff is not Treasure Trove, that the Crown 
has nothing to do with it, so maybe if we are quick to get _ 
away with the sacks our ownership will never be chal- ; 
lenged. Of course we will try and discover if our Nutt 
left any relatives in Devonshire, though I am coming 
to believe that he was all alone in the world except for 
us.”’ a 

“Your plans, Dickie,” said Mike, smiling, “are 
admirably adapted to make an honest Treasure Hunt 
look as like a grave robbery as makes no difference. — 
It is really a pity that Smithis not with us. His name 
would look well on the newspaper bills as a participant © 
in our crimes. But, bless you, I don’t mind. I will 
boldly bear a burglarious bag on my dishonest shoulder © 
and take part in the criminal dash for London with all _ 
lights out. Though if we happen to be stopped, and 
the compromising construction and,contents of our 
sacks are explored by the police, there will be quite a 
devil of a lot to explain away.. Youand Betty willthen — 
have to face the music. Iam nothing but an innocent 
guest.”’ s 

“T always said that Mike was no better than a. 
coward,”’ observed Betty. She laughed gently at 
Dickie’s sacks, made from designs which commended > 
themselves to the experience of the “‘ best burglars.” _ 
His carefully laid plans for packing and bearing off 
the Treasure amused her, for she alone of the hunters 
knew precisely the nature of the Treasure which they 
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were about to uncover. She suspected from Mike’s 
readiness to fall in with Dickie’s schemes that he also 
had an inkling of that which she knew. But she was 
not going to spoil her brother’s pleasure in his absurd 
plans by any premature disclosure. Mike Carew 
chose to keep silent, and so would she, until there 
were no further occasion for secrecy. 

Dickie, the practical expert, had selected his accom- 
plices with some care. Both of them had worked in 
the quarries of Purbeck and were accustomed to deal 
with heavy weights. Under Dickie’s guidance they 
equipped themselves with spades, crowbars, iron 
wedges, a pick, and two or three fathoms of Bridport 
rope. And in order that the curiosity of dwellers about 
the Harbour might not be unduly excited, it was 
arranged that the men should start first and await 
their employers upon the heights of Thorncombe 
Beacon. The burglarious sacks, rolled up, were not 
conspicuous; each of the hunters could carry one 
without arousing attention, The driver of the car 
had his orders to make for Stonebarrow Farm and, 
if possible, to gain an inconspicuous resting-place 
hard by where the Treasure bearers might rejoin him 
unobserved, Dickie gave him an inch-scale map and 
very precise instructions. It would never do to dis- 
cover the Treasure and then fail to find the car. Two 
men and a girl, loaded with bullion in burglarious 
bags, and wandering over the country-side looking 
for a car, could scarcely fail to excite some curiosity. 

“The way of Treasure Hunters is hard,’’ moaned 
Dickie, as they tramped along those endless miles 
which stretched from Bridport Harbour to Golden Cap. 
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‘ Like our own Richard Nutt I never was fond of walk- 
ing. Give me a motor-bike, a car, or a sailing boat, 
and I am your man all day long and every day. But ‘ 
this primitive Stone Age method of human progression 
upon cake s own flat feet is flying in the face of 
science,’ ( 

“Tf you would show us,.a better way,” mumbled ! 
Betty, ‘“ of clambering up and down hundreds of feet 
of primitive cliffs I for one would welcome it. Your : 
precious incompetent science needs such a lot of help 
from roads and tracks before it can get busy. Th 
old human leg will go anywhere, which is much more 
than can be said for the restricted modern wheel.’ 

They arrived at the ruins of St. Gabriel’s about 
midday and surveyed the ground within. Although 
the space enclosed by the walls was not large, and the 
-accumulations of earth and weeds were not much 
more than three feet deep, some method must be 
discovered of localising the flagstone if there were not 
to be a great waste of time and labour. It was 
Dickie who solved the first problem; he was, as has 
been observed, more competent in action than in 
thought. He suggested that the ground should be 
traversed with a pick. The flagstone, which closed the 
entrance to the vault, would be nearer the surface 
than the general floor of the church. These covering 
stones, he remarked, were usually carried on a 
slightly raised wall. His suggestion was approved and 
followed. Presently the man with the pick reported 
that about the middle of the church he had struck 
upon an obstacle less than two feet underground. 
He was instructed to explore its dimensions, and 
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it soon became apparent that Richard Nutt’s “ stoune ” 
had been found. . 

“T apologise,’ said Dickie. ‘‘ It was not until this 
moment that I became convinced that this church 
was ‘his Lordship’s house’ described by old Nutt. 
It is now certain, for there is the ‘ stoune’ beneath 
which the ‘ tresor’ was laid.” 

As one man went ahead with the pick loosening 
the hard, dry soil, the other followed with a spade; 
in a time, which seemed astonishingly brief even to 
the eager hunters, a great flagstone—measuring some 
eight feet by four—was cleared of earth. Thus was the 
first step in the enterprise accomplished. 

Until now the men had worked willingly, for they 
had been promised payment far beyond trade-union 
rates. But their dinner hour had passed and the calls | 
of hunger and thirst demanded satisfaction. It was 
agreed to suspend operations for half an hour, and 
to partake of the luncheon of which all five had 
brought with them a full supply. Betty, as a sym- 
pathetic caterer, could always be depended upon. 

Then refreshed, they all fell to work again. The 
flagstone, as Dickie had expected, was raised upon a 
low wall and could be removed without the necessity 
of uncovering the adjacent floor of the church. But 
its weight was considerable, so very considerable 
that for some time it defied all efforts. Dickie, who 
during his naval training, had put in a course at 
weight lifting, lamented his lack of foresight in not 
bringing along a couple of screw jacks. The leverage 
of mere crowbars was insufficient to prize up several 
hundredweight of thick stone; their edges could not 
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be given enough of grip. It was the iron wedges aided 
by the crowbars which solved the baffling problem in 
obstruction. The wedges were driven in under the 
flagstone near its four corners and it then became 
possible to slip beneath the stone the rounded crow-_ 
bars. Raised as upon rollers the heavy stone could 


then be slid off bit by bit until the opening above - 


which it rested became partially uncovered. The vault 
then yawned black and deep before the feet of the 
Treasure Hunters, stabbed by a shaft of sunlight. 
“‘ Now we shan’t be long,” cried Dickie joyously 
‘* Steady,’ warned Mike, ‘‘ I have done some explor 
ing in my time. These long-closed vaults are dangerous. - : 
We must test the air before we venture to descend.” 
He lighted a roll of paper and let it fall. | : 
Upon the floor below the paper flamed, proving 
that the air was week Presently it burned out. : 
“ Did you see?’ murmured Dickie, r 
fe Bk said Betty, “I saw. It was what I expected 
to see.’ ; 
“There is a thing down there which looks like a 
chest,” explained Dickie eagerly. “Tt is half covered 
with dust, but the shape is ven enough. It lies. 
immediately under the opening.’ : 
“* Beneath the stoune...I layde my tresor,’ 
murmured Betty. ‘‘ There is the stone, and thee 
beneath it lies Nutt’s Treasure.” i 
The great moment had arrived, one of those 
moments which test character. Even Dickie, eager 
though he was and ignorant of what lay before him, ‘ 
felt solemn and slightly awed. Here about to be 
revealed lay the secret of ages, the secret which 
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Richard Nutt’s son and grandson had known, and 
which his later descendants had vainly sought to 
recover. It might be, it seemed more than probable, 
that for hard upon three hundred years that flagstone 
had remained inviolate and that no human eye had 
gazed into that vault. Dickie felt the solemnity of 
the great moment. Mike Carew frowned; his eye- 
brows were puckered, and he threw sidelong glances 
at Betty’s grave face. “‘Is it as I think? ’”’ whispered 
he—“ what I wondered in the chapel at St. Cath- 
enme’s 2°” 

tay es... replied: Betty, it: ise 

“What are you going to do?”’ 

“Open it,’”’ said Betty. 

And then when he seemed about to remonstrate 
she broke out, with a hint of suppressed passion: 
“ Bear with me. I am a woman and curious. I want 
to see the face of that other woman whom Richard 
Nutt loved.”’ 

The vault was some ten feet deep, cut out of the 
sandstone of the Cap. Its roof was formed of foot- 
thick baulks of solid oak overlaid with cement and the 
stones which had formed the flooring of the ancient 
church above. The three Treasure Hunters, accom- 
panied by one of the men, slid down a rope to the 
bottom, the other man remained above to aid their 
return to the surface. 

The vault, about twelve feet square, was knee deep 
in dust. Upon the shelves which were built against 
its sides lay dust-enshrouded skeletons of men and 
women who had been laid to rest in the old fashion, 
uncoffined. Their wrappings of linen or wool had long 
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since perished. Beneath the opening, set so directly 
beneath that in their descent they swung clear of it” 
with some difficulty, stood a huge chest, the Treasure — 
Chest of their search. Stretched out upon its surface, — 
half buried yet plainly visible, lay a skeleton, face 
downwards. They could not examine the chest with-_ 
out offering disturbance to this relic of humanity, — 
from the touch of which all instinctively shrank, ‘ 

‘““ Let me do it,” at last whispered Betty. And then — 
tenderly and reverently, bone by bone—for all the 
holding ligaments had resolved into dust—the girl © 
removed the skeleton from the cover of the chest — 
upon which it had lain for close upon three hundred ~ 
years. She was very white and her dark eyes burned, — 
but Betty’s hands did not tremble as they performed — 
their gruesome task, | 

They brushed away the thick dust, laying bare the - 
hidden surface. It was of roughened limestone.. . 

“ What ’—gasped Dickie—‘‘ what is it?” q 

“Look,” replied Betty. ‘Dont you wunder-¥ 
stand ?” . i‘ 

Her fingers moved over the surface, clearing the out- — 
line of a rough carving. And then there stood out, 4 
cut in the stone before them as plainly as it had been — 
burned into the lid of their ancestral sea chest, the 
cognisance of Richard Nutt. There were the familiar : 
letters ‘“‘R. N.” and the sketch of a bearded head. — 
Below, in roman figures, was a date: ‘x, xxxjv.” — 

“This,” whispered Betty, “is the stone chest of — 
the Abbot, which Richard Nutt bore away from 
Abbotsbury, which he took with him to sea in that 
pilgrimage of sorrow after Marie’s death, and which 
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at last he laid beneath the stone of ‘ his Lordship’s 
house,’ made dear and sacred to him by his marriage 
in the church above.” 

“Then, if what you say is true, there isn’t any 
treasure ? ”’ 

“Oh, Dickie, Dickie,’ murmured Betty, ‘‘ how 
blind you are! Cannot you see even now that there 
lies a far greater Treasure within that chest than all 
the gold and silver which Richard Nutt gained and 
lost through his piracies ? ” 

“Do you still want to go on?” asked Mike Carew. 

** Yes,’ said Betty, ‘‘ I want to go on.”’ 

They examined the edges of the stone cover. 
Centuries before it had been held tightly by a thin 
film of cement. Now the cement had perished, but the 
chest remained firmly closed and in all probability 
airtight. It was because Betty believed that the body 

within had been preserved in its hermetically sealed 

enclosure for three hundred years that she desired, 
with a passion of desire, as inexplicable as it was 
uncontrollable, to look upon the face of Marie Set 
whom Richard Nutt had loved and lost. 

The three men, working together at a task much 
simpler than that one above ground of shifting the 
great flagstone, raised one edge of the cover and 
slid it gently sideways to the ground. Then they 
straightened their backs and looked within. 

A sharp cry escaped Betty’s white lips. 

There before them, swathed all except for the face 
in faded linen lay Marie Castel, faintly smiling—as 
she had smiled before the altar of St. Catherine’s 
when her husband first, and then Nimrod Mercurius, 
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had knelt a kissed her farewell. But it was not the 
- wonderful preservation of the long-dead woman in 
‘her airtight coffin which checked the beat of they 
hearts and made Betty rock upon her feet. 

It was the face of Marie, Richard Nutt’s wife; for 


line by line, feature by feature, it was the face of | 
Betty Grenville herself. It was not a resemblance, ~ 
but a replica—line by line, feature by feature—the © 
broad, low forehead, the dark, thick eyebrows, the — 


nose with Betty’s little humorous tilt to it, the dimple — 


: 


in the round, strong chin. Marie Castel and Betty — 


Grenville, but for the ages which divided them, meh 
have been twin sisters, born at one birth. 


It was a replica, seen momentarily and then lost. — 
At the first instant of revelation it had been staggering © 
in its exactness ; ten seconds later the clear precision 


of outline and feature had vanished. A shadow ead 
over Marie’s face, her youth fell from her like a_ 
dropped veil, visibly she aged. . 


“ Quick ! ” almost screamed Betty. “ Put back a 


cover. Quick! Don’t you see? ”’ 
They saw plainly enough, and, shuddering,. Dickie 
and the workman bent over the stone lid. Mike Carew 


sprang to Betty’s side; he dreaded the effect of what : 


was coming. 


It all happened very quickly. Before the cover 
could be replaced, before even it could be raised, the 
face that had a moment before been Betty’s face was 
a human face no longer. It dissolved before their 


eyes into dust and there remained in its room a cen- 
turies-old skull. 


Then descended a roar as of many waters upon 
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Betty Grenville’s ears, her knees crumpled, and Mike 
Carew i ae her as she fell. 


“Tt was silly of me a faint,’ said Betty, “but » 
you will allow that I had some excuse.’’ She was 
lying on the sofa of Mrs. Stobbs’s best parlour, whither 
she had been borne from the vault of St. Gabriel’s. 
“There was some excuse, for it was as if I looked at 
myself in a mirror across the centuries, and saw 
myself die and crumble into dust. I knew that Nutt’s 
Treasure was the body of Marie in her stone coffin, 
I longed to see the manner of woman that she was, 
but I was not prepared for the shock of her exact 
resemblance to myself. You see, Dickie dear, women 
don’t change much; they “swoon’ sometimes even 
in this twentieth century.”’ 

““T turned sick myself,”’ said he soberly. 

_ “JT did not tell you what we should find,” Betty 
went on. ‘It was, I suppose, fairly obvious, for Mike 
here guessed. I knew because when in the study 
of the vicar of Abbotsbury I was looking through 
the papers to see if little Dick had been christened at 
St. Gabriel’s, I came across a note of Marie Castel’s 
burial there in October 1634. That made it certain | 
that her stone chest had been saved from the wreck 
of Nutt’s pinnace on the Manacles, and that at last 
he had decided to lay her to rest in consecrated ground. 
It was wicked of me to open the coffin and I have been 
properly punished. And yet it does please me fright- 
fully to think that Marie might have been me and 
that I, in other ages, might have been Marie.’’ 

The car had not yet come round to Stonebarrow 
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Farm, though the afternoon was well advanced. But 
they were in no haste to be gone. Betty was still 
weak, and Mrs. Stobbs encompassed all of them : 
with the bountiful hospitality of an English farm. 
“You put everything back? ”’ inquired Betty—_ 4 
“‘ everything exactly as it had been.” 
They assured her that under Dickie’s guidance all 
had been replaced while Mike remained with her at 
the farm. 
“You remember the sieicton which I lifted myself 
from the coffin lid? Was that put back exactly?” 
“Yes,” said Dickie, ‘ exactly.’ 4 
“Face downwards, as we found it?’’ persisted 
Betty anxiously. i 
“Yes, face downwards,” ae Dickie. ‘Why?’ 
“Oh, Dickie, Dickie, you ask me why. I cried 
when I saw the poor thing lying on Marie’s coffin so 
that its lips might touch the cold stone. Have you so 
soon forgotten the message of Nutt’s Log? ‘I layde 
‘my tresor beneath ye. stoune of hys lps. house by 
goulden cappe. Whereuntoe I praie yt. rest in peace 
untill I come agayne.’ That skeleton, lying face 
downwards on Marie’s coffin ... that skeleton... 
was Richard Nutt himself . . . ‘come agayne.’ ” 


THE END 
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HER FATHER’S DAUGHTER THE WHITE FLAG 
TYNAN, KATHARINE 

THE HONOURABLE MOLLY 
VACHELL, HORACE A. 


BROTHERS LOOT THE HILL 
QUINNEYS’ FISHPINGLE” 
QUINNEY’S ADVENTURES BUNCH GRASS 
THE WATERS OF JORDAN OHN CHARITY 
TRIUMPH OF TIM LINDS DOWN 
THE FOURTH DIMENSION HER SON 
SHADOWY THIRD FACE OF CLAY 
PINCH OF PROSPERITY JOHN VERNEY 
WEYMAN, STANLEY J. 
THE NEW RECTOR UNDER THE RED ROBE 
THE GREAT HOUSE OVINGTON’S BANK 
WREN, P. C. 


THE WAGES OF VIRTUE 
STEPSONS OF FRANCE 
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BY BENNET COPPLESTONE 
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THE DIVERSIONS OF DAWSON 7s. 64. net & | 


3s. 6d. net. — 
“There is no better teller of a story of adventure now living than © 
Mr. Bennet Copplestone, and he has never told a better story .. a 
the excitement goes crescendo, and the fun keeps pace with the ex- — 
citement ,.. brilliantly told.’”—Sunday Times. } 


THE TREASURE OF GOLDEN CAP 2s. net. 


‘‘A first-rate story of the days when robbery and sea trade went on 
side by side. . . . Bennet Copplestone knows how to write, and he 
presents here a picture of seventeenth-century seafaring that bears © 
the stamp of authenticity. The book has humour and colour and 
gallantry, and as one reads one can hear the breaking surf and © 
taste the salt wind blowing from the sea.”"—Daily News. 


\, 


MADAME GILBERT’S CANNIBAL 7s. 64. net & 


3s. 6d. net. 
“ Admirers of Mr. Copplestone’s work will find his latest novel as 
unflagging as ever, and will detect in this half-caste hero a touch ~ 
of pathos all the more significant because it is unwilling. is 
Daily Telegraph. : 


THE LOST NAVAL PAPERS 7s. 64. net & 2s. net. 


“William Dawson is a great surprise—a sheer delight. The 
inimitable Sherlock Holmes will soon be rivalled in popularity bya 
the inscrutable William Dawson.”—Daily Telegraph. 


THE LAST OF THE GRENVILLES 7s; 64. net & . 


Ss. 6d. net. 
“Ti you would like a story packed with adventure, ae rena Ry 
like an actual record from life, I would advise you to get ‘The © 
Last of the Grenvilles,’ which has just come to me from that 
home of good stories—John Murray’s house.” —Westminster Gazette, 


JITNY AND THE BOYS 5s. net & 3s. 6d. net, 


“Mr. Bennet Copplestone has scored an unqualified success. The ~ 
book is full of the thoughts which make us proud to-day and help _ 
us to face to-morrow. Yes, ‘Jitny’ has my blessing.’’—Punch. ; 


THE SECRET OF THE NAVY fe. 6d. net! 


“He acts as a sort of liaison officer between the Navy and the | 
public, and he is well equipped for the task.’’—S~pectator. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, London, W. 


lie Hee TUrnion. oF Gums Works ‘OF 
ARTHUR CONAN DOYLE 


First 18 Volumes. Cloth, 3s. 6d.net; Leather, 5s. net each. 


ADVENTURES OF SHERLOCK HOLMES.  Keenest 
thrills and mysteries de luxe. 

MEMOIRS OF SHERLOCK HOLMES. Thousands of his 
admirers will revel in these memoirs of the famous sleuth. 

THE RETURN OF SHERLOCK HOLMES. © Again is 
Sherlock Holmes triumphant ! 

HIS LAST BOW. Some reminiscences of Sherlock Holmes. 
‘They are of the first vintage, sparkling, rich and very 

' palatable.’—Daily Graphic. 

THE VALLEY OF EAR. ‘One of the most fascinating 
stories unravelled by Holmes.’—Daily Graphic. 

THE HOUND OF THE BASKERVILLES.—A Curse, 
a Mystery; at last the solution by Sherlock Holmes. 

THE SIGN OF FOUR. Who murdered Sholto? Sherlock 
Holmes was roused to solve that problem—and solved it. 

THE WHITE COMPANY. What of the men? The 
men were bred in England: The bowmen—the yeomen 
—the lads of dale and fell. 

SIR NIGEL. A prelude to ‘ The White Company,’ wherein — 
the gallant Sir Nigel wins his spurs and his lady. 

EXPLOITS OF BRIGADIER GERARD. Intrepid, witty 
and always gay is the hero of these amazing exploits. 

ADVENTURES OF GERARD. With sword, imagina- 
tion and wit, he served Romance—and the reader—well. 

RODNEY STONE. A gallant, stirring story of sport and 
sportsmen in olden times. 

MICAH CLARKE. A moving romance of the Monmouth 
Rising—of stirring gallantry and of proved appeal. 

THE TRAGEDY OF THE ‘KOROSKO,’ 

THE RUFUGEES. 

TALES OF THE RING AND CAMP. 

TALES OF PIRATES AND BLUE WATER. 

TALES OF ADVENTURE AND MEDICAL LIFE, 


THIN PAPER EDITION: OF THE WORKS of 
STANLEY J. WEYMAN 


InTwenty-Three Volumes, arranged chronologically. Volume 
One contains a General Preface by the Author. Cloth, 
3/6 net; Leather, 5/- net each. Cloth Case to contain 


the 23 Volumes, 5/- net. 


THE HOUSE OF THE WOLF 

THE NEW RECTOR 

THE STORY .OF FRANCIS 
CLUDDE 

A GENTLEMAN OF FRANCE 

THE MAN IN BLACK 

UNDER THE RED ROBE 

MY LADY ROTHA 

MEMOIRS OF A MINISTER 
OF FRANCE 

THE RED COCKADE 

SHREWSBURY 

THE CASTLE INN 


,LAID UP IN 


SOPHIA 

COUNT HANNIBAL 

IN KINGS BYWAYS 
THE LONG NIGHT 

THE ABBESS OF VLAYE; 
STARVECROW FARM 
CHIPPINGE 
LAVENDER 
THE WILD GEESE 

THE GREAT HOUSE 
OVINGTON’S BANK 
QUEEN’S FOLLY 


THIN. PAPER EDITION OF THE - WORKS” OF 


GEORGE BORROW 


Definitive Edition. 
Leather, 5/- net each. 
6 Volumes, 5/- net. 
THE BIBLE IN SPAIN 


,/ THE GYPSIES OF SPAIN 
LAVENGRO 


THIN 


In Six Volumes. 


Cloth, 3/6 net; 


Cloth Case to contain the 


ROMANY RYE 
WILD WALES 
ROMANO LAVO LIL 


PAPER EDITION OF THE WORKS OF) 


A. G. BENSON 


It is a truism that by endless striving to produce perfection 
of phrase an author comes to profound thought and writes 
with power as well as charm, and it is this thoughtfulness 
which has gained for Dr. Benson his popularity. His 
books continue to appeal to a wide public which finds 
sympathy, solace and encouragement in the essays which 
comprise them. 
First Six Volumes. 
5/- net each. 

THE HOUSE OF QUIET 


THE THREAD OF GOLD 
THE SILENT ISLE 


F’cap 8vo. Cloth, 3/6 net ; Leather, 


THE UPTON LETTERS 
ALONG THE ROAD 
FROM A COLLEGE WINDOW 
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